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Merry Christmas ‘| 
: 


In a year when the blessings of Peace have been won at so great a price, 
) the Christmas Season becomes both joyous andsolemn. e To our customers G | 
| and friends throughout the trade, we extend best wishes for a real, old- 


fashioned Christmas and a New Year of peace and contentment. 
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When you remember it’s 


think of Durene Dixie Durene. 
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spindle oils... 


Psist oxidation and thickening 


F: 


shion spindle vibration 


esist hunting and lagging 


ee 


BE sure of getting these spindle oil bene- 
fits, use Texaco Spindura Oils. You'll find 
they permit higher spindle speeds and heavier 
packages, lessen fogging and stock spoilage, 
assure more uniform tension and twist. . 
enable you to spin a greater quantity of top- 
grade yarn without interruption. Texaco 
Spindura Oils meet spindle manufacturers’ lu- 
bricant specifications for spinning, throwing, 
spooling and twisting. 
Texaco Spindura Oils are made from specially 
selected crudes, carefully distilled, fraction- 
ated and processed to secure the highest pos- 


sible resistance to oxidaticn and the most effi- 
cient lubricating results. They are excellent 
examples of the way The Texas Company’s 
constant research, modern refining facilities 
and careful supervision combine to produce 
effective lubricants, always uniform in quality. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering Service 1s 
available through more than 2300 Texaco 
distributing plants in the 48 States. Get in 
touch with the nearest one, or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street. 


New York 17,N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY 
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TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON SUNDAY NIGHTS *& METROPOLITAN OPERA BROADCASTS SATURDAY AFTERNOONS | 






































We have Both Erecting Space and Equipment 
for Much Greater Output 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
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MORE THAN 
MILLION YARDS 


BLEACHED BETTER— FASTER 





WITH DU PONT CONTINUOUS 







N THE few years since Du Pont’s introduc- 
tion of the Continuous Peroxide Bleaching 
System, more than 1300 million yards of cloth 
have been bleached—better, faster, more ec- 
onomically! To many bleachers, thesesystems 
have meant rapid, continuous production of 
goods with a uniform, predetermined bleach, 
with savings in steam, water, power, chemi- 
cals and labor. Developed as a contribution 
to the textile industry, they’re backed by 
Du Pont Technical Service and never-ending 
Research. 


Whatever your production requirements, 


PEROXIDE BLEACH 


Time-tested and proved, this economical 
process is being installed by more and 
more mills today! 


a Du Pont system can be designed to meet 
them. Du Pont Technical Service Men stand 
ready to help you plan for necessary equip- 
ment as supplied by leading manufacturers. 


NOW is the time to consider savings, how 
you can make effective use of a Du Pont 
Continuous Peroxide Bleaching System. 
Write today for complete, detailed informa- 
tion about these modern systems for speedy, 
low-cost bleaching. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Electrochemicals Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS...AND HOLD THEM! 





DU PONT PEROXIDES 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. .. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Pat. Or° 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Editorial— 


A Permanent FEPC? No!! 


General and Technical— 

Cotton Spinning in China, by A. Lancastrian 

Slashing and Weaving Discussed by Georgia Mill Men 

A Review of Plans for Pension and Profit-Sharing, 
by David C. Black, Jr eS 

Processing Procedures for Spun Rayon Yarns, 
Article 2, by Leslie L. Cobb 

Textile Industry Needs Scientific Revolution 

Using the Cotton System for Processing Other Fibers, 
by E. C. Gwaltney —- 

Draper Loom Fixing, Article 5, by Ben H. Crawford 

Eastern Carolina STA Meets 

Vocational Education School at Borden Mills, Ine 

Confusion of Reconversion, by W. M. McLaurine 

Meeting of North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 

Southern Textile Association Meets in Greensboro 

Graniteville’s 100 Years 

AATCC Discusses Shade Depth 


Current Textile Topics— 

Talk of the Month 

“The Situation” as Seen Across an Executive's Desk 
New England Mill Situation , 

Timely News Items with a Textile Slant 

What the Textile Mills are Doing - 

New Publications of Textile Interest 

New Equipment and Materials 

Personal Notes about Men You Know 


An Old-Timer says | 
The Training of Assistant Overseers, Article 8 


Shorts and Remnants 


How Other Men Manage— 


tobbins Sticking to Spinning Spindles 
The Marking of Roving Bobbins 

Yarn Rolling on Slasher 

Making Mop Yarns ‘ 
Metallie vs. Cushion Roils on Drawing 
Figuring Draft on Fluted Rolls 


Knitting Section— 


Quality Control on Full-Fashioned Machines, 

by Arthur J. Cobert --- ee 
Changing Styles on Komets, by K. 0. Metz —- 
An Eve on the Knitting Mills 
Trends and Highlights of the Knit Goods Markets 
Forecast ' . 
Trends—Yarn Markets 
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HEN you're after trouble- 

free, constant-speed, no- 
slip performance on such criti- 
cal heavy-duty drives as slub- 
bers, spoolers and traverse 
speeders — you'll find your 
answer in Goodyear Compass 
Cord Belts. 


Why? Because Compass is vir- 
tually stretch-free — has far less 
than any other cord or fabric- 
bodied belt being built today. 
Because with Compass the load 
is carried by a layer of heavy- 
duty rope cords spiraled con- 


| GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL 


RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Gy) -Specified COMPASS CORD 


ENDLESS BELT 
For Heavy-Duty Mill Drives 


* 


ae a vin ae 7 
“carrying Cords on one side 
mtn na *\ ‘ 

and twist on the other 
twist This 


onstruction 


con insures Q balanced, true running 
,o? | 
ef that will not ‘'trave! on the pulleys - 


tinuously so that there is no 
splice. Because this patented 
endless construction gives the 
belt so much greater strength, 
Compass Belts are approx- 
imately 25% thinner than other 
belts of equal power rating — 
assuring far longer flex life. 


Wherever Compass is on the 
job — in large mills or small — 
it often averages from two to 
four or more times the service 
life of other belts. If you want 
consistently trouble-free serv- 
ice on all your heaviest-duty 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST 


NAME IN RUBBER 


drives — want to keep mainte- 
nance costs at the minimum — 
consult the G.T. M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man — or write 
Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio or 
Los Angeles 54, California. 


Compass—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Cor-panzp 
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COLUMBIA CUSTOMERS 
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] #11 _ DUST AND WASTE EXTRACTOR 





2 CONTINUOUS STRIPPER 








3 WASTE CONTROL SCREEN 





BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS , Charlotte ° Greenville ° 








The complete elimination of every single impurity in a finished yarn package is an achievement to 
be desired. But many of the impurities which do get through can be eliminated if proper steps are 
taken at certain strategic points. 

The Saco-Lowell #11 Dust and Waste Extractor is the first point of attack against these minute 
particles. Here the great bulk of fine peppery leaf and dirt is removed. The next point of attack is 
at the card. Here, by using a ‘““combat team” composed of the Continuous Stripper and the Waste 
Control Screen, it is possible to keep the cylinder wire in such an active condition that there is a 


definite reduction in the amount of nep, leaf and other impurities in the web. 


As a means of estimating the amount of impurities that are now “getting by” we suggest you make 
a nep and leaf count on ten square inches of cloth. Should you find this count too high our en- 


gineers may be able to make some helpful recommendations. 


Saco- Lowell Shope 


Atlanta 
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low SYTON 
makes good cotton fabrics 
petter... 






1. Controls slippage 


. imparts crisp, quality finish 


2 
3. Increases body of light goods 
4 


. Gives delustered appearance 


No fabric of otherwise good quality need suffer degrading on 
account of slippage today. 

In light woven cottons, marquisettes, etc. (as well as rayons, 
silks, satins, glass cloths, etc.) the old fabric shift problem has been 
answered by Syton* W20, Monsanto’s new inorganic silica sol, 
with a totally new...and proved... approach. 


How Syton W20 Controls Slippage 


Syton W20 is a highly modified polymerized silica dispersion... 
actually highly purified submicroscopic (diameter 1/400,000th of 
an inch) particles suspended in water. As fabrics are dipped in 
a solution of Syton these tiny fibrils penetrate the fibers, leaving 
there a continuous deposit that greatly increases the co-efficient 
of friction between fibers. This friction eliminates or greatly re- 
duces the destructive shifting of warp and filler threads under 
abrasion or tension. 


Added Advantages 


In addition a Syton treatment leaves the fabric supple and re- 
silient, provides a crisp quality finish, a delustered appearance, 
increased body and improved “hand’’...all marketable advan- 


tages for your cotton fabrics. 
*K * * 


Syton treatment requires no special equipment, no heat, no after- 








treatment. Syton is compatible with other 4 


finishing agents, dye stuffs and resins. 
READY NOW 

Best of all, Syton is available now in com- M 

mercial quantities. For detailed information, ONS ANTO 

samples, or mill trial inquire today: MONSANTO 

CHEMICAL COMPANY, Textile Technical Serv- 

ice, Everett Station, Boston 49, Massachusetts. CHEMICALS AND PLASTICS 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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The Vew 
SMITH-DRUM 
PACKAGE 
EXTRACTOR 















CERN NablisetieS Aeickwaliah ores 








In 7O seconds’ running time, this new SMITH-DRUM Package 
Extractor will reduce moisture content to 42%! This means a 
big saving in both steam and electricity. 








Labor costs are also reduced because loading and unloading 
are so simple that even a girl can operate the machine. Total 
cycle, including loading and unloading, is 2 minutes. This new 
machine also completely reshapes the package, resulting in 
better appearance and less waste in winding. There is no pos- 
sibility of crushing the tubes. Complete information will be 


3 sent upon request. Write, wire or telephone... : 
4 times winner of — — ; 


Army-Navy “E” 7 SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY, Allegheny Avenue at 5th Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


SMITH-DRUM Textile Machines | ‘ 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods dyeing, 








package extracting, package drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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MOTOR: 

15 hp, 1750 rpm 

Westinghouse ‘Lint-Free’”’ 
MOTOR PULLEY: 

Rockwood 9" X 63/4" 
FRAME PULLEY: 

Rockwood 16 25/32" X 63/4" 
MOTOR BASE: 

Rockwood V-6 














Keep your twisters running at 


peak production, insuring low- M O TO a 8 y.\ $ & § 


ered costs and increased profits. 


In this installation the mill wanted their 
motors high off the floor and chose the Rockwood chine is operated at uniform maximum speeds 
vertical type motor base with the belts driving continuously. The twist is always uniform and 
straight down. This is a simple yet marvelously the twisters run at peak production. The mill gets 
performing base as the belt tension is controlled more production and a better quality of yarn. 


through springs—and the belt tension is easily When slip is eliminated—as it is when Rockwood 


changed by turning two nuts on the ends of the motor bases are used—the belt drive is a most ac- 

spring bolts. curate and dependable machine drive. There is 

The belts are always at the right tension to practically no maintenance and the belt life is 

handle the load with almost no belt slip-—the ma- usually doubled. Power is saved or put to more 
effective use. 

Rockwood automatic belt tightening motor 


O D bases are in stock for all cotton mill motors to 60 

h.p.—in semi-stock to 250 h.p.—larger sizes made 

INDIANAPOLIS i to order. Write us about your drives—or contact 
your nearest Rockwood dealer. 





ROCKWOOD DRIVE ROCKWOOD DRIVE ROCKWOOD DRIVE ROCKWOOD DRIVE ROCKWOOD DRIVE 
Standard floor type Floor type for spinning frames. Shelf type for spinning frames. For looms. Ceiling mounting type. & 
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| There was a time when overheated bear- 
i} ings raised havoc with a large plant's 
i} production schedules. But now this trouble 
| seems like a bad dream, so cool do bear- 
ings run, now that they are lubricated 
with Tycol Green Cast Greases. 

Here is the reason for the excellent re- 
sults this, and hundreds of other plants get 
when they change to Tycol. Tycol Green 
Cast Greases are made from the finest 








- Bearings run as cool asa 


GREEN CAST 
 GREASES 





-' spring breeze after changing to 





TYCOL 





cylinder oil combined with a minimum of 
soap — more lubricating oil, less soap, 
equals more economical lubricaiion. Tycol 
Green Cast Grease is water repellent... 
scientifically engineered to “take it’ in- 
doors and out. 

Let us help you maintain maximum pro- 
duction by proper lubrication. Have a Tide 
Water Associated engineer give you full 
details. 
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Now more than ever before it is essential to use the best lubricants that 
can be obtained — for maximum production ... top efficiency . . . lowest 
operating cost. That’s why more and more operators are turning to 
Tycol scientifically engineered oils and greases. 

Whatever your lubricating need — for mine car or tipple, textile loom 
or spindle, stationary Diesel or locomotive, steam engine or turbine... 
for extreme pressure, high or low temperature, heavy duty, high speed, 
or any other service condition — there’s a Tycol oil or grease exactly 
suited to your specific need. 

In developing this comprehensive line, Tycol subjects each individual 
oil and grease to rigid tests during manufacture. This control assures 
the required lubrication characteristics for maximum performance of 
that particular product. 

Let us prove Tycol Engineered Lubrication efficiency to you... show 
you the extra value in every measure of Tycol oil and grease. Write 
your nearest Tide Water Associated office for the facts. 





*SPECIFIC GRAVITY. Clear, concise descriptions of the basic tests used 
to determine important lubrication properties — Carbon Residue, Pour 
Points, Specific Gravity and others — are given in Tide Water Associated 
“Lubricania’. For your FREE copy write: Tide Water Associated Oil 
Company. 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 













TIDE WATER 
=>Ag= ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE + NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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PROCTOR SINGLE RUN TENTER 


INCREASES OUTPUT 
IMPROVES FABRIC QUALITY 
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Cross section illustrates location 


of heaters, fans and method of 
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Side elevation shows cloth line through drying chambers and position of nozzles 
for impinging heated air onto both sides of cloth. 
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WHITE, PICKLED—No. 1—for deep draws. Tanks, bins 
for chemicals—the dough trough shown at the right 
—heavy duty industrial equipment—applications in 
which stainless works with its sleeves rolled up. 





DULL, SMOOTH—No. 2D —{for forming, drawing, dishing 
—and spinning. Mild cold finishing has rendered 
the surface smooth and dense. Tools ride easily over 
the surface. Stainless shapes itself to your product — 
and your needs. 








BRIGHT, DIFFUSELY REFLECTIVE—No. 2B—for formed 
products where “look” is a factor. Painstakingly rolled 
and inspected for perfect uniformity of surface, 2B 
calls attention to itself. And where special sheens and 
lusters are required, 2B can be brushed or polished 
after fabrication. 








ee 


POLISHED, SATIN, REFLECTIVE—WNo. 4—one of the 
most dramatic of stainless finishes—and the easiest to 
keep clean. The finish for food service equipment, 
decorative trim, dairy equipment — wherever it pays 
to boast, ‘This is stainless.” JML Co B-M1 
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EASTERN STAINLESS 


STEEL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE ~ 3 MARYLAND ee Distributors’ stock available in most areas 


CHICAGO +- CLEVELAND « DALLAS - DETROIT’- LOS ANGELES - NEWARK « PHILADELPHIA 
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WHAT C&K ENGINEERS HAVE LEARNED 
from Operational Tests on LOOM-CLUTCHES 





wg Tm Ev ~ s 
: ot is a Sie a ees oa, 


This is another of the many continuing studies which the 6 geared friction segments engage and 

























in C&K’s engineering laboratories. Objective: To 
develop a loom-clutch that (1) requires a mini- 
mum of physical effort on the part of the operator; 
(2) will carry instantaneous peak loads without 
undue slippage and wear; (3) will require the 
least adjustment and replacement of parts. 


So C&K engineers have developed a new type 
of plate clutch which more than meets these ob- 
jectives ...as proven by actual operating tests 
(such as the dynamometer test set-up shown 


above). The findings: 


(1) Shipper - handle 
can be operated with 
the little finger .. . be- 
cause of the ease with 
we 
At left: New C&K Plate Friction 
Clutch as actually installed on a 


C&K Loom in daily operation 
on the testing floor. 


WORCESTER !, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S$. A. 
PHILADELPHIA. PA + CHARLOTTE, N.C. + ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Crompton & Knowles Jecquerd & Supply Co. 
Pawtucket, &. 1. 





between Today's Knowledge. .. 


disengage. The clutch mechanism is so designed 
that the slight shipper-handle pull is magnified to 
a level that is sufficient to carry loads far in excess 
of those required. This means quick, positive 
operation, and a smoother-running loom. 


(2) Clutch carries instantaneous loads with far 
less slippage than before, and with far less wear 
which, over a period of months, can still be 
measured in no more than thousandths of an inch. 


(3) The new clutch operates months longer 
without adjustment. Banging-off and parts 
breakage are thereby minimized, loom-fixing cut. 

These are known, accomplished facts. So it can be 
known, now, that the new models of C&K looms 
to be equipped with this new clutch will be easier 
to operate... will operate more continuously 
...and will require less maintenance... than 
any looms yet built. 







and Tomorrow's Looms 
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DO YOU PRACTICE 
WHAT YOU PREACH? 


You want young men in your 
company who are never satisfied 
with the status quo, but who are 
always looking for a better way. 


It's the essence of progress. 


Do you practice what you 
preach? Do you let well enough 
alone or are you willing to try 
new, reputable products, on the 
chance that they may be better? 


We suggest that it will PAY 
you to try Lambeth products. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


New Bedford, Mass., Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charldtte, N. C. 
Mirs. of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and Banding. Also Sales Agents 
for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N. H., Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 
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LONG DRAFT SPINNING Scmgpl feed 


- « « WITH THIS NEW PATENTED WEIGHTING ASSEMBLY 


Pe “a | sy > 







The new are ° th weighting dsemnbly, desightd! especially for this system, i 2 Reteantined, 
has ok mini um of parts and no Adj sting screws. A flick of the brush and it's : 
tem ofiil wells and wicks save§ oil, controls distribution and increases the / 


coverings by keeping oil away from them. 


Jean. Its sys- 
ife of roller 


Weighting distribution is positively controlled by one weight for alll drctting rolls and the 
binding of multiple weights ugdef the roller beam is thus eliminated. / 


The entire assembly is interlotking and may be lifted up as one unit. This greatly facilitates 
changing over for the spinningy@njong staple synthetic fibres (further infokmbstion on request). 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE a, Plant at Pawtucket, Rhode Island; Boston Office, 161 
Devonshire Street; Atlanta Office\8 5 Citizens & Southern National Bank Building; Charlotte 
Office, 1201-3 Johnston Building. ° 


For Long-Draft ~. = For Spinning of Long 
Spinning of Cotton Staple Synthetic Fibres 
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WHAT DETERMINES THE QUALITY 
OF WOOLEN & WORSTED FABRICS ? 





It takes more than good wool to 
make a good fabric. Good proc- 
essing is also essential and one 
of the most important processes 
is the carding. Good carding 
requires not only good card 
clothing, but also the right card 
clothing for the purpose. 


There’s no better card clothing 





3 FACTORIES > ++ §& REPAIR 





than Ashworth; and Ashworth 


representatives . . . all practical 


card men... will be glad to con- 
sult with you on your card cloth- 
ing problems. 


Ask for further details. 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 


AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 
Fall River*t} Worcester*; Philadelphia*t; Atlantat? 
Greenvillet; Charlottet; Dallast} (Textile Sply. Co.) 


tRepair Shop Distributing Plant 


*Factory 


SHOPS + + + J DISTRIBUTING 





PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL, 
WORSTED, SILK,RAYON AND ASBESTOS 
CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF NAPPING 
MACHINERY * BRUSHER CLOTHING AND 
CARD CLOTHING FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 
* LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE °* 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR PLATT’S METAL- 
LIC WIRE + LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS 


RECLOTHED -° ° ° ° . . . 


PIONEERS IN 
CARD CLOTHING 


POINTS 
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Leading Builders of 
Textile Machines Recommend 


REGISTERED 


D OIL 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 









Because—Tests convinced them that it enables their machines 


to operate most efficiently at lowest cost of maintenance. 


7 out of 10 textile mills save money by using NON-FLUID OIL 
which prolongs bearing life and 
saves money by avoiding oil spot 
“seconds” and outlasting oil 3 to 5 


times. 


Write for Instructive Bulletin 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE | NEW YORK i7, N. Y. 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Seuthern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charictte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. - GREENVILLE, 8S. C. - ATLANTA, GA. - PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
DETROIT, MICH. - CHICAGO, ILL. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 





NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but is a specific product of our exclusive manufacture. 
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During the past few years the difficulty of obtain- 
ing natural oils from abroad has made it neces- 
sary for textile mills to use sulphonated oils made 
from domestic oils almost exclusively. Those 
who have used Cyanamid products have not only . 
found them consistently high in quality but con- 
sistently available. For Cyanamid has established 





completely reliable sources of supply for its 
domestic oils and employs modern, large scale 
equipment in processing them. For example, 
Cyanamid’s sulphonated castor oil has been avail- 
able in large quantities to meet the most exacting 
requirements and has helped many mills to main- 














tain high standards in the quality of their textile q 
products. Whatever your demands, you can de- F 
pend on Cyanamid as a steady, reliable source of 4 
supply for: r 
4 
> , > . : 
One of Cyanamid $ modern large-capacity units for the produc- IMPORTED— DOMESTIC— / 
tion of textile chemicals. Large-scale production means greatest Shoe cinco ; 
ssible uniformity in chemical supply. : 
daamittes PPY Tea Seed Oil Red Oil 

AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS Cocoanut Oil Peanut Oil F 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE... Babassu Oil Corn Oil 2 
Penetrants + Softeners « Finishes Rape Seed Oil Cottonseed Oil ? 

Sizing Compounds + DECERESOL* OT Wetting Agents , : , 

PARAMUL** 115 Water Repellent, and other specialties Sperm OF soya Boon Of 

and Heavy Chemicals 











*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. **Trade-Mark 


. 
~ 


a” 


a 


wail Ait ANAM Wee Chometal 


(A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY) 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA - NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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We built the skill 
of the craftsman 
into the machine! 








I: every raceway for a Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing were painstakingly fashioned by expert 
tool makers they could be no more con- 
centric or of more uniform wall thickness 
than obtained by our centerless grinding 
machine production. 

First we externally grind by our im- 
proved arborless grinding method. Then 
the perfect outside periphery thus obtained 
is used as a guide in grinding the inner 
diameter of outer races, the track upon 
which the rollers operate. 

This new principle invented several years 


BEARING RACE 


GRINDING —- aL ee ey pag 


- 


UNIFORM WALL THICKNESS 
CHUCKLESS GROUND / D. 
CENTERLESS GROUND O.D. 


ago by Hyatt Methods and Equipment 
Engineers we call ‘‘Chuckless Grinding.” 
Thus into the machine we built the skill of 
the craftsman and precision manufacture 
at a mass production pace was born. 

This is just another example of the many 
exclusive manufacturing processes which 
enable us to build accuracy, longer life and 
more dependable performance into Hyatt 
Roller Bearings for every application. 

» * * 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 





HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Yes, a bulldog is tough—and a friendly, willowy cat is flexible 
—but Tufferized Card Clothing, made from the finest steel wire, 
is especially tempered for both toughness and flexibility! 














And because it is so evenly and so accurately placed in the 
famous Tuffer foundation, it is easier to strip . . . stays on the job 
with fewer grindings! It all adds up to greater production and 
lower carding costs! 

Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing 
Strickles, Emery Fillets Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins and Garnett 


Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented 
Hand Stripping Cards, Howard’s Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 


HOWARD BROS. “re. co. 


\ BOR SOR 28m We 20 ee) © S-- 0 On BOR Bom ie 





Southern Plant: Atlanta tonia, IN Branch Offices Wdelphia Austin Canadian Agents 
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STANDARD DURENE in 
hosiery and knitwear pays 





? Smoother, faster production, greater com- 
e, fort, wear and beauty with STANDARD 










DURENE...a fine quality cotton staple... 





spun, twisted and mercerized in our own 


plants under rigid controls. Plan now to 





profit production- wise and _ sales- wise 
with STANDARD DURENE. 
* * 


STANDARD DURENE «+ SELO +- PREEMO - 
COMBED SAKS + THREADS 
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BRANCH OFFICES: 


; W YORK 16, N.Y. CHICAGO 54, Ill. | GREENSBORO,N.C. READING, PA. UTICA, N. Y 
385 Madison Ave. 940MerchandiseMart Guilford Building Reading 6262 P.O. Box 105 





Representatives in Other Principal American Cities and in Central and South American Countries 
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RESEARCH STABILIZES 


THE FILLER MARKET FOR 





COTTON FIBERS 








FILLING QUALITY ANALYSIS 


GRAM LOAD 
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COMPRESSIBILITY 





COMPRESSIBILITY and RESILIENCY COMPARED 
TO STANDARD EQUALING 100% 
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; charts illustrate a new scien- 
tific service by Railway Supply & Mfg. 
Co. laboratories that is proving of great 
value to bedding manufacturers. The 
charts record a newly perfected testing 
procedure and rating formula for ascer- 
taining the exact degree of resiliency 
and compressibility possessed by sam- 
ples of cotton fibers. Asa result, makers 
of bedding and other users of cotton 
filler material can maintain uniform 
quality in their finished products. 


This is just one example of the service 
rendered to users and potential users 
of cotton fibers by RAYCO engineers 
and technicians. Progress to date in 
fiber research and development work 
indicates a broader, more profitable 
market ahead for cotton by-products, as 
handling standards are improved. 


Most of the cotton mills appreciate the 
need for exercising rigid control and 
modern packaging, so that cotton fibers 
free of dirt and other contaminating 
material may be supplied to meet the 
exacting requirements of many new 
end-uses. Attainment of these higher 
standards will insure broader and more 
profitable markets. 


THE RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO: and Affiliates 
Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibers 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Plants and Sales Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio — Franklin, Ohio — Atlanta, Ga — Charlotte, N. C = 
Covington, Tenn. = Greensboro, N. C. = Chicago, Ill. —- New York, N.Y. = Detroit, Mich. 


YCO ties 
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DOES THIS WASTE OF MAN-HOURS 
EAT UP THE PROFITS IN YOUR PLANT? 


AUTOMATIC FREE-FLOWING 
BRINE SAVES WASTE! 





Follow this worker and count the steps wasted 





HERE'S LOST MOTION No. 1 
TIME WASTED SHOVELING SALT 














LOSSES BY SPILLAGE MEAN 
THE SLOW LEAK OF MANY $ $ $ 


Sy See 


AND THEN BEGINS 
THE LONG HAUL. ,- 


| “ 
- > 


ACCIDENTS ON SLIPPERY FLOORS 
TAKE THEIR TOLL, TOO,.., 
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MORE BACK-STRAINING .,. | LABORIOUS STIRRING 


MORE DELAY *e » MORE , WASTE: ee OF THE BRINE .. 2 @ 
THAT CAN BE ELIMINATED WITH UNCERTAIN SATURATION 
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AND ¥OU HAVE TO REPEAT THIS LABOR-WASTING 
PROCESS FOR EVERY BATCH OF BRINE! 








for making brine 
* * * 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC 


Scranton, Pa, 
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Look at these advantages the Lixator brings you 
100% Saturated, free. Owing brine of crystal 
clarity! Economy in its Stavity flow... in its me- 
chanical Perfection ... in Savings up to 20% 

and in its utilization of €conomical Sterling 
Rock Salt! And remember—Lixate brine exceeds 


the most €xacting chemical Purity requirements, 






















100% SATURATED BRINE ALWAYS on 


for your DYEING MAC 
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A “MUST” IN HELPING YOU CUT cosTs— 
THIS FREE BOOKLET! The Lixate process 
for making brine is explained in fullest de- 
tail, simply and comprehensively, in this 
36-page, fully illustrated booklet. It's stud- 
ded with helpful diagrams, formulas, brine 
tables and illustrations of Lixator installa. 
tions to meet many different specifications 
and requirements. There's a copy for you — 
without charge, and of course without obli- 
gation. Write today! 





International Salt Company, Ine, 
Dept. C-12 Scranton, Pa, 


C) Send free copy of The Lixate Process for Making Brine’ 
CL) Have your field engineer call 

Name 

Firm 

City 











State 
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Jacobs Engineers have developed 
their post-war products to meet 
greater loom speeds. 


Like all Jacobs products, the Rein- 
forced “Verybest” Lug Strap is a 
result of 76 years in loom acces- 
sory manufacture. Experienced 
weavers demand them. 


\ 


‘an 
} Loom E-Model 


wet Mechanisms Loom Era 


ihe 


minimum, 


212 picks 
| per minute 


pant 
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ONE OF 15 DOW CHEMICALS USED BY THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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HOW DOWICIDE STOPS TERMITES AND DECAY 


Take a tip from the insulation board manufacturers. This 
industry's experience suggests a way to rid many products 
of bacteria, termites and mold—those “star boarders” with 
the all-devouring appetites. 

These ravenous organisms thrive on nearly everything made 
of cellulose, which includes lumber and wood products as 
well as insulation board. 

Most insulation board is made under moisture conditions 
that are an invitation to mold and bacteria. And even if it 
weren't, moisture absorbed by insulation board after it is 
installed makes it vulnerable to decay and termite attack. 
Temperature differentials in houses between plaster and out- 
side wood sheathing result in condensation of moisture in 
the insulation board. 

But this board can be—and is—made highly resistant to 
this destruction if Dowicide G is added during the manu- 
facture of the insulation board. The Dowicide is retained by 
the finished board—giving it the protection needed to make 
it rot, mold and termite resistant. 

Laboratory and field tests have shown that insulation board 
treated with Dowicide G stands up, even in wet soil, while 
untreated board soon disintegrates under attack of organisms. 
This successful use of Dowicide is a good tip to manu- 
facturers confronted with problems of mold, bacteria and 
termite control. There’s a Dowicide fitted to your needs if 
your problem stems from mold, rot, termites, fungi. Ask us 
how Dowicide can help you. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston « Philadelphia « Washington « Cleveland « Detroit 
Chicago « St. Lovis * Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
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INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 
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“With Gulf Quality Lubricants 
we eliminated gumming and increased 


“a traveler life 400% 





Poe 
a 


says this Overseer of Spinning 


x 


“THE GULF SERVICE ENGINEER gave us 
exactly the right recommendations for our spin- 
ning frames,’ says this Overseer. ““With Gulf 
quality lubricants we not only get excellent lubri- 
cation under heavy load conditions, but we elimi- 
nated gumming and increased traveler life about 
400 per cent.”’ 

Gulf quality lubricants do not accomplish such 
outstanding results in every case, but you can be 
sure of improved lubrication! For Gulf oils and 


greases have superior lubricating walue and 
longer life—two assets that contribute to greater 








Actual photo of Overseer 
of Spinning (left) con- 
sulting with a Gulf Serv- 
ice Engineer on frame 
lubrication. 





- 





ae 


al 


production and lower maintenance costs. 


Call in a Gulf Service Engineer and ask him to 
recommend the right lubricant and its proper 
application for each bearing and moving part in 
your mill. You can rely upon his recommenda- 
tions—they are based on broad experience with 
equipment similar to yours. 

Gulf quality lubricants—and the helpful coun- 
sel of a Gulf Service Engineer—are quickly avail- 
able to you through 1200 warehouses located in 
30 states from Maine to New Mexico. Write, wire, 
or phone your nearest Gulf office today. 





LUBRICATION 





Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: Boston + New York : Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 


+ Atlanta - New Orleans : Houston * Louisville * Toledo 
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To the man who has never used 


TREADED LEATHER BELTING 


on textile drives 


If you could increase your production per 
machine even a fraction of one per cent 
merely by installing a more efficient belt- 
ing drive, that small expense would soon 


pay dividends. 
Houghton’s Treaded leather belting will 


give you more production because of its 
flexibility which enables it to hug the 
pulley at all speeds, and its patented tread 


which means “more grip—less slip’. 


By treading the belt, we increase the pulley 
contact pressure on the raised portion 
without increasing the total tension or 
having to run the belt excessively tight. 
The principle is much the same as that of 
the non-skid tire; decreasing the contact 


area increases the resistance to slippage. 


Houghton 3. 


The quality of Houghton’s VIM Tred and 
OKAY Tred Leather Belting has not been 
adversely affected by war shortages. The 
exclusive tannage and the high quality 
craftsmanship of belt making are the same 


today as in pre-war times. 


The most efficient short center drive you 
can install is a combination of VIM Tred 
Leather Belt and a pivoted motor base 
whereby uniform proper tension is main- 


tained automatically. 


Get the story of treaded leather belting 
from the Houghton man and you will 
decide to make the next belt you buy, the 
best belt you can buy—make it VIM Tred 
or OKAY Tred. E. F. HOUGHTON « CO., 
303 West Lehigh Avenue, Phila. 33, Pa. 
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ALE of PC Foamglas, the new cellular glass insu- 

lating material, keeps growing and growing. 

Plant owners all over the country are using it to in- 
sulate roofs, floors, walls, tanks and equipment. 

PC Foamglas helps maintain temperature and 
humidity levels. It is impervious to moisture, acid 
fumes, vapor. It’s verminproof and fireproof. When 
properly applied, its insulation value is permanent. 
Check these advantages against the insulation you 
are now using and note the difference. 

Send the convenient coupon today for free book- 
lets describing thisinsulation material that stays new. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Room 699, 632 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


‘ Also makers of PC Glass Blocks ° 


PC FOAMGLAS “277+ INSULATION 


T M REG U.S. PAT. OFF 
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In the new building of The A—O Mills, Timmonsville, 8. C., PC 
Foaméglas Insulation is used as shown above, to provide improved 
control of temperature and humidity levels. Ordinary brick ties are ' 
used to tie PC Foaméglas in to both backing and facing. Engineer: 

Herman Biberstein, Charlotte, N. C. 
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The new drying room for the gum dip unit, at Firestone’s Akron Plant, 
will run to temperatures as high as 280°F. In order to insure that 
adjacent rooms be kept at normal temperature, the walls, the floor 
and the ceiling (illustrated here) are insulated with PC Foamélas. 
(General Contractor, Krumroy Construction Co., Akron, Ohio). 





| 
| Pittsburgh Corning Corporation | 
| Room 699, 632 Duquesne Way | 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
| Please send along my free copy of the | 
booklets checked below. ' 
| Roofs Walls Floors } 
a 
Name _ 

el; te ; 
| Address } 
| re ee ree State : 
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In making the No. 99 Winding Machine automatic, 
Universal engineers preserved those features of 
the No. 90 machine which are responsible for the 
winding of top-quality bobbins. New controls have 
been established to protect yarn at high speed. 
For instance, the same Universal Traverse Wheel 
is used. It produces bobbins that are round, par- 


allel-sided, and free from ridges that cause plucks. 


UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC 


High Speed Bobbin Winding Machine 























because of Universal’s 


proven bobbin-building method 


LOOK FOR ALL 3 IN CONSIDERING 
AN AUTOMATIC MACHINE 

A proven bobbin-building method—gives uniform bobbins. 

Positive spindle drive—you get all the production you 
expect. 

Electrical controls combined with mechanical controls to 
simplify design. 

Orders are now being accepted for winding all 
fibres. Universal Winding Company, Providence, 


Boston. Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta. 
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Denman Pioneer Box 
Loom Pickers combine ruggedness 
and resiliency to a degree never 


before achieved. Individually molded for ab- 


solute uniformity, they assure old and new 


users 


LiOWEST COST PER LOOM PER YEAR 


‘PATENTS: 


a oe 


ah d. ; Sold Exclusively by 


Tire & Re THE TERRELL COMPANY 


Denman Tire & Rubber Co. 


Manufacturers of the Fa- Incorporated 


mous Denman Loop Pickers 
1200 N. CHURCH STREET, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA, U. 8. A. 
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TO FINAL 
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Fig. 2125 


wene Gere ~—s Reliable Service, Long Life, 


Low Maintenance Cost 





are built into 


LUNKENHEIMER VALVES( 


Selection of the finest raw materials... careful testing of each lot of 
molten metal before it is drawn from furnace or cupola... perfect 
castings made in modern foundries...accurate grinding and finish- 
ing by skilled mechanics operating the most advanced modern 
machinery ...final assembly and checking to rigid standards... 
These are the factors that build quality into every Lunkenheimer 
Valve — quality which assures that outstanding performance, longer 
service life, and minimum upkeep familiar to maintenance men 
everywhere. 


Fig. 123 
**N-M-D"’ Globe 
(Non-Metallic Disc) 


The present demand for Lunkenheimer Valves continues at peak 
levels. But we’ve geared our facilities to meet it and maintain, 
through established and authorized Lunkenheimer Distributors, the 
quick and efficient service which American industry has come to 
expect and rely upon. 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati 14, Ohio, U. S. A. (Offices: 
New York 13, Chicago 6, Boston 10, Philadelphia 7. Export De- 
partment: 318-322 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y.) 


Cali On Your LUNKENHEIMER DISTRIBUTOR! 


You'll find him fully equipped and ready at all times to assist you 
in solving problems of valve maintenance and operation. The func- 
tions he performs are highly important in the Lunkenheimer set-up, 
designed to give you better, more efficient, more reliable valve 
service. Lunkenheimer Distributors are located in principal industrial 
centers. There’s one near you with complete service facilities. 





BRONZE, IRON, STEEL, AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES— 
AIR DEVICES, LUBRICATORS, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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Seceste Kole BY LORRAINE 


From tea through theatre, the woman 
who wears this cleverly-styled wool 
crepe will face her social circle with the 
confidence that comes with knowing a 
dress is right. 

Subtly reflecting the evening mood, 
this virgin-wool-and-worsted weave ex- 
presses Lorraine Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s fine talent for combining surface 
interest with subtle coloring. 

In color ... from the suave muted 
greys and browns that this season 
features to the glowing jewel-tones 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 


WORKS, 


that compliment the individualist’s 
sophistication . . . such top names as 
Lorraine are served by Sandoz. 
Sandoz’ policy of thinking ahead 
with textiles assures you of dyes that 
answer fashion’s specific color de- 
mands and your own requirements for 
dependable quality and convenient 
handling. For example, Sandoz offers 
a full range of Acid colors .. . level 
dyeing, well suited for piece dyeing, 
and extremely fast to light and wear. 
These include Xylene Light Yellow 


INC., 61 VAN DAM 


STREET, 


2GP (Pat.) ... patented Alizarine Light 
Blue 4GL and Violet 2RC or Azo 
Rubinole 3GP (Pat.) . exclusive 
Sandoz developments. 
For dyes... acid, chrome or direct 
or auxiliary chemicals for both 
natural and synthetic fibres .. . call on 
Sandoz application laboratories located 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, Charlotte, Toronto, where 
wide ranges of stocks are carried. 
Other branches in Chicago, Paterson 
and Providence. 


NEW YORK 13, NWN. Y. 


Winks aheaduth Bales > 
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SAVES PRESS-OFFS IN KNITTING 





The Rotary Traverse, Universal’s exclu- Mills operating Roto-Coners* obtain the 
sive method of driving the winding package dual advantage of lower-cost production 


and traversing the yarn, is responsible for and greater customer satisfaction. 


(A) the virtual elimination of winding For knitting yarns, the Rotary Traverse 
machine maintenance and (B) a reduction has a “full-accelerated” groove arrange- 
of difficulties in producing knitted fabrics. ment: for tubes and dyeing packages, the 


“roove crossings are evenly spaced. In either 


case. the groove arrangement is standard for 













all yarn sizes, siving the desirable minimum 
number of winds. Write for Bulletin 144. 
addressing Universal Winding Company, 
a ee ee Se ee ee rey x Providence, Boston. Utica. Phi ladelphia, 


Charlotte, or Atlanta. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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. whic a 
The Rotary Traverse replaces a eee a 
. “f ting-guide machine, wear ae \ wchoneny 
reciproca vasing, adjustment and replaceme 
The Rotary Traverse is standard for = aval 
hh the machine will or anon aang aa 
its high «rt Nadine Bhenra life of the machine. 
a ert dt maintenance runs about 72 
n the ns . 


y/ investment cost per year. 
of 1% on investment cost per ) 











of roll cuts 
Stitches at 
chance of 


Roto-Cones delive 
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ROTO-CONERS 


Open =Wind Coes for 
DYEING PACKAGES ° PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 


WARPING CONES 
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IT MAKES WINDING EASY...AND| 
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Here’s how the Lint-Free Motor 
cleans itself. This simple construc- 
tion will cut your maintenance 
costs—and your repair parts needs. 
Get the complete facts—write for 
folder B-3515. 








Westi 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 





OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


ghouse 


Vhen Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 


Your wife might not recognize the vacuum cleaner in a Lint- 
Free Motor. But she’d see the results. Instead of collecting lint, 
these motors suck it in—through—and out—fast—to keep 
running cool and clean. 

It’s all done with tubes—six of them, bent into the shape of a 
motor frame: These tubes set up a partial vacuum that keeps 
lint on the move. 

That’s why we call these motors Lint-Free. They’re built to 
give you more production with less maintenance. Westinghouse 


Electric Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
J-21322 
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OUR LINE OF TEXTILE STARCHES 
GUMS, DEXTRINES AND SPECIALTY 


MATERIALS ALSO INCLUDES: 
e 
W GUM D and VICTORY K2W GUM 
For sizing staple synthetic yarns 
and blends. 


RTF GUM 
For laundry resistant finishes. 


KAC No. 4 with B2 or SUSSEX GUM 
For use in printing .. . higher 
color yield. 


96R and VELVEEN XX 
For sizing cotton. 


RTC GUM 
For sanforizing and weighting. 


CETOSOL SF 
For starchless finishes. 


SHO-PAL THICKENER and BINDER 
For pigment printing and pigment 
dyeing in water dispersions... 
excellent wash fastness. 



































Complete uniform product. 
Size easily removed. 
Runs clean on the machine—no foam. 


No softeners required. 
Easily prepared. 


Replaces other sizing materials which 
may be difficult to obtain. 


aoa fF ON = 


An increasing number of plants are 
enjoying these values in their regular 
production. Whether you're weaving 
rayon now or planning to weave it 
after the war, prove for yourself that 
CETASIZE is the answer to your filament 
acetate warp sizing problem. 


ORDER A SAMPLE TODAY— 
AND ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


79 YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 


A TEXTILE STARC 


H FOR 





ae 


URPOSE 
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EVERY TEXTILE P 
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This patented Dyeing Machine is specially de- 
signed to do continuous strand form piece dyeing 
and will accommodate all qualities of goods from 
lingerie sheers to heavy dress fabrics. It is a 
decided improvement over the conventional type 
dyeing machine. It incorporates features, exclusive 
with Van Vlaanderen Wet Processing Machines, 
that have proven their practical operation over a 
period of years. 










ee ee 


Opposite view 








showing accessibility 
through ladder and catwalk 
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View trom motor 


ond drive side 


VAN VLAANDEREN Duaplex Reel DYEING MACHINE 


Built to the accepted Van Vlaanderen standard 
of ruggedness, this machine is available with 
stainless steel tubs or with hardwood tubs. The 
reels are of stainless steel as well as all parts of 
the machine that come in contact with the dye 
liquid. Write for new folder giving full informa- 
tion. 


VAN VLAANDEREN MACHINE COMPANY, 370 Straight Street, Paterson 3, New Jersey 


World's largest manufacturer of machines for processing modern fabrics 


Senna os 
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The Clean Air'Zone 
PROTECTS 


TEXTILE MILL 


PRODUCTION 
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SPOILAGE AND REJECTS 


Super clean air—free from dust, soot and smoke particles—has been a recognized 
necessity for textile mills for a number of years, but until the advent of the Electronic 
air filter the problem of keeping production absolutely clean remained unsolved. This 
need is met in a most efficient, practical and economical way with AAF Electro-Matic 
Electronic air filters. The Electro-Matic removes the largest to smallest soot particles 3 
which can sabotage production. Many leaders in the industry are installing this equip- 
ment. Write for Bulletin No. 250-D. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC., 275 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


o-MATI 


THE (v.18 ELECTRONIC AIR FILTER 
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SPOT RESISTANT 


ce" ESSENTIAL... MODERN WATER REPELLENTS 


& 


QUA-SEC CORPORATION - 1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Those millions of dollars stolen 
annually by rust’s scaly fingers... why 
let them be your dollars? Stop the rust 
thief in your plant! 

Sinclair preventives that helped 
solve the war’s tremendous rust prob- 
lems are available to end your rust 
troubles. Whether it be protection for 


e machinery in regular operation, 


e machinery in short-time or extended 
storage, 


e machinery in transit, 


® piping, shafting, etc.,; exposed to corrosion, 


there’s a Sinclair war-tested preventive 


that stops rust... extends equipment 
durability ... lengthens the life of 


metal installations. 


Sinclair rust preventives are easily 
applied, easily removed — and they 
protect both internal and external 
surfaces. 


Write us for information about 
application of Sinclair Opaline* RP 
Oils, and Sinclair Rust-O-Lene* rust 
preventives to your problems. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off” 





FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 29, WN. Y, 
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is the only starch derivative produced commer- 
cially that warp sizes both filament and spun Acetate and 
aN Viscose Rayon yarns. It was specifically developed to replace 
€ : “ - scarce and more expensive protein sizes. It has been proven 
, | successful on numerous fabric constructions. 
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— with FIBERJEL AC, the fibers are securely bound 
together and provided with a protective film that 
reduces chafing in the loom. The yarns are given a 
flexibility that helps to prevent breakage under the 
tension required to produce smooth, uniform fabrics 
of excellent appearance and handle. Desizing is done 
readily without hazard to subsequent dyeing or finish- 
ing operations, 


—e 


Ne 





FIBERJEL AC is the result of eight years’ research. 
It is a carefully-refined, thin-cooking, white-powdered 
oO Ga starch derivative which gelatinizes to a colorless, semi- 
X : a : clear solution. It is more uniform ... less sensitive to 
‘ . - high temperature breakdown ... less expensive ... and 
& ai | more easily obtained than protein warp sizes. 











os ¥ Ask for a trial FIBERJEL AC demonstration — NOW! 


A National technician can run off both Acetate and 
Viscose beams without upsetting your regular pro- 
duction. 


te 


National also produces: NALEx for sizing fine combed 
cotton yarns and worsted yarns; KOVAT, a cold water : 
swelling gum for vat and discharge printing; HOOSIER 1 
Pearl Cornstarch; FLOJEL, uniform, thin boiling corn f 
starches in all standard fluidities; and FIBERTEX for tex- . | 
tile finishing. | 
Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Indianapolis, San Francisco, 
and other principal cities. In Canada: Meredith, 
Simmons & Co., Ltd.; Toronto and Montreal. 
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SPECIALTIES WITH EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 
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8&0 to 100 tons of coal are 

fed every 24 hours to the 
stoker hoppers of two 340 

h.p. and two 560 h.p 
boilers in this plant with 

a motor-driven floor- e 
controlled Cleveland 
Tramrail crane and one- 

half yard single line grab 
bucket 





This bucket is % yard size and carries 
l4 ton of coal. It is used as shown below. 





- 4 AL 





ee el In many boiler rooms the problem of handling 
a coal and ashes has been simplified by means of a 
ee o Cleveland Tramrail overhead system. This equip- 
ment not only eases the work but cuts costs. 

Both overhead cranes and rail systems are used 
depending upon the application. For large boiler 
rooms, as illustrated above, grab bucket handling 
cranes have proven advantageous. Overhead rail 
equipment as shown at left with electric hoist is in 


ot 





m& 3 


Buckets are rolled under discharge chutes of overhead use in many small and medium size plants. One man 
Pet Oe Oe rene, Ser Se Ser cree Cee eee ae usually can take care of a boiler room with this 
picked up and delivered to stoker hoppers by Tramrail ; ; 
System. Same equipment hauls ashes away. equipment and keep it clean and orderly. Inexpensive 


manually-operated equipment for handling one-half 
to one ton coal per hour can also be furnished. 










GET THIS BOOK! 
BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with CURVELAND TRAMRALL DIVISION 


valuable information. Profusely 


illustrated. Write for free copy. THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING co. 
1175 East 2835RD BST. WICKLIFFR. OHIO 


Le res 


CLEVELAND (49 TRAMRBAIL 
<= 3 ee ks _ OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT ; 
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LIVELY SPINNA CALF 
It’s the -Triple-Resilient Roll Covering 








Mills whose reputations depend on quality insist that nothing takes 


the place of leather rolls for fine spinning ... and no roller leather 





is as consistently high-quality as Lawrence’s Spinna Calf... The “grain” 


side of calfskin has natural characteristics for drafting — unequalled by any 





other material. Spinna Calf has become, through the years. the most generally used calfskin. Results 


Lawrence Spinna Calf 
Mass.. manufacturers of 


H. H. Hersey, Greenville, 5S. C. 





Lawrence Calfskins—Ist choice for aprons. Represented by 
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Looking Ah 
to Better Textiles 


UR experienced technicians, using 














the complete facilities of our textile 





laboratory, at Greenville, S. C., have 
successfully solved many problems in the 
use of starch. We cordially invite you to 


consult them if you have any starch prob- : 





lems. Their services are at your command. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY | 


Greenville, S.C. Greensboro, N. C. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. 
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TEXTILE MILLS USE 















VHIPCORD V-BELTS 


for Smoother, Steadier Power Application 







Yarn breakage on textile spinning machines is reduced. Time 






lost in making repairs is cut down drastically, because Condor 






Whipcord V-Belts work as a precisioned team. Starting is 






smooth, acceleration is uniform. No jerks and shocks, nor lost 






motion and wasted power. Control is positive. Service and 






speed are dependable—and long lived. The Whipcord 










Strength Member has low inelastic stretch and is 


| scientifically cushioned in Flexlastics for 





good gripping and cool running at high 





) speeds. 








The term FLEXLASTICS is an exclusive Man- 
hattan trade mark. Only Manhattan can make 
FLEXLASTICS ... Manhattan Belts will be made 
in the red color when again possible. 
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POINTS of ADVANTAGE 
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are evident in the cross-section shown here: for the Textile Industry 
' Wide margin of strength ® smooth running Transmission Belts — 
| eo ‘ V-Belts 
mM inimum inelastic Maximum traction saininiiiie Textile Specialties 
| stretch High resistance to side “a Loom Strapping 
i , on ops ir, Water and 
i ® Uniform flexibility wear Steam Hose Sand Roll Covering 
: gg meximem resistance to mp Correct lateral reinforce- Acid Hose Oilless Bearings 
| structural breakdown ment FireHose —C Pot Eyes 





; These 8 Points are correctly embodied in every Condor V-Belt. Other fac- Vacuum Hose Rub Aprons 
Rubber Lined Tanks 


tors being equal, the useful life of a V-Belt is limited by excessive stretch 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


of RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES and FACTORIES > * PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
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55 MADISON AVENUE +» NEW YORK ¥% 
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This beautiful, full-color 
poster, painted by 

the well-known illustrator, 
N. C. Wyeth, is yours 

for the asking. 

Printed on heavy paper, 
size 2744" x 434", this 


attention-compelling 


poster is ideally suited for 





posting in industrial 


plants and offices. 
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HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 903 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 


Please send me copies of your poster THE SPIRIT OF °46. 
I understand that this places me under no obligation whatsoever. 





Name 
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Title 


H/ AR ( ) / / 1, . Compan) 


Street 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS = ,, 
FOR INDUSTRY Zone No. 
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Lacers. 


» sAVE 307 ON YOUR 
BELT LACING COSTS| 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co. of 


Canton, Ohio, has effected a saving of about 30% 


in consumption of belt hooks by using Clipper Belt 
Hooks, Clipper Lubrihide Pins and Clipper Speed 







You, too, can make worth-while savings by using ALL THREE 3 | o* 


Clipper products. 


Remember, only Clipper Belt Hooks are packed with the long 


wearing Lubrihide Pins. 









Clipper No. 9 
Portable laces 
belts up to 6 
inches wide in 
one quick, easy 
-operation. 








The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer develops pressures up 
to 16 tons. With such pressure, hook legs can be embedded 
flush with the surface of any kind of belt and points clinched. 


The scientific action of the jaws forms a perfect line of 
well rounded loops permitting the use of maximum diameter 
Lubrihide Pin, also providing equal distribution of pulling 
strain on every hook. A belt joint so made will outlast by 
two to three times one made with an old-style portable lacer. 





We suggest that you check YOUR belt lacing situation. Send for 
folder describing the powerful Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer and 
other Clipper products. Phone your Mill Supply Jobber for a 


demonstration! 








ie 


Scientific action of Jaws forms 


a perfect loop for connecting pins. 











CLIPPER 
SPINDLE TAPE 
LACING 
EQUIPMENT 








RROD 











You can lace spindle tapes—10 times faster 
than stitching — with Clipper No. 25 Spindle Tape 
Hooks. The spinning frame is shut down only long enough 
to place the new tape on the pulleys and join the ends 
with the connecting pin — a short, easy operation. Tapes 
run true—last longer—run smoother—require less tension. 


VIBRATION is ELIMINATED. 



















CLIPPER 
CONDENSER 
TAPE LACING 
EQUIPMENT 


Condenser tapes are laced with Clipper ‘ 

No. 25 Condenser Tape Hooks. The joint is as flexible 
as the tape itself. Clipper Laced Condenser Tapes can be in- 
stalled in a fraction of the time required for endless tapes. 
Tape may be purchased in the roll at considerable saving, 
and cut to length. WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
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| CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY crano RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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As Recommended 
And Approved by Hh 


... “The use and value of permanent magnets 
has increased in recent years, due to improve- 
ments in design of the physical magnet and 
composition of the metal itself. 

‘The permanent magnet has _ sufficient 
strength to give complete satisfaction when 
properly installed. Proposed installations 
should be submitted to the insurance company 
having jurisdiction for approval. 

‘The permanent magnet is simple, requires 





Your Name 





CLIR AND MAIL TODAY Seereeeeeeeeeseaseeeeeeeeeeseeeeee 


For Your Copy of Bulletin 103 
Eriez Mfg. Co.. 1501E. 12th St., Erie, Pa. 


practically no maintenance other 
than cleaning of collected trash, easily 
understood and maintained by ordinary labor, 
not dependent upon outside source of power, 
relatively light in weight, extremely flexible 
in design, economic in cost and presents no 
additional fire hazard of its own to the process 
protected. 
‘‘Numerous installations of permanent mag- 
nets are operating with complete satisfaction 
in many textile mills.”’ 


— 





Factory Insurance Association 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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HENGE 


Address 








TYPICAL AIR LINE 






State 





INSTALLATION City 











ERIEZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1501 East 12th St. 
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HAVE YOU AN EXTRA 5° CYLINDER? 


provided by the extra cylinder, specially 


This modern slasher, with extra cylinder, 
uses one 7’ and two 9’ cylinders. If you 
have an extra 95’ cylinder available you can 
greatly increase your slasher production at 
a minimum cost. 

This special installation also takes a 
lower ceiling than the combination of two 
7’ and one 5’ cylinders, yet the production 
is within 10% to 15% of the larger slasher 
assembly. Either system will increase pro- 
duction and improve the quality of produc- 
tion so greatly that the cost involved is 
repaid in a surprisingly short time. 


In addition to the extra drying surface 


designed contact rolls supply great warp 
contact with each cylinder. Positive gear 
drive means the cylinders pull the warp — 
the warp doesn’t pull the cylinders, reducing 
tension and resulting in greater warp uni- 
formity and elasticity. Ball bearing mount- 
ings on cylinder shafts and contact rolls 
provide smoother operation. 

We will gladly make a study of your 
slasher room and make recommendations 
for modernization and improvements, with 
cost estimates, without obligation. Write or 


phone for further information — now. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Gatsou-Cock Company, Owners) 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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F ath ... faith in the future... faith in men of good will 
: ... eternally, these are the essence of the Christmas Season. 
As we pause to express Greetings to our friends in all those 
industries we serve, we renew our pledge of unstinted 


cooperation for the year ahead. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION © ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
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action on other fibers. The more Teea in a blend — 


famous-name suitings contain sixty percent — the more 


you can count on these characteristics to build 


satisfaction for spun rayon tropicals. 


For further information about Teca consult A. M. Tenney 
Associates, 10 East 40th Street. New York 16, sales 


representatives for Tennessee Eastman Corporation, 
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sport, Tennessee, subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak Co. 
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*EASTMAN CRIMPED ACETATE RAYON 
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If You ’ve Askin g These Questions About 
RECONVERSION INVENTORY 
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...Get This Helpful Kit FREES 








Covers all maker of motors, pumpa and vbelt drive 


S YOU RECONVERT to peacetime production—competitive r 
production in which every unit must operate at top effic- 
iency—you'll have to know what present equipment you can 
use, You'll want to weed out wartime makeshifts, match the 
right unit to each job. You'll need to take inventory. Allis- 
Chalmers’ free Reconversion Inventory Kit—covering all 
makes of electric motors, centrifugal pumps, and v-belt drives 
—will speed this work. It outlines entire procedure, states 
standards and formulae, includes simple check list appraisal 
charts. Call your A-C distributor or district office, or mail the 
coupon to ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG, Co., MILWAUKEE 1, WIs. 


ALLIS @ CHALMERS 


HEAR THE BOSTON SYMPHONY: Saturday, American Broadcasting Co. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, Dept. |7 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Send us the free Reconversion Inventory Kit 
covering motors, centrifugal pumps, and 
v-belt drives. 
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ABBOTT AUTOMATIC QUILLER 
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New 





























The winding units travel around the machine 
making a full bobbin each circuit. 


ONE Automatic Head doffs the full bobbins and 
starts the empty bobbins. 


Empty bobbins are poured into one large hopper 
and are sorted and fed automatically. 


Full bobbins are delivered to boxes or cans and 
when several lots are run, they are sorted and 
placed in separate boxes. 


Bunch is controlled by one adjustment in the 
Automatic Head, making all bunches uniform. 


A low-voltage, three phase totally enclosed 
motor drives the spindles directly. 


Spindle speeds up to 5200 RPM. 





ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


Southern Representative, L. 


S. 





@ 


Detectors stop motor when bobbin is full or 
thread breaks. 


Winds cotton, worsted, woolen, rayon, etc. 


Diameter and shape of bobbin easily and accu- 
rately controlled by a feeler working against 
a stationary rack. 


A flat double-throw cam, running in oil, gives 
overlapping layers of wind, giving greatly 
improved weaving results. 


Low investment and maintenance costs due to 
simple construction of winding units and to 
the use of only ONE automatic head to serve 
all spindles. 


9,000 bobbins per hour 


by one operator 





Ligon, Greenville, 8S. 


WILTON, N. H. 
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Yours for the Asking 





















This book is packed full of the very latest design 


ithe ah PO a ae 


data on magnesium. A ‘‘Must”’ for the library of 





every designer in every field of manufacture. It tells, 
when, where, why, and mostly Aow to use this light- 
est of structural metals... magnesium. Write for your 
copy, today. 








AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATION 


: SUBSIDIARY OF ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 





: a Aluminum Company of America 
PLEASE SEND ME (Sales Agent for Mazlo Magnesium Products) 
1704 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Name Title 











Company 
Address 
City _—_State ete 
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a compressor 


motor that cools 


motor that “takes its own medicine” is mighty important to anyone who 
intends to install an air conditioning system. 


A self-cooled compressor motor means longer life, fewer breakdowns, 
better service ...in short. . . correct air conditioning. It permits installation 
in unventilated spaces without overheating. 


The service-proved Westinghouse Hermetically Sealed Compressor with 
its refrigerant-cooled motor is famous for dependable performance. It is the 
result of more than 20 years of research and development. Its completely 
enclosed, hermetically sealed operating mechanism means sealed-in power, 


sealed-out trouble. 


Westinghouse presents John Charles Thomas—Sunday 2:30 P. M., E. S.T., NBC. 
Tune in Ted Malone, Monday through Friday, 11:45 A. M., E.S.T., ABC. f 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERY WHERE 
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WHATS IMPORTANT ABOUT 


* Air Conditioning 




















Write for YOUR COPY of this Free Book 


Right now is the time to start planning the air condition- 
ing installation you intend to buy. Westinghouse has 
published a book to help make your planning job easier. 
Ask for your free copy of ‘““How to Plan Correct Air 
Conditioning.”’ Address your nearest Sturtevant or 
Westinghouse office or write B. F. Sturtevant Co., divi- | 
sion of Westinghouse Electric, Hyde Park, Boston 36, 

Massachusetts. | 








f' W all S and Ceilings 


Maxim um 


WHITE Upp 
| Reflect the 





Laros Lingerie is nationally known for its 


«gs canta Pore nals —— excellent quality, it is not surprising that its manufac- 
Prowagsien voce, wo ware O10? ie turers believe quality begins with “good plant house- 
cemtememt eamatuctrt of cts Sethe Ag a sexser! . keeping , and that WHITE paint plays an important 
apar goot plant Paige piers © SST" vg ous vo me cere part in their housekeeping and efficiency program. The 
ee pnsen refrect Se Oconee sient $8 Laros letter herewith reiterates a fact which has been 
rovertoneess of ° Pegat, enetner aaah vost fet known by lighting engineers for years: namely, that 
oot got wee eeeeel sy porrered SUBDIEDY TET, we aes saat paint and light are partners in creating good seeing con- 
a aul ese par te ee > gee ditions and hence, in increasing production. 
= guse ery 
upper your prowess we wanes St OMEN A good WHITE paint of lasting whiteness is best 
ais oom for ceilings and walls because it has maximum reflectivity, 
sarees enuent eliminates glare and gloomy shadows through proper 
r distribution of light over the whole working area, and 


gets the most out of both natural and artificial light. 


Our booklet, “Color for Industry”, tells more about 
the partnership of Light and Paint in promoting and 
prolonging the efficiency of your workers. Send for a 


free copy of this helpful booklet TODAY. 








amp see PAC “a IR, 
OATE., a 


U. S$. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO, 
S-L Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 


one ve a aE 


Sa 

















Please send us, without charge er obligation, a copy of your 
16-page illustrated booklet entitled "‘Color for industry'’. 
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Piping Conversion 
CRANE Supplies Everything 






® Whether your piping reconversion job is big fol! 
or small, Crane is your logical partner to help 
get it done quickly. You select a// materials from 
the world’s largest line of valves, fittings, pipe, 
accessories and fabricated piping. 
You specify with complete confidence, 
for Crane can point out impartially 
the relative merits of all types of 
piping equipment. 


Ordering is simplified—your local 
Crane Branch or Wholesaler delivers 
everything to the job. One standard 
of quality in every item—and one 
responsibility backed by 90 years’ 
manufacturing experience—help si | 4 ; | 
assure time-saving, trouble-free in- - 4 D A BS 
stallations. The result is a piping | |S. : |; Va 





system that will operate longer, a7, rE Ji 
at highest efficiency and iow- yA LVE S | j 


est cost. For one example of 
complete Crane lines in 
brass, iron, and steel valves, 
see below. 


Condensate piping to heat exchanger and ~* 
air cooler in power plant. 






SERVICE RECOMMENDATIONS: Crane Standard Iron Body Wedge Gate Valves 
are suited for many services in factories and power plants, at all working pressures 
up to 125 pounds steam. Brass trimmed valves are recommended for steam, water 
or oil lines; all-iron valves for oil, gas or fluids that corrode brass but notiron. Made 
in O.S. & Y. and Non-Rising Stem patterns. See page 101 of your Crane Catalog. 


WORKING PRESSURES 




















Screwed or Flanged End Valves Hub End Valves | 
Size of Valve Saturated Cold Water, Oil Cold Water or Gas 
Steam or Gas, Non-Shock Non-Shock 
2 to 12 in, 125 pounds 200 pounds 200 pounds 
| 14 and 16 in. 125 pounds 150 pounds 150 pounds 
18 to 24 in. ° 150 pounds 150 pounds 











*For steam lines larger than 16-in., Crane 150-Pound Cast Steel Gate Valves are recommended. 
(For sizes under 2-in., use Crane Clamp Gate Valves.) 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. + Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


=@b VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 
PLUMBING - HEATING - PUMPS 
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ecognized advantages of Bunting Cast Bronze Bearings 
and Bars are maintained and increased by advanced metal- 
lurgy and manufacturing processes. These finer bronze bear- 
ings and bars are available in many different stock sizes from 
Authorized Bunting Distributors everywhere. Ask your Distrib- 
utor for Catalog giving complete listing. For Special bearings, 
to your own dimensions and alloys, write our factory direct. 
The Bunting Brass & Bronze Company, Toledo 9, Ohio. Branches 
in principal cities. 30 





BRONZE BEARINGS x BUSHINGS + PRECISION BRONZE BARS 
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WARTIME WEAR AND TEAR 
Has Been EXCESSIVE 








Long hours of operation, and sub-standard care have left 
many machines in need of complete rebuilding. 





We can rebuild your pickers exactly like new, or can exchange 
your old pickers for the rebuilt machines. 


The newly rebuilt picker is delivered at your mill; the same 
truck which delivers the new picker takes the old one away, and 
the new one is in operation the same day you get it. There is no 





serious loss of production. 








If you have spare pickers they can be shipped to us for rebuild- 






ing, or if necessary, we can rebuild them at your mill. 


We have Kitson picker repair parts in stock for immediate 









shipment on emergency repair orders. Wire or call us today and 
you can have the part at a southern mill tomorrow, or a northern 
mill day after tomorrow. 








Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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BULLETIN! 


SPEED RECONVERSION 
WITH HELP OF NEW 
ee FREE AC AT 


MAN OF \V-BELTS. MY STEEL CABLES 
ALLIS-CHALMERS GREAT éf ee ee 
NTA eT R MRI TMM REDUCE SLIPPAGECAUSED fo : - 

SPECIALLY DESIGNED, = BY STRETCH "hee ape | Guide to “How fo 


TESTED AND BUILT = Scot Take Reconversion 


TO LICK A SPECIFIC ‘7 ° 
patve Secesned Inventory’ of Drives, 


SAVE YOU | Z rae Motors, Pumps 
MONEY AND , — 

Lite) 6]:14- , am > : Help in the big job of reconverting for 

: | peacetime production is now offered to 


plants everywhere by Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., its district offices and dis. 


. a THIS ISNT AN ACT THEY CALL ME tributors. To all who request it, we're 
~~ IVCAN EAT UP 180°F STATIC-RESISTING SUPER-7 sending the new “Reconversion Inven- 
ane TEMPERATURES | BECAUSE | CARRY STATIC tory Kit”, planned to speed the task of 

















ALL DAY LONG. CHARGES TO MACHINES determining the condition of your ex- 
IF THE HEATS ON MERE THEYRE GROUNDED isting equipment — V-belt drives, mo- 





YOUR DRIVES, ~\. en tors, and centrifugal pumps — which 
CALL FOR SS ; es will be used in reconverted production. 
HEAT- RESISTING : : SS 
SUPER-7 ; | SUGGESTS PROCEDURE, 
eee nr STATES STANDARDS 


Used by foremen, maintenance men, 
and engineers, the Kit is a real time- 





ae SS saver... leads efficiently to probable 

\ SX trouble spots, helps clear them up. 

S ies: a) a Ee eee) Fae Gives bearing tolerances, resistance for- 

~<é a 
CL || 








7 AT ALL. 1M OILRESISTING SUPER-7 . 
... HANDLING 90% OF mulae, etc., in compact, easily-used form. 


ALL OILY DRIVE CONDITIONS Check List appraisal charts help deter- 


mine present and future condition of 
units inventoried. 


HOW TO GET YOUR KIT 


For your free Reconversion Inventory 
Kit, call your nearest Allis-Chalmers 
distributor or district office, or write 
Dept. 105, ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. Co. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 














pote nmeReNNmENRNiE 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG, CO. 
Dept. 105, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Texrope V-belts are available nation-wide through Allis- 
Chalmers Dealers and Sales Offices. It pays to make Allis- 


Chalmers your V-belt drive headquarters. Please send Reconversion Inventory 


Kit free of charge to: 


| ALLIS-CHALMERS = 











Texrope Super-7 V-Belts result from the cooperative research of two great com- 
panies—Allis-Chalmers and B. F. Goodrich—and are sold exclusively by A-C. 


—TrrtrtittittttfttftetlLlLlLCer. 


Attn. of Mr. 


man naeeeeeeseeuneceeeeseeens 


HEAR THE BOSTON SYMPHONY: Safurday, American Broadcasting Co. 


A 1961 
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Upper photo shows partial view of eight ht Monel-lined dye 
tanks in use in an eastern plant. Rolls, reels, baffle plates, — 
_ heating units and tie rods are also made of Monel. Lower 

Photo shows close-up of Monel lining after more than | 
ten years’ use. . 
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Yes, Becco engineérs. are now prepared to alba a survey: of. 
your plant and « advise: how “your ‘bleaching. Sperations can... 
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_A BRAND NEW MEANING | 


IN DYE KETTLE CONTROL | 





Foxboro CycleLog Controller 
on piece dye kettle at Woon- 
socket Falls Mill, Inc., Woon- . 
socket, R. I. Five months’ oper- j 
ation has shown consistently 
outstanding results. 


ee Nae 











ba: 2 


CycleLog Controller adds new principle to give wie 
completely predetermined program control — Se 














At last you can take all the guesswork — and the 
headaches — out of color matching! With Foxboro’s 
new CycleLog Controller you don't even have to guess 
the time needed to bring a kettle to the boil. You merely 
set the rate of rise, by a simple knob on the panel — and 
you do it without cams or extra instruments. 









o FOXBORO 


© is turn 4 
tings, Then <. knob 
and cutomatica]] 
















S to desired set. 


i 
nstrument takes Over 


Here's how this radically improved new dye kettle 
controller works, in the words of D. Brophy, boss dyer 
of Woonsocket Falls Mill, Inc.; “Now we've got 
CycleLog Control, I just write the knob settings on the 
job ticket and then forget it. You always had to worry 
when you just had a certain length of time to bring the 
kettle to the boil, because the supply water was never 
the same twice, and the boils aren't always the same, 
either. Now we set the Controller to the rate we want it 
to come up, and that’s the same thing summer or win- 
ter. You just turn the knob to any rate you want”. 










aes Perature from 
Starting Point to boilin 


at Specified 
Tate-of.r; ; 
Per minute) Of-rise (in d 


the Se. 


J Point 
©grees 





















Full details of Foxboro’s revolutionary new Cycle- 
Log Controller for any type of dye kettle will be sent 
on request. Write The Foxboro Company, 18 Neponset 
Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. Branches in principal cities. 




















AUTOMATIC 


OX BORO pyE-vat CONTROL 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Your GATES VULCO ROPES 











Early in the war, it became perfectly 
clear that Army tanks, tractors and self- 
| propelled big guns in combat service simply 
| had to have V-Belts of greater strength and 
durability than had ever been built before. 
Gates developed these greatly superior V- 
; belts through intensified, specialized _re- 
; search — and here is why this fact is now 


: important to YOU: 


§ Every improvement developed by 

i) Wakes tae Oa Army V-belts has 

also been added, day by day, to 

the quality of the standard Gates 

| Vulco Ropes which have been de- 
livered to you. 

Here is one of the very few instances 

i. in which improvements developed primarily 

for military use could be passed on imme- 

diately to you. Ordinarily, you would have 

had to wait. An exception was made in the 

| case of Gates V-belts because it was recog- 


GATE 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., $49 West Washington 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Filth St. 
GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street 
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DALLAS 2. TEXAS, 1710 N. Market Street 
NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg. 





Are Today Making Performance Records 


NEVER EQUALED by ANY V-Belts Before! 


nized that industry needed the best possible 
V-belts in order to achieve the greatest pos- 
sible production—and maximum production 
was vitally essential. 

That is why Gates has been able to pass 
on to you, day by day, every V-belt improve- 
ment developed for our armed forces during 
the war —and that is why your Standard 
Gates Vulco Ropes are today outperforming 
any V-belts ever built before! 








THE MARK OF 
SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 


THE GATES RUBBER CO. 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks 
in All Large Industrial Centers 


ATLANTA 3, GA., 521-23 C & S National Bank Building 
DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 
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Ready to Go... REGARDLESS OF RAIN 


Thanks to J 0 U A R 0 L 


REG. UV. S. PAT. OFF. 


Che ultimate in water-repellent finishes 


QUAROL is now available for civil- 
ian use for weather proofing 
fabrics, giving the same protection to 
the fabrics as given to our Armed 
Forces. 
Mill men know that to specify 
Aquarol is to assure high water-repel- 
lent efficiency for overcoatings, ski 


ARKANS 


NEWARK 


suits, sport jackets and slacks and all 
kinds of rainwear fabrics. 

Aquarol will assure customer satis- 
faction and added sales value without 
increasing finishing costs. 

Produced to meet government speci- 
fications during the war and now to 
meet the demand of the public. 


AS CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals For Over 40 Years. 


NEW JERSEY 
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Type 30 Air-Cooled Compressor On "SS gle Stage Compressor ON Type ‘*G'' Motorblower 
"2 ~ to 10 ~ es ¢ ¢” For continuous duty, 10 to 125 hp % ¢% ° ¢ For low pressures, 2 to 30 hp 


Then pipe it to the sp ts where your troubles occur, . . . 
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Air- ee squeeze rolis on Rien & 


nn 


Oil atomizers on woolen mixing picker Air-operated guiders on semi-decator 
Lombard continuous washer 


Acsute: Increased production, uniform quality, less handling, less seconds. 


Compressed air has proved itself to be such an efficient, flexible, and 
economical source of power that its uses have increased from the origi- 
nal humidification and cleaning applications of 50 years ago to a long 
list of services of which the following are but a few: 


DECKERS .. . TEMPERATURE CONTROL .. . GUIDERS . . . SQUEEZE ROLLS... 
ATOMIZERS ... DRYERS... CALENDERS ... CONVEYORS... HOISTS... PRESSES 
-«- CARD STRIPPERS ... VACUUM CLEANERS ...AIR TOOLS... DRY CLEANERS... 
YARN CONDITIONERS. 


Ingersoll-Rand Company pioneered in the manufacture of air com- 
pressors and today makes just the compressor you need. (Over 1000 
sizes and types.) Consult an I-R Engineer. He knows your problems 
and is always ready to discuss them with you. 


Ingersoll- Rand 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 1-792 
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Could be... if that drop were laden with particles of 
rust. Your fabrics would get stained . . . your per- 
centage of seconds increased. Alcoa Aluminum 
exhaust hoods and ventilating ducts give the needed 
protection. Condensation is not discolored by 
aluminum; drips cause no stains. Aluminum, highly 
resistant to corrosion, requires no protective paint 
to prolong its service life. The metal can be left 





bare and bright, adding to the appearance of an 
installation. Maintenance costs are extremely low. 

Does your new plant layout specify aluminum 
hoods, ducts .. . in the bleach room, dye house and 
weaving rooms? Your local sheet metal worker is 
probably now an old hand at fabricating aluminum. 

AtumInuM Company OF America, 1939 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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A NEW VAT DYE—CALCOSOL GRAY 2G DOUBLE 
PASTE*— meets your present need for colors of extreme 
fastness to light and laundering—particularly in dyeing 
of all types of cotton and viscose rayon material. 

FASTNESS TO: In recent field trials, CALCOSOL GRAY 2G DOUBLE 

Wet} PASTE has demonstrated outstanding level dyeing proper- 
WEATHER ties... it is useful not only as a basis for grays, but as 
CHLORINE an excellent shading color for mode shades... it is 
PEROXIDE equally suitable for piece or package dyeing. 

oe ee Write now for Calco’s Technical Color Announcement 
—e giving complete details on this New Vat Dye. 


HOT PRESSING 
CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 


CALCOSOL GRAY 
2G DOUBLE PASTE 
SHOWS SUPERIOR 


DRY CLEANING 














Chicago . Philadelphia . Boston . Charlotte . Providence 


*U. S. Patent Applied For 























BETTER PACKAGING 


We are creating better containers for your products. 
We can smooth the way from your factory fo the ulti- 





mate consumer. 


APACO Packaging Engineers will help solve your Eye 
Appeal-Sales Appeal-Consumer Acceptance problems. 


ATLANTA Aaa COMPANY 


Established 1868 


[APACE | 








© CORRUGATED CONTAINERS © FOLDING CARTONS e@ PAPER BAGS @ PAPER PRODUCTS 
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QILITE 


Heavy Duty Oi! Cushion 
Self-Lubricating Bearings 
and Machine Parts 









® a ” 
First Choice of Mill Men 2 
Oitite Standard and Specially Q | qi ‘ T = 
Designed Bearings, also Solid and Cored 


Bars, are stocked by our representatives 
for your convenience. 





*% Improves Machine Accuracy 


Factory Engineers and Field Engineering * Prevents Oil Spoiling Textiles 
Representatives offer their services and *% Reduces Down Time and Delay 
invite your inquiries. % Saves Lubrication and Servicing 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


AMPLEX DIVISION — DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Textile Field Engineering Representatives: 





MR. FRED DEAN MR. FRANK BEEMER MR. JOHN C. TARBELL 
D & D Engineering Company Beemer Engineering Co. 369 Belmont Avenue 
Charlotte, North Carolina 401 North Broad Street 7 Springfield, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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MASONEILAN 


TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 


Provide a more uniform finish and increase the production 


of Processed Fabrics 




















Because Masoneilan Palmer-Dryer temperature 
controls automatically maintain the predetermined surface 
temperature, whether the machine is in motion or not, they reduce the 
amount of reject material and increase the daily production of uniformly 
finished processed cloth. In addition, blanket life is increased as much as 
100%... resulting in blanket life savings which quickly pay for the initial 
cost and then go on adding to profits. Other advantages of Masoneilan temperature 
controls include uniform drying, no overheating of the blanket and protection 
when the dryer is idle and during start up. Get the full details on 
Masoneilan Palmer-Dryer temperature controls. Write for details, today. 





MASON-NEILAN REGULATOR CO. 
3 1071 MARIETTA ST., ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
Main Office: BOSTON, MASS. 
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Photograph courtesy Renfrew Bleachery, Travellers Rest, S. C. 


FOR FASTER ; @ NOPCO 2272-R can step up the volume and quality 


: of sanforized goods, because this homogeneous, hygro- 
MORE UNIFORM | scopic clear oil is easily soluble in water and capable 
of imparting instantaneous rewetting. Its exceptional 
penetrating qualities assure more uniform shrinkage 

during the sanforizing operation. 


| se 
: ! OTHER ADVANTAGES — NOPCO 2272-R resists 
4 oxidation — causes no odor or discoloration — is com- 
| pletely miscible with finishing oils — provides lubri- 
cation that makes fibers soft and pliable without 
) 7 becoming greasy or slippery. Through rapid wetting 


or rewetting at low concentrations. NOPCO 2272-R 


TAY reduces costs. 
A dependable wetting and rewetting agent is indis- 


pensable to uniform sanforizing. If you are not get- 
ting controlled shrinkage, it will pay you to change 
to NOPCO 2272-R now. For further particulars. write 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Harrison. N. J. 


Branches: 
-_ Boston * Chicago * Cedartown,Ga. * Richmond. Calif. 


For Instantaneous Rewetting NOPE O EVOLVED THROUGH RESEARCH 


REC.U .S.PAT.OFF. 
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BROWN SIZE COOKING CONTROL SYSTEM 











To secure uniform results in sizing cotton yarn 
or cloth and to avoid streaky, defective goods, 
the sizing preparation must always be of the 
same viscosity, which means that it must be 
kept at the same temperature constantly from 
batch to batch. 


Size Cooking with the Brown Time-Tempera- 
ture Control System prevents lumping and 
assures that the product contains no undis- 
solved starch. 


During the cooking period steam is throttled 
down to give slow, even cooking with the tem- 
perature never varying from the desired con- 
trol point. There is no risk of “boiling over" and 
it frees the operator for other duties. 


The Brown Thermometer Controller throttles 
steam flow so the temperature of the kettle is 
dropped to that of the storage kettle and held 
there indefinitely, or automatically shuts off 


Completely installed—includes 


Brown vate yom 


the steam at the end of the cooking cycle. 


When the kettle is dumped and refilled, the 
operator then pushes an external button which 
automatically resets the control system for 
another cook, without opening the instrument 
door. 


The Brown Size Cooking Control System is 
simple in operation and quick in response. The 
flexibility of the Brown Thermometer Control- 
ler provides any desired cycle of control which 
can be obtained by simply setting the time 
period and the temperature control point. The 
rest is automatic. This means dollars and cents 
savings in obtaining uniform size cooking. 


Write for catalog. The Brown Instrument 
Company, a division of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., 4492 Wayne Avenue, 
Philadelphia, 44, Pa. Branch offices in all prin- 


cipal cities. 


Boston Office - 799 Beacon Street --- Atlanta Office - 4 N. Rhodes Center. 


BROWN THERMOMETER CONTROLLERS 





and-MINNEAPOLIS HONEYWELL CONTROLS 


Please Mention 
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Thermometer Controller (air-operated 10% 
Throttior), Diaphragm Valve, Timer, Solenoid Val ve, Switches, Signal Lights and all accessories 


How to get 


UNIFORM SIZE COOKING 
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Write for Information 
on the Complete Perma-Par Line 


of Textile Specialties 


REFINED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Lyndhurst New Jersey 


Se Manufacturers of PERMA-CIDE. the approved. outstanding mildew-proofing agent 


Southern Representative: DYER S$. MOSS, 1301 Liberty Life Bldg. Charlotte, North Carolina 
New England Representative: E. L. LEGG, P. O. Box 597, Providence, R. | 
Canadian Selling Agents: Berkeley Products Canada, Ltd., 41 Hillcrest Avenue, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
Exporting Agent: Chem-Col “Company, 82 Wall St.. New York |City 





Published by SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC., Salem, Mass. 


DEC. 1945 


FIRST INSTANT START, COLD-CATHODE 
FLUORESCENT (K) LAMPS WILL HELP 
CUT MAINTENANCE COSTS 


STANDARD PRODUCTION BASIS 








LONG-LASTING LIGHTING PUT ON 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
CONTACT BUTTON-FOR 
SIMPLE INSTALLING! 





NEW! REVOLUTIONARY! a 
INSTANT STARTING, COLD-CATHODE 
FLUORESCENT LAMP 
a 














Lamp Designation K96T8 ‘7216 
‘Nominal Lamp 
Length* 96" 72!" 


Bulb Diameter T8(1%) 8 §=F-B (1) 
The newest of Sylvania Electric’s devel- | new lamp has a specially designed con- 

opments—the K Fluorescent Lamp—| tact button made to fit its lampholder ianepeies 120 120 
marks one of the broadest, most revo-| (punched with a hole of similar design ) 


lutionary steps yet made in the lighting 
field. 

Textile plants, in particular, will be 
interested in the following special 
advantages of these lamps: 

1. Because they will be instant start- 
ing and will have a rated life of 10,000 
hours—virtually unaffected by the fre- 
quency of on-and-off operation—they are 
especially suitable for places where 
maintenance is either difficult or costly. 

2. For further simplification of instal- 
lation and maintenance, the base of the 





in order to prevent lamps that might 
look like the K lamp from being insert- 
ed into the circuit. 

These Sylvania cold-cathode fluores- 
cent (K) lamps will be placed on a 
standard production basis. They will be 
available early in 1946 through the 
usual distribution channels, will be 
made in 72” and 96” lengths of 1l-inch 
(T8) diameter, and will come in the 
standard white color. Soft white. day- 
light and a wide variety of other color 


lamps will be added gradually. 





Life Expectancy, 
Hours 16,000 10,000 


*Measured from back to baci: of the twe 
tampholders. 


* 








For further information about the newest 
of Sylvania’ s developments—the K Fluores- 
cent Lamp—instant starting, cold-cathode, 
long-lasting—write Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., Salem, Mass. 


SYLVAN IAW ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES. WIRING DEVICES; ELECTRIC LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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IT WILL 
INCREASE YOUR 
PRODUCTION 








AN INSTALLATION of Foster Model 102’s will provide the extra 
“vitamins” that you need in your winding department to increase pro- 
duction. This machine will produce 2 packages in the same time that an 


obsolete machine will produce 1 — with a reduction in labor cost 
of 33%. 


PI PELE LOA I EE IE EO LEON I 


OTHER SAVINGS 


Of course, production and labor saving are not the only factors to consider; 
so note these other important savings: 


MAINTENANCE COSTS are very low, since specially trained, highly 
paid mechanics are not required to keep the Model 102 in working order, 
or to make adjustments. 

REPAIR COSTS are cut, because the Model 102 is rugged, like all 
Foster Machines. They are as low as $3.50 per year per 100 spindles 
in some cases. 


MACHINERY INVESTMENT is proportionately less, because of 100% 


increase in production over obsolete machines and because of the famous 
Foster FLEXIBILITY. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


Southern Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. Canadian Representative, Ross, Whitehead 
& Co., Ltd., University Tower Bldg., 660 Ste. Catherine Street, West, Montreal, Quebec. 


Ask for Bulletin A-95 
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“WHAT ARE THE 
FACTS?” 


N THE DESK of a New York about the cotton textile industry. 

lawyer who directs the global This search for facts has led us 

activities of the world’s greatest into many lands, to many peoples, 
charitable organization are these to many markets. 


words, “What are the facts ?”’ The sum of these facts gives us 


In his practice, as in his present a detailed comprehension of ma- 
work, the full and complete an- terials, production, distribution 
swers to this simple question have and selling as well as financing. 


been the basis of his success. The mills we represent as sales 


‘What we know today is the sum agents enjoy the full use of these 
of more than a century spent in facts—the intelligent application 
seeking. finding, assorting. ana- of which is the basis of our long 
lyzing and weighing the facts and prosperous association. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street. New York City 


(established 1841) 


BOSTON ° CHICAGO ° SAN FRANCISCO ° ATLANTA 
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You still have time! In December, your employees’ 
allotments to the Victory Loan through your com- 
pany’s Payroll Savings Plan offer a final chance to 





help speed the proud homecoming of our fighting 
men—and do all in medical power for our hospital- 
ized heroes! 


Make December a plantwide TOP-THE-QUOTA 
drive! Now’s the time to spotlight your Payroll 


Savings Plan—and “brief” your Bond-selling organ- 





ization for fast, last minute action! 


Resolicit every employee to buy 
the New F.D.R. Memorial $200 Bond 
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The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


COTTON 
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and the 
HOME STRETCH 
for YOU! 





The new Franklin Delano Roosevelt $200 Bond — 


better than actual cash because it earns interest—is 


a strong building stone toward the secure future of 


every employee-purchaser! 


From now ’til the New Year — with plant rallies, 
interdepartmental contests and resolicitation—keep 
Payroll Savings Plan Bond-buying at a new Victory 
Loan high! Buying a Victory Bond is the best way of 
saying “Welcome Home” to our returning veterans! 
Also an active aid in assuring pros- 
perity to your nation, your employees 


—and your own industry! 





— | This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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EVERY INDUSTRY 
can use : 


JOHNSON Searing BRONZE 


Regardless of the type of product you manufacture, there 
is a need for Johnson UNIVERSAL Bronze in your plant. | 
It is the highest quality bearing bronze available .. . ideal t 
Cat alogue for maintenance and repair work. ; 


il onctemaeeae Johnson UNIVERSAL Bronze saves your time and money. 
describes the most 


complete Sleeve Every bar is completely machined—ID—-OD—ENDS. This | 
Bearing Service in saves 25 per cent in purchase weight and guarantees the : 
=e res Welle: for bar to be entirely useable from end to end. The range of | 
Ariane rete +m sizes . . . over 350 solid and cored enables you to buy 
according to your needs. The next time you need bearing 
bronze .. . call in your local Johnson Bronze Distributor. 
You will find his name in your telephone directory ... | 
under Bearing Bronze. : 


JOHNSON @@m BRONZE 


SLEEVE 


SLEEVE BEARING |. sbearine HEADQUARTERS 


530 S$. MILL STREET Sey NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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Thirty years of research and development 
work in textile air conditioning have 
equipped Bahnson with a practical and 
economical solution to any textile air con- 
ditioning problem. 


WE MANUFACTURE OR CAN SUPPLY — 


HUMIDIFYING 
REFRIGERATIVE COOLING 
EVAPORATIVE COOLING 
HEATING 
AIR FILTERING 

DEHUMIDIFYING 

AIR CLEANING 

VENTILATION 


in any combination with automatic controls 


ae > i$ Ss oo ts ox 
Re re 











We believe our pneumatic Atom- 
izer, Centrifugal Humidifier, 
Humiduct System, dry duct ven- 
tilation with Centrifugal Humidi- 
fiers or Atomizers, unit central 
stations, and large central sta- 
tions, for saturated air are with- 
out peer. We furnish and install 
these systems with any type of 
air filtering devices, dehumidify- 
ing by chemical means or heat, 
heating systems, refrigeration 
systems, or evaporative 


cooling systems. 


C 


° o 
AIR CONDITIONIN G\G@S AY 
THE BAHNSON CO. =A WINSTON-SALEM. N.C. 


886 DREWRY ST. 93 WORTH ST, 553 S. FIGUEROA ST. 703 EMBREE CRESCENT W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD. 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK CITY LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. WESTFIELD, N. J. HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Your product needs 
_ DISTINCTION 





Attractively, unmistakably, the apothecary’s 
jat says “Drugs.” Is your identification 
equally distinctive? There’s no apology 
for poor labeling and marking when 

a customer is choosing between competitive 
items. Kaumagraph Products offer several 
attractive, safe methods of presenting the 
trademark or name on your product. 











Kaumagraph Dry Transfers*, Prestomarks, 
Embossed Seals, Lithography — developed 
for textile application through years of 
research, new methods and products 

tested by use in the war, can meet your 
severest specifications for adequate, 
economical identification and packaging. 








Antiquated identification is no match for 
rie Bea flooded consumer markets. Send your 
te products, new or old, into the field — 
trademarked for triumph by Kaumagraph. 
Send for a Kaumagraph Identification 
Man today. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. ‘‘Kaumagraphs”’ are made only by Kaumagraph Company 








PRESTOMARKS 


for economical, attractive, 


permanent labeling. The touch fr i 
of a hot iron makes them s@-NG) MW 
AeA 1 W/ 


stick for all time. a 


Vdeniificalion “Meadguaricrs since 1902 


AGRAPH 





KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY + WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE + EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
NEW -YORK 1, N. Y. * REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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ELECTRON MICROSCOPE USED IN 





Recently added to the extensive ar- 
ray of American Viscose Corpora- 
tion’s scientific research equipment 
is an RCA electron microscope. The 
magnifying power of the device far 
exceeds that of the best optical 
microscope, with magnifications up 
to 50,000 diameters easily obtainable. 

Installed in the Corporation’ S 
Chemical Research Laboratory, 
Marcus Hook, Pa., the microscope 
is an electronic device that permits 
scientists to see objects far smaller 
than anything heretofore made vis- 
ible to the hanes eye. It is used both 
in long range academic research and 
in immediate projects dealing with 
the structure and chemistry of ray- 
ons, with the objective of improving 
rayon and extending its applications. 


NEW RAYON RESEARCH STUDIES 


a: 





New Fabrics Approved 
as CROWN Tested 


Among the new rayon fabrics re- 
cently approved under 
the CROWN* Tested 
Plan are the following: 


Cohn - Hall -Marx’s “Pan- 
coast,” an all spun viscose 
rayon fabric, finished by 
Waldrich Co., Allied Tex- 
tile Printers, and Housa- 
tonic Dyeing and Printing Co., Inc., ap- 
proved for hand washability, for dresses 
and blouses. 





Verney Fabric’s trio of fuji, broadcloth 


When Writing Advertisers, Please 


and thick-and-thin types of all spun vis- 
cose rayon fabric, finished by Kenyon Fin- 
ishing Co.; approved for w vashability, for 
men’s dress and sport shirts. 


j 


Ripley’s “Hostess Crepe,” 100% viscose- 
and-acetate rayon fabric, woven and dyed 
by Stonecutter Mills; approved for hand- 
laundering, for blouses and —s 


Rose Fabric’s “South Wind,” 100% vis- 
cose-and-acetate spun rayon fabric, fin- 
ished by Allied Textile Printers, Raytex 
Dyers and Printers, Inc., and Housatonic 
Print Works; approved for hand washabil- 
ity, for sportswear and dresses. ; 


Stehli’s “Trikspun,” an all spun viscose 
rayon fabric, finished by Acme Finishing 
Co., Lawrence Print Works, and United 
Piece Dye Works; approved for hand 
washability, for dresses. 


Briggs F. Spach’s “Laurelle,” all spun rayon 
fabric, finished by Sussex Dye & Print 
Works; approved for hand washability, for 
dresses and sportswear. 


Traub-Lyons-Oppenheim’s new all spun 
rayon fabric, finished by Sales Finishing 
Co.; approved for washability, for paja- 
mas. 


Crest Fabrics’ “Fandango,” all spun rayon 
fabric, finished by Shamokin Dye & Print 
Works, Inc.,; approv ed for hand washabil- 
ity, for women’s and children’s wear. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


i PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarnor fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN*” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of 
rayon yarns and staple fibers 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y.; 
Charlotte, N.C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R.I.; Washington, 

D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, TESTED 
W. Va.; Peihersbece, @. Va.; ;Mead- (i 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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*THE VICTOR SERVICE ENGINEER is the expert Mr. Oakes 
consults when he talks travelers and related spinning and 
twisting problems. He knows that the performance of the best 
frames he can get can be no better than the performance of 


the travelers. 


MORE THAN EVER BEFORE you, too, need this friendly, prompt, 
result-getting service that has made Victor Travelers standard 


for over 8,000,000 spindles of spinning and twisting. 


NEW FIBERS, NEW BLENDS that will appear more than ever 
in the peacetime production picture are not new to the Victor 
Service Engineer. Talk over your reconversion plans with 
him, traveler-wise . . . he'll call at your request. Write, wire, 


or phone the nearest Victor Office. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. — 20 Mathewson St. — Tel. Dexter 0737 


GASTONIA, N. C.—173 W. Franklin Ave.—Tel. 247 
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Mr. Oakes 
has a 


Deputy Dreamer 





>, 


sion plans turn out successfully. 


So you'll often see him in a huddle with an 
expert” who has sat in on thousands of spinning 
and twisting problems, and seen them through 


to a successful solution. 


That’s why, when markets get back to normal, 
Mr. Oakes knows he'll have equipment that will 
enable him to match his competitor’s best —in 


yarn quality and price-setting advantage. 


# ike any mill superintendent, Mr. Oakes has 
been dreaming up the kind of mill he'd have, 
come peacetime, as he nursed along the limping 
equipment he had to “make do” during the war. 


But Mr. Oakes is smart enough not to do his 
dreaming alone (which is the reason, no doubt, 
he got to be superintendent). He knows that he 
couldn't possibly find the time to dig up all the 
information he wants to make sure his reconver- 
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Season's 
‘Greetings 


ONY 2 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


oF eam Vee . PROVIDENCE ° CHA RE@LIE 
In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q.; Toronto, Ont. 
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MEDLEY 


REPAIR PARTS ASSURE | 
CONTINUOUS OPERATION 



























An idle machine is a costly piece of equipment and a definite liability to your 


plant. Medley repair parts will keep your drawing room machinery producing the 





Write, wire or phone 


Medley for estimates : oe 
and quotations. They maximum of superior sliver. 


will gladly cooperate 


wink tae Medley repair parts of the same high quality as Medley drawing are always in 


| stock and ready for immediate servicing. This helps to increase your profits and 
if produce better yarns. 





Medley installations throughout the industry have given years of dependable 
service and Medley drawing in your mill will assure you continuous operation. 
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] 3 Reeves Transm 


REGULATE SPEED AND TENSION 
IN TWO FINISHING RANGES «x «x « 


@In the operation of a finishing 
range, two things are exceedingly 
important: the speed of the cloth 
through the range; and the tension 
of the cloth at each stage of the 
range, to prevent undue stretch or 
shrinkage. 


In the two ranges shown here, 
one with Mangle and five stacks of 
cans, and the other with Mangle 
and six stacks, a No. 5 Class E (4:1 
speed ratio) REEVES Variable Speed 
Transmission is the master control, 
regulating cloth speed in the range 
to the right. A No. 6 Class E (4:1 
speed ratio) regulates cloth speed 
in range to the left. 


Other sizes of REEVES Transmis- 
sions, each different and carefully 
selected for horse power and speed 
ratio, drive the mangles, and acct- 
rately regulate cloth tension 
between the stacks of cans. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 


REEVES 


ebccurate 
Variable 


Thus it is not only possible to 
regulate the speed for various 
weights of cloth, but also to permit 
shrinking or stretching of goods to 
meet exact requirements. 


The speed and tension may be 
changed at any one place along the 
range, without changing the rela- 
tionship or tension of cloth between 
any of the other stacks of cans. 
When once pre-set for any desired 
shrinkage or stretch, this setting is 
maintained accurately regardless of 
speed changes made through the 
master control for higher or lower 
cloth speed. 


Ease and accuracy of adjustability, 
and proven dependability for this 
and many other applications, have 
made REEVES the predominate speed 
control method of the textile in- 
dustry. For additional data, write 


for 96-page Catalog TG-450. 


e COLUMBUS, INDIANA 





sion for infinite speed ad- 
justability over wide range. 


stant speed motor to a var- 
iable speed drive. 


itive combines motor, 
speed varying mechanism, 
reduction gears. 














Speed Control 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10,OHIO 


off : HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


Southern Representative: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. € 
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Hosiery Mill Wants Knotter 
“We 
knotter’ 
gether, 
formation 

cured.” 


understand there is a small ‘hand 
which is used to tie threads to 
and we would appreciate any in- 


as to where these could be se 


A. MILLER 
H.R.H. Silk Hosiery Mills, Ine. 
Quincey, Il. 
. 


Warp Sizing 

“Can you please send us two reprints on 
your article, ‘Some Studies on Cotton Warp 
Sizing,’ by Paul Gulledge, which was pub- 
lished in your August issue?” 

W. F. 

Supt., Bruck Silk Mills, Ltd. 
Cowansville, Que., Canada 
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PARRY 


Might Be Both 


“* . .. In talking with Mr. Blank about 
this ad, he says the original one is still 
pulling: must be a good ad or a good maga- 
fine. ; 

IRENE AYER 
Ayer & Gillett, Ine. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
* 


Plain Talk, Please 


Someone wired a government bureau ask- 
ing whether hydrochloric acid could be used 
to clean a given type of boiler tube. The 
reply was: “Uneertainties of reactive proc- 
esses make use of hydrochloric acid undesir 
able where alkalinity is involved.’’ 


The inquirer wrote back, thanking the 
bureau for the advice, and said that he 
would use hydrochloric acid. The bureau 
wired him: “Regrettable decision involves 


uncertainties. Iiydrochlorie will produce 
submuriate, invalidating reactions.” 

Again the man wrote them thanking 
them for their advice and said he was glad 
to know that hydrochloric acid was all 
right. This time the bureau wired in plain 
English : 

“Hydrochloric 
tubes.”’ 


acid will eat hell out of 


your 





‘‘Ring Out, Wild Bells—Ring Out 


1945,’’ a year of victory but of war and 
bloodshed—-a year of doubt and hope. 
As a small cog in the industrial ma- 
chine that is the envy of the whole world, 
‘*Cotton’’ 


we on appreciate the interest 





of both readers and advertisers in our 
pages during the year and sincerely hope 
that we may build further for both in 
1946. In the meantime—thank you, one 
and all, and to each a very Merry Christ- 
mas and a Prosperous New Year. 
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Southern Textile Exposition 
March, 1946, Issue 


“We are in receipt of vour circular letter 
announcing Southern -/lrextile Exposition 
Number——March, 1946—and as we will want 
to have a page ad in this issue, would ap 
preciate your advising when we will have 
to have copy in your hands.” 


(Name Withheld) 


The March, 1946, issue of COTTON (Serv- 
ing the Textile Industries) will carry full 
advance information on the exhibits, the 
floor layout, the men in attendance at each 
exhibit, ete. Due to its close affiliation with 
the Southern Textile industry and with this 
this exhibition, this number is regularly the 
largest and most complete directory for the 
exposition. It will reach the textile mills 
well in advance of the show and will also 
be distributed to each booth at the Textile 
Hall. 

Its advertising pages will constitute the 
most complete directory of new and effi- 
cient machinery, equipment, and supplies for 
the textile industry since the last show. 
Advertisers should plan 1946 schedules to 
include representative space in this num- 
ber to present their messages to the tex 
tile field. 

* 
Wants “Cotton” 

. The [October] issue of CoTTon 
looked so good that I would like you to put 
me down as a subscriber. * 

GLENN 
V-P, Forstmann Woolen Co. 
Passaic, N. J. 


GARDINER 


Sf 
Uxbridge Worsted Co. 


From time to time, we have been pleased 
to mention on this page attractive booklets 
put out by progressive mill organizations to 
show their organization to employees, cus 
tomers, and the general public. One of the 
best we have ever seen is a recent 72-page 
book of Uxbridge Worsted Company, show- 
ing their mills both North and South, their 
war efforts, peacetime fabrics, and plans 
for the future. Congratulations to this or- 
ganization and to Robert B. Grady Co., who 
worked with them in designing and prepar- 
ing this attractive book. 
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Worsted Tops 
Will 
the 
sted Tops at 
or a 
peared 7? 


please send either a r 
‘Manufacture of Wor 
Mills’ (July, 1945) 
issue in which It ap 


you 
article, 
Arlington 
the 


print of 
copy of 
HENRY SCHWARTZ 


National Worsted Mills. Ine. 
N. ¥ 


V-P. 
Jamestown, 

(Copies of this issue were completely ex 
hausted, but the article 


are available request. ) 


® 


reprints of above 


Hipon 


Wool Socks on Komets 


Section of the 
there was an interesting article on 
‘Knitting Wool Socks on Komet Machines.’ 
Would it be possible to obtain about twenty 
five reprints?” 


“In the Knitting Octobe 


issue, 


JOHN L. STICKLEY 


Wm. Whitman Co.. Ine 


Charlotte, N. C. 





‘*Cotton’s’’ advertisers in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and the New York 
area, and many other textile friends of 
E. A. (‘‘Robby’’) Robison will be 
grieved to learn of his sudden death in 





New York City November 3. A graduate 
of Wesleyan University, active in indus- 
trial advertising since 1927, he had been 
connected with ‘‘Cotton’’ since early 
1936. We on ‘‘Cotton’’ have lost an able 
associate and sincere friend. 
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“Well, that certainly looks like the answer 


33 


to real production. . . y 





















THE SERVICE THAT 
BUILT OUR BUSINESS 


CAN HELP YOURS h 


LL men often find that calling ina Rohm and Haas representative 





aera is a good way to iron out operating difficulties. 
Our business has been built large'y Take kier boiling, for example. Many mills have found 1 Tarron 770 
on the practical help we nave coht —recommended by Rohm and Haas textile specialists— a means of 
customers, Fig 


. r : al . . 
able to give ortaen  ekenuing improving the efficiency of the process. 
in their owt ’ 


Rohm & Haas products to their | Triton 770 is more than an efficient surface active material. It 


COT = suspends impurities in the caustic so they are not redeposited on 
m 1en wit i] : . . . . e e 

Our representatives a" ganar ot nerea ..and, being very free rinsing, speeds up the draining 
‘cal training F st ot the Kiers. 

technic se = the use of industrial ; ; 

yt Call in a member of Effectiveness in low concentrations and in hard water are other 

. nicalis. . . . . 

rat textile chemicals department charz«cteristics of interest to mill men. 

ou 





‘ : g- 
ease: Ret ponrteats ip5pe° Let us know if you would lik ll 
ing oF Mee Quality Textiles more about how you can get TR ITON 7 7 
better results from kier boil- 
eee ee ee na aunt le ing by using... ‘ 


Represented in Canada by Rohm & Haas Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto: and in South America 


by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S.R.L., Carigs Falparini a erod aP RAE TT GL Paleo ORs in principal South American cities 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY &@ 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5. PA. 


Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other industries . . . Plastics... . Synthetic Insecticides . . . Fungicides . . . Enzymes 
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A Permanent FEPC? No!! 


THERE IS NOW pending before Congress one of the 

most objectionable pieces of legislation which 
that body has seriously considered in many a year. 
This is a bill to make the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission a permanent and legally estab- 
lished body. This commission was originally estab- 
lished without direct legal sanction and by presiden- 
tial proclamation under the general war powers 
granted to the President. 

If there was any logic in its original establish- 
ment, this must have rested on purely political 
grounds in the midst of wartime confusion. The 
proposal that the FEPC be confirmed by legal enact- 
ment has met with a violent storm of opposition, 
but we have not seen more than one or two criticisms 
which, in our opinion, touched at the real objection 
to this odious piece of legislation. 

The real objection to any such law, and it seems 
to us an insuperable objection, is the fact that the 
law is not enforcible, because it undertakes to con- 
vict and punish a man for what his judges believe 
that he was thinking. Any such judicial procedure 
is so hopelessly contrary to every principle of our 
Constitution, our customs, and our attitude toward 
individual rights that it is difficult to believe that 
Congress would seriously consider the passage of 
any legislation which would necessitate employing 
the means of the infamous Japanese Thought Police 
for its enforcement. 

The FEPC, created by presidential proclamation, 
has caused enough trouble already without extend- 
ing its activities. During the war, when the govern- 
ment was paying for nearly everything and nobody 
cared what it cost, and when decent help was so 
scarce that employers would hire anyone, the 
FEPC could not do as much harm as would be done 
in normal times when employers, using their own 
money, would have some ideas of their own about 
whom they wish to employ. 

According to the conception of this Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act, almost any person refused 
employment by any employer could trump up some 
alleged claim of discrimination. If the employer 
were a Jew, the rejected applicant might success- 
fully claim that, because he was a Christian, the Jew 
refused to employ him. If the situation were re- 





versed, the Jew might claim that the Christian em- 
ployer had turned him down on account of his 
religion. Any Negro might expect to successfully 
claim that he had been refused employment solely 
on account of his race. A Catholic might claim that 
a Protestant had discriminated against him because 
of his church, or vice versa. Following any such 
charge, it would be incumbent upon the FEPC to 
try to decide what the employer was thinking about 
when he refused the applicant. As Shakespeare said, 
“There is no art to find the mind’s construction in 
the face.” The most astute examiners repeatedly 
fail to plumb a man’s thoughts, yet, if a biased FEPC 
examiner reached the conclusion that an employer 
should hire a man peculiarly odious to him, there 
would seem no alternative but to give the man a job. 

The attempt to foist this Fair Employment theory 
off on the public is merely another example of gov- 
ernmental meddling with the most intimate relation- 
ships between employer and employee. The tinkerers 
who so blithely think up these crazy schemes for 
bringing on the millenium seldom, if ever, give any 
thought to the practical aspects of some of the prob- 
lems they are endeavoring to solve. In order to 
remedy a condition they hold to be objectionable, 
they are perfectly willing to establish a far more 
objectionable situation. 

Any executive who has built up and operated a 
staff is keenly aware of the fact that a smooth- 
running, efficient organization is a delicately con- 
structed and sensitive thing. A whole office force 
may be completely disrupted by the introduction of 
one individual whose characteristics are not in Keep- 
ing with those of other members of the staff. A 
manufacturing organization can be disrupted by one 
or two recalcitrant soreheads who set everybody else 
by the ears. How frequently we read in the paper 
that a football coach has benched a star performer 
because he is doing something that disturbs the 
teamwork. Every season the Big League baseball 
teams have to get rid of players at a financial loss 
because these men cannot fit into the team. Often 
a player who has been a complete failure with one 
team will be a success with another. 

In business or in sports, results are obtained by 
close teamwork and harmonious cooperation. It is 
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the coach or the manager who must reach the de- 
cision about whether a certain individual fits into 
the team or not. Under FEPC doctrine, a Catholic 
ball player who was refused employment by a 
Protestant club owner might easily claim that he had 
been turned down because he was a Catholic and not 
because the owner thought he could not play good 
enough ball. 


The manager of a business has no right to hire 
an employee who, he believes, cannot satisfactorily 
do the work expected of him, or who might be 
expected to cause confusion and dissention in the 
plant. During the First World War a great many 
textile mills employed quantities of negro labor. 
Gradually, in the years after the war, every one of 
these mills, with few exceptions that we can re- 
member, got rid of their negro production help, be- 
cause they found that white people were far more 
efficient and turned out better work. During the 
late war, some attempts were made in textile mills 
to extend the use of negro help, but we do not think 
there was as much of this as in the First World War, 
because most of those managers who considered 
using Negroes remembered the dismal experiences 
when they were used before. If a man has conscien- 
tiously tried to employ Negroes for certain manu- 
facturing processes and has found that they are, in 
general, unsatisfactory, should he be penalized for 
refusing to hire Negroes as a general proposition? 

The cutting-up trades of the textile industry are 
very largely owned by Jews who employ Jews. Is 
there any reason why they should not do this if 
they wish to? If Catholic employers prefer to have 
Catholics working for them, why should the law 
interfere with this? Some years ago, in New Eng- 
land papers the want ad columns would day after 
day have such entries as: 


WANTED: Catholic couple for bright airy room. 


WANTED: Position, by stenographer, Protestant. 

APARTMENT WANTED: Jewish couple would like 
two-room apartment with Jewish family. 

Column after column of this sort of thing ap- 
peared, and nobody seemed to think there was any- 
thing peculiar about it. In fact, New Englanders 
regarded it as eminently sensible. Why should the 
Jewish couple traipse all over town looking for an 
apartment if the owners preferred to rent to Catho- 
lics or Protestants? Why should the Protestant 
secretary answer a lot of blind advertisements only 
to find that the employer preferred a Jewish girl 
or a Catholic? 

Why should the law force an employer to hire 
the first person who applies for a job or be heavily 
penalized, while permitting the employee the widest 
latitude of choice? Too many of these trick govern- 
ment regulations of the past several years have been 
aimed at further hamstringing employers. Under 
the forced unionization of the Wagner Act, the em- 
ployee can do as he pleases, even if he pleases to riot 
around the employer’s property and destroy part of 
it—or maybe all of it, if fire happens to break out 
as a result of some of his playful antics. The em- 
ployer is strictly forbidden even to criticize openly 
rioting and mayhem, if employed as a part of good 


labor-union practice. Under this FEPC monstrosity, 
the employee can do as he pleases and earnestly 
strive to have some conscientious employer jugged 
and fined for not giving him a job. 


Any employment department charged with select- 
ing workers for jobs of any importance whatever 
finds that only a small percentage of the applicants 
are suitable. What chaos would result in business 
if every rejected applicant had the right to appeal 
to the FEPC on the grounds that the prospective 
employer. discriminated against him when the em- 
ployer merely decided that he was a hopeless pros- 
pect for the job! 

We remember one case of a cotton mill, near a 
big aircraft plant, which had a thousand or more 
applicants after the army took the aircraft plant 
off the cost-plus contract and fired about seven 
thousand of its bums and loafers. About a thousand 
of these trooped over to the cotton mill looking for 
work. The manager of the mill said that this was 
the most gosh-awful crew of hopeless misfits that he 
had ever seen and that, after culling them over, he 
picked about a dozen who might do if he were not 
too fussy. What about the thousand-odd applicants 
who were rejected? Under FEPC doctrine could not 
most of these complain of some sort of discrimina- 
tion? If this happened to be a non-union mill and 
all the applicants had belonged to a union in the air- 
craft plant, could they not allege that the cotton 
mill had refused to employ them on account of their 
union connections? 

This whole FEPC set-up lends itself beautifully 
to racketeering on an unlimited basis. Anybody can 
claim that he was discriminated against, and the 
fairest and most honorable employer cannot prove 
that he wasn’t, nor can the shrewdest examiners tell 
why the employer refused to employ the complainant 
if they doubt his explanation. There would be every 
reason to think that the FEPC would be administered 
by the same type of highly prejudiced people that 
have administered all of these trick bureaus for pro- 
moting the objectives of some pressure group. It is 
very generally believed among employers that the 
Labor Relations Board always takes for granted that 
the employer is wrong. Certainly the Labor Rela- 
tions Board is very heavily staffed with former 
labor-union people who would naturally assume that 
the labor union was right and the employer was 
wrong in any controversy. The intricacies of these 
labor union disputes, however, are plain and clear in 
comparison with the intricacies of deciding what an 
employer is thinking, and we see no possible way of 
even going through the motions of enforcing this 
Fair Employment Practices Act except on the basis 
of deciding what the employer thought when he re- 
jected the applicant. 

We devoutly hope that Congress will finally re- 
fuse to pass any such legal monstrosity as the Fair 
Employment Practices Act. It would be a law which 
would not only be unenforcible, but which we believe 
would tend to heighten racial or religious antag- 
onisms, rather than to produce the results claimed 
by its sponsors. Nothing but trouble and confusion 
could result. 
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Shown here is an interior 

view of one of the modern 

spinning mills in China, the 

equipment being of Ameri- 
can manufacture 
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Courtesy Saco-Lowell Shops 


COTTON SRINNING ix CHINA 


By A. Laneastrian 


THE AUTHOR of this article, a native of Lancashire, England, 

was for 17 years manager of a group of mills in China. 
In late 1941, he was on his way to the United States and was 
unfortunate enough to be in Manila on the day the Japs struck. 
He was interned there for over three years, until liberated by 
the Americans in the spring of this year. The following article 
was written during his internment and presents some interest- 
ing facts about cotton manufacturing in China.—The Editors. 


TO THE AVERAGE American tex- 

tile man, the quality of the 
cloths produced in China is in- 
ferior or second grade. But they 
are likely to forget that these 
cloths are produced for a price 
market, and quantity of produc- 
tion paid higher dividends than 
quality. A factor which appears 
to be ignored by American, and 
certainly by Lancashire textile 
men, is that we can make profits 
by methods which, in the United 
States and Lancashire, would be 
called bad  spinning—excessive 
breakage of ends—and poor man- 
ufacturing in general. 


Comparison in Labor Costs 


For example, I understand that 
the minimum wage for a textile 
operative in the States was 32 
cents per hour in October 1941. Let 
us assume, for comparison, that 
this was the wage paid for a ring 
spinner and that she tended 1200 
spindles on 20s yarn. In China, 
three girls would tend the 1200 


spindles, and the wages paid would 
be $2.00 (Chinese dollars) per girl 
per 12 hours, or the cost would be 
90 cents (Chinese) per hour for 
the 1200 spindles. The official rate 
of exchange at this time was (Cs) 
$18.82 to one U. S. dollar, or U.S 
$.053 to the Chinese dollar. There- 
fore, the cost in United States 
money was 2.65 cents per hour 
to operate 1200 spindles, which 
was approximately one-twelfth the 
labor operating cost in the States. 
This comparison is given to show 
that in China we could have three 
pairs of hands on a spinning job 
for about one-twelfth the cost of 
one pair of hands in the States. 
These workers are seldom down- 
hearted by repeated breakage of 
ends. As I watched the mule 
spinners in the waste spinning de- 
partment, where they spun 6s yarn 
for flannelettes from broken-up 
yarn waste, I recollected my 
mu!e-spinning days in Lancashire, 
where if one spinner could not 
keep straight on a pair of mules, 
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it was considered bad spinning. In 
China, six spinners would fail to 
keep straight on a pair of mules 
and would show no signs of dis- 
content. 

In China it is usual to work two 
shifts of 12 hours each. The fol- 
lowing illustration is. given to 
show the results obtained by de- 
creasing the number of hours per 
shift from 12 to eight. In our 
waste weaving plant, with 55 
looms on blankets, it was the cus- 
tom to work two 12-hour shifts. A 
contractor of labor was paid for 
each blanket produced, and he in 
turn paid the weavers. Upon dis- 
missing the contractor, we put to 
a section of these weavers the 
proposition of working eight-hour 
shifts, with the plant running three 
shifts. We agreed to increase the 
price they had been paid per blan- 
ket by 20 per cent, but they point- 
ed out that they would lose one- 
third of their hours, so they want- 
ed a proportionate increase. How- 
ever, it was suggested that they 
give it a trial for one month on 
one section, which they did. The 
results were so gratifying that in 
less than two weeks all the weav- 
ers were working eight hours in- 
stead of the usual 12, and we were 
producing 4500 blankets per day 
of 24 hours, as against 3000 under 
the old system. There was no 
ca-canny (loafing) and no stop- 
ping for meals. They previously 
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had their meals as they desired, 
no time being set, and the motors 
were not stopped. On the eight- 
hour shifts, they did not trouble 
to bring their meals with them— 
their problem was what to do with 
the remaining 16 hours per day. 
Some of them went to other jobs, 
such as carrying passengers a few 
hours a day on three-wheeled bi- 
cycles! 

It was usual in the regular cot- 
ton weaving department to have 
two looms per weaver on 12-hour 
shifts, and to break away from old 
customs was very difficult. How- 
ever, we had sold 26,000 spinning 
spindles from a mill of 75,000 spin- 
dles, and in the vacant card room 
space we erected 320 new cotton 
looms. It was determined from the 
start that we would assign four 
looms to the weaver. This shed 
was very successful, and its ef- 
ficiency, calculated from the ac- 
tual picks;-was always over 90 per 
cent on the 12-hour shifts. The 
relatively high wages the weavers 
could earn in this shed attracted 
all the best weavers in the district. 


Types of Products 


So far in this article I have 
written about the Chinese textile 
worker. Now I shall attempt to 
give some reasons why I consider 
mills in the Far East have advan- 
tages over the average Lancashire 
mill. I am not familiar enough 
with the United States’ mills to in- 
clude them. We had a cotton spin- 
ming mill of 92,000 spindles, with 
1500 looms and 150 reeling frames. 
and including bleaching, dyeing. 
and mercerizing equipment. There 
was also a waste spinning and 
weaving plant of eight pairs of 
mules, 10 pairs of Chapon (filling) 
spinning frames, and 55 wide 
blanket looms producing 4800 
blankets per day. We consumed 
650 bales of raw cotton per week. 
and the only waste that went out 
was sand and seed; any fiber with 
two ends on it was used. All the 
soft waste was used in the weft 
for the blankets, and all the hard 
waste was broken up—plus 60,000 
pounds a month that we bought 
from other mills—and made into 
6s waste mule yarn for flannel- 
ettes and cotton hosiery. 

In the warp of the blankets, we 
used a 20/2 cotton yarn made out 
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of any tinged or inferior cotton 
that had strength. In the produc- 
tion of this yarn, we could run the 
cards at an excessive speed, for 
neps did not matter. The same was 
true of a cloth, heavily filled in 
finishing, which was used to write 
Chinese characters on. 

Our dyed fabrics—shirtings and 
khaki drills—could be _ double- 
carded by appropriating a Derby 
doubler from the waste spinning 
department and using two of the 
22%-inch wood rollers with a lap 
rod through them for the second 
carding. The cost of the labor to 
do this was very small in com- 
parison with the higher cost we 
would have had to pay for a high- 
er grade of cotton. 

This also applied to some of the 
recent developments in textile 
machinery. For example, with 
single-process picking the saving 
of the machine over hand labor 
would be so small that it would 
not pay for the interest charged on 
the capital invested. We could 
still retain the old-fashioned mix- 
ing stacks and enjoy all the ad- 
vantages that the stacks give, and 
these are not small. 


Mixing Stacks 


Occasionally, due to price, dol- 
lar exchange, and other factors, we 
had American, Brazilian, African, 
Indian, Egyptian, Sudan, East Af- 
rican, tinged, and the local Chinese 
cottons in stock at one period. To 
get the best results in mixing and 
uniformity, it was sometimes ad- 
visable to open the loose-packed, 
clean Shanghai and Tungchow cot- 
ton by hand into the mixing stack 
and for the hand-pressed, dirty 
Shansi and Indian cottons to go 
through the bale breaker, with 
double Crightons behind the bale 
breaker, before the stacks. 

With varying and_ excessive 
moisture, up to 18 per cent in the 
local cottons, the airing or condi- 
tioning the raw cotton received in 
the loose stack was of value and 
more than paid for the extra labor 
involved. Occasionally it paid to 
do the blending by laps; for ex- 
ample, three Shansi to one Shang- 
hai, two Shansi to one Indian, or 
one Indian to one Shanghai, etc., 
and use an odd picker as an inter- 
mediate before the finisher picker. 

The finisher - picker coolie 


weighed each lap, and it was the 
custom to have a lap-weight shroff 
(clerk) sit near the scales and re- 
ject any laps one-half pound too 
heavy or too light. This clerk was 
usually a young fellow who could 
read and write a little, and having 
been to school a few years, was 
considered too dignified to do 
manual work and not clever 
enough to be an office clerk. It 
amounted to just finding a job for 
a person who could not fit else- 
where, and in Chinese-owned and 
controlled mills, there were far 
too many of this type of shroff. 


Analyzing Waste 


In purchasing our cottons, sam- 
ples were submitted, and we used 
the Shirley Analyzer to determine 
the percentage of trash contained 
therein. When the actual cotton 
arrived, samples again were put 
through for comparison with the 
original sample. 

A moisture test was made on all 
local cottons, and if it was over 12 
per cent, a cut in weight of the 
cotton was made. Occasionally 
the quality of the trash extracted 
from the sample was the deter- 
mining factor as to our purchasin” 
the type of cotton submitted. for 
it could have a high value to us 
for our waste spinning. We could 
afford extreme measures to extract 
usable fibers from the trash, so we 
used a_ hand-operated, locally- 
made ginning machine before wil- 
lowing. The production of this gin 
was only 24 pounds per 12 hours, 
but the labor cost was only the 
equivalent of ten cents in U. S. 
money. 

The underclearer waste made on 
the spinning frames, after being 
passed through the thread extrac- 
tor, was examined by women in- 
spectors for any odd threads that 
may have passed through the 
machine, thus increasing the effi- 
ciency of the preparatory machines 
with relatively cheap hand labor. 

Sweepings were also carefully 
examined by hand and were put 
in various containers according to 
value; even yarn waste, which had 
become dirty, could be washed and 
used, as could old rope, which was 
cut and broken up by hand before 
passing through the six-cylinder 
breaker. 

In the carding of all our various 
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This American spinner would 
tend about three times as 
many spindles as would a 
Chinese spinner, but the la- 
bor cost per pound in China 
would be only about one- 
twelfth that in this country. 


cottons, one never felt satisfied 
that he had enough cards, and 
when we sold the 26,000 spindles, 
the contract included everything 
except the 75 cards and 150 reels; 
we built two lean-to buildings to 
house these. We attempted to 
keep the cards in tip-top condition 
by repeated reclothing and reset- 
ting. Due to the cheapness of Ja- 
bor, we could afford to employ 
one fitter and two coolies for each 
60 cards (scouring and setting 
only) and extra labor to take off 
the flats and grind them off the 
machine. Needle-point grinders for 
the cylinders, doffers, and flats 
were used, and we used a flat end 
milling machine before reclothing 
a set of flats. 

Stripping was done by the open 
brush method every two hours, 
and although one would like to 
see it abolished, its efficiency over 
the vacuum stripper or the self 
stripper precluded it, unless com- 
pelled by law. The extra height 
of the card room ceiling, together 
with the dust-removing fans, gave 
a better atmosphere than one 
would expect from open stripping, 
and it was very seldom that an 
operative was reported sick due to 
dust. An attempt was made to 
have the coolies wear a muslin 
mask over their noses and mouths 
during the stripping period, but 
they preferred to be careless, de- 
spite the admonitions of our two 
qualified Chinese nurses, who 
made special masks to overcome 
the objections of the purchased 
variety. 

Some 15 or more years ago, 
there were several tricks that the 
Chinese operative used to increase 
production at the cost of quality— 
such as packing the spoons on the 





drawing frame to prevent the ma- 
chine from knocking off; piecing 
up on the fly frarhes without stop- 
ping the machine; and operating 
the hank clock by hand and a 
piece of bamboo, or disconnecting 
the clock from the front roller and 
driving it from the fly-frame spin- 
dle. These practices, like the 
queue or pig-tail, have become 
very rare; the operatives are bet- 
ter and more dignified. A Lanca- 
shire man, who had previously 
worked in Chinese mills but had 
been away to India for about 10 
years, visited the mills, and he at- 
tributed the improvement in the 
class of operatives we employed 
to the direct labor over the con- 
tract labor system. (Under the di- 
rect system, we paid the workers 
directly; under the contract sys- 
tem, we paid the contractor so 
much per bale of cloth or yarn 
produced, and he paid the work- 
ers.) 


Spinning Frames 


The counts we made ranged 
from 16s to 42s, and we had put 
in all Casablanca high-draft spin- 
ning without discarding any of the 
fly frame processes. We found 
out that it paid to continue run- 
ning the roving frames and make 
finer hank roving and put in dou- 
ble roving on the spinning frames. 
In installing the Casablanca sys- 


tem, the new roller stands, cradles, 
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gears, etc., could all be made lo- 
cally, although there was a Casa- 
blanca agency which had a mold- 
ing and machine shop and made 
the whole arrangement, not only 
for Chinese cotton spinning mills 
but for export to India as well. 
The leather aprons were imported 
from the United States, France, or 
Japan. 

We formerly had band-driven 
spindles, but after a bad accident 
to a youth who was employed as 
a banding coolie, and after re- 
peated experiments with safety 
devices for the old-fashioned dou- 
ble cylinders—none of them: suc- 
cessful—we decided to put in tape- 
driven spindles, to be driven from 
a single tin cylinder. Wherever 
necessary, new spindles were made 
locally from imported steel. This 
decision in favor of locally-made 
spindles was taken only after sev- 
eral tests for hardness and high 
speed had proved them satisfac- 
tory, and the actual cost worked 
out about one-tenth that of im- 
ported spindles. The few frames 
which had new spindles with the 
band type of whorl had the tape 
type of whorl sweated on, and 
very little trouble was experi- 
enced. 

The spindle speeds ranged from 
8000 up to 11,000 rpm on 42s yarn, 
and it was seldom that the weft 
was spun with a counter-clockwise 
(S) twist. We have made cloths of 
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left-hand twist for the weft and 
right-hand for the warp, which un- 
doubtedly gives a better cover to 
the cloth, but our. markets pre- 
ferred for all fabrics to be regu- 
lar (Z) twist, warp and weft. 

In the sizing of the various warp 
yarns, sago, wheat flour, corn 
preparations, and _  deglutinized 
flour were all used. For the 
bleached and dyed cloths, for 
which the warps were lightly sized 
(16 per. cent), Pentrose, an im- 
ported corn product, was success- 
ful. However, due to the fall in 
the Chinese dollar in relation to 
the American dollar, the cost be- 
came prohibitive, and sago flour 
was substituted for the light siz- 
ing. 

In the heavier sized cloths, 
which were sold in the grey, up to 
50 per cent size was put on, and 
in this case a knotty problem arose: 
whether to use straight flour or 
deglutinized. If the latter, it 
was a problem whether to degluti- 
nize the flour by a contractor on 
the premises or purchase degluti- 
nized flour. If a contractor was en- 
gaged, he would sell the extracted 
glutin to sauce makers, and it 
would require the vigilance of a 
detective, with the brains of an 
analytical chemist, to prevent 
starch going out with the glutin. 
If deglutinized flour was _ pur- 
chased, one had always to be on 
the lookout for added impurities. 


Automatic Equipment? 


When deciding to put in our 
new 340-loom plant, the question 
of whether to purchase automatic 
looms and high speed warpers 
arose. In western countries, the 
high price of labor would bias one 
in favor of automatic looms, etc., 
but in China the cost of labor is 
secondary to the world’s market 
price of good cotton. To make 
high-speed warpers and automatic 
looms a success, one has to use a 
better quality of cotton to prevent 
excessive breakage of ends and to 
keep the high priced machines 
running efficiently. In China one 


can afford to have two girls run- 
ning one warping machine, and 
four looms per weaver is the opti- 
mum with ordinary looms. 

In the Japanese-owned textile 
mills in China, the problem of su- 
pervising the Chinese operatives 
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was much easier than to us of the 
occidental nations. They could af- 
ford and did employ at least ten 
Japanese supervisors in their mills 
to one British or American in our 
mills. The language difficulty was 
easier for the Japanese to over- 
come, for generally their overseers 
had migrated to China at a young- 
er age and concentrated on study- 
ing the language. A westerner 
migrating to China, generally on 
a three-year contract, say at thirty 
years of age, finds it difficult to 
study amidst all the many distrac- 
tions of life in the Orient. An- 
other factor is that the westerner 
looks on his life in China as being 
transient, and his object is to make 
as much money as he can in the 
least possible time. This transient 
idea of the occidental in the Far 
East is a short viewpoint, but the 
same example is set by his em- 
ployers, capitalists from the west- 
ern countries. They originally 
created the markets there for cot- 
ton cloths, and not being content 
with the market profits, proceed- 
ed to build mills with it to secure 
the advantage of cheap labor plus 
the markets. It is a suicidal policy, 
but while it lasts the profits are 
large. Ultimately the Orientals 
commence building mills—man- 
aged and controlled by themselves 
—to fulfill the demands of the 
market. 


It is purely wishful thinking and 
a fallacy to presume that the Chi- 
nese do not desire men of their 
own race as overseers in authority 
over them. Another fallacy prev- 
alent among westerners in the Far 
East is that the Chinese can man- 
age a business with success only 
with a westerner in a responsible 
position. Such westerners ignore 
the fact that there are hundreds of 
successful Chinese firms without 
a foreigner on their staffs; also 
that in Java and the Philippines 
the Chinese are merchants on their 
own account. In Java they also 
erect mills and employ Javanese 
labor successfully. The western- 
ers who hold these views and adopt 
this superiority complex are gen- 
erally the persons who, when 
speaking of the Chinese, use the 
derogatory term “Chinks,” which 
is not only nauseating to the Chi- 
nese, but also to the westerner who 
has had the experience of working 
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alongside the hard-working Chi- 
nese. 

Tariffs may be suggested and in- 
stituted to prevent these cheap- 
labor cotton cloths being exported 
to western countries. I recollect 
one or two western importers of 
cotton cloths from the Orient who 
not only connived at evading the 
tariffs of their own countries, but 
gave orders to have a blue stripe— 
with fugitive dye—woven into the 
cloth. The blue dye would bleach 
out in the finishing process, and 
the extra duty on grey cloth would 
be evaded. 


Evading Tariffs 


The evasion of the tariff may 
have only a short life before it 
is detected, but even if the tariff 
is effectively applied, it can be and 
has been a boomerang, as the fol- 
lowing example of Japanese cloths 
sent to India proves. 

It was suggested that tariffs be 
increased to prevent the ever-in- 
creasing imports of Japanese cloths 
into India, but the Japanese threat- 
ened to boycott Indian raw cotton 
if these increased tariffs were put 
into effect. An agreement was 
reached whereby Japan promised 
to purchase one million bales of 
Indian raw cotton and India to 
purchase 400 million square yards 
of Japanese cloth per year. This 
illustration disproves the easy-go- 
ing westerner’s theory that it is the 
cheap labor of Japan which en- 
ables the Japanese to produce and 
sell cloth so cheaply, for in India 
the textile operative is paid con- 
siderably less than in Japan. It 
was the poor peasant class of India 
which was the chief sufferer from 
the tariffs against Japanese cloths, 
and the Indian cotton mill owners 
the chief beneficiaries. 

I was in Java in 1940 where I 
saw on sale cotton blankets made 
by our mills in Shanghai. They 
at 3.95 
guilders or 39.50 Shanghai dollars. 
The same blanket was being sold 
in Shanghai for seven dollars. On 
questioning a Dutch textile gov- 
ernment official of the West In- 
dies, he at first doubted my fig- 
ures, but I had photographed the 
shop and blankets ticketed with 
the price in ABC Street in Ban- 
doeng; then his only rejoinder was 
“tariffs.” 
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Slashing and Weaving Discussed 


by Georgia Mill Men 


THE TEXTILE Operating Execu- 

tives of Georgia held a “meet- 
ing in the flesh” at the Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, No- 
vember 24. Questions pertaining to 
slashing and weaving were dilis- 
cussed. S. W. Hempstead, Martha 
Mills, Thomaston, Ga., general 
chairman of the organization, pre- 
sided, with J. L. Jennings of the 
Fairfax Mill Division, West Point 
Manufacturing Company, and W. 
H. Gibson, Jr., of Martha Miulls, 
leading the roundtable discussions 
on slashing and weaving respect- 
ively. 

A feature of the occasion was an 
address by M. Earl Heard, director 
of research, West Point Manufac- 
turing Company, who has recently 
returned from a visit of the Ger- 
man textile mills, under the au- 
spices of the Office of the Quarter- 
master General. A preliminary re- 
port of Dr. Heard’s trip appeared in 
the November issue of COTTON. 


Election of Officers 


Lawrence R. Brumby, factory 
manager, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, 
Ga., was elected general chairman 
of the group for the ensuing year, 
succeeding S. W. Hempstead, and 
Joe L. Jennings was elected vice- 
general chairman, being elevated 
from the executive committee and 
succeeding F. B. Watson, formerly 
of Griffin, Ga., and at present on 
“foreign duty” in the Dominican 
Republic, where he is getting into 





Reported by John C. Fonville. 
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operation the first mill there for 
making denims and twills. 


Robert W. Philip of Callaway 
Institute, Inc., LaGrange, Ga., was 
re-elected secretary. Two new 
members of the executive commit- 
tee were elected for 22-year 
terms, succeeding Mr. Brumby and 
Mr. Jennings; they are J. C. Ed- 
wards, Jr., superintendent, Expo- 
sition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, and B. 
P. Albright, superintendent, Unity 
Spinning and Oakleaf plants, Cal- 
laway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


Carrying out its procedure of the 
last few war years, some of the 
questions had been answered by 
mail prior to the meeting, and then 
the questions were discussed in the 
open forum meeting. This report 
is a combination of the discussion 
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end the replies received from the 
“meeting by mail.” 


Slashing—Synthetic Rolls 


With Mr. Jennings leading the 
discussion, the first question asked 
for results of using synthetic rub- 
ber covering on squeeze rolls on 
slashers. Few mills have had ex- 
perience with the covering, but one 
plant reported having used the 
rolls from three to six months, with 
promise of their being satisfactory. 
At this plant they feel that about 
another year will be needed for 
final judgment. About 142% more 
size was added to the yarn. 

The Dixie Mills, LaGrange, have 
also tried the synthetic rolls, first 
on the finisher roll, and this not 
being satisfactory, the covering 
was then placed on the back or 
first squeeze roll. This proved 
more satisfactory and others will 
be installed. The cost, as report- 
ed, is about the same as when using 
the blanket and a firmer roll cov- 
ering is secured. Fairfax has also 
tried the rolls but has not found 
them satisfactory, mainly because 
the density of the rubber tried was 
not correct. They found too much 
shedding. Experiments were made 
going to 700 pounds of pressure on 
the rolls, from the 600 formerly 
used, and even levers were tried. 
but without good results. 


Resin Type Size 


In a discussion of the new resin 
type size, a mill man reported hav- 
ing tried several types of resins 
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and none has proven satisfactory 
because they were unable to get 
the fuzz to lay down on the yarn. 
There was trouble in weaving, with 
the reed chafing the yarn and caus- 
ing it to ball-up behind the reed. 
The resin was tried with starch, 
with and without compound, and 
also without starch or compound, 
all with poor results. It was said, 
however, that the resin would 
wash out in desizing. 


Infra-Red Drying on Slashers 


The next question asked for ex- 
perience on supplementary meth- 
ods of drying yarn at the slasher, 
especially the use of infra-red. One 
mill gave the following summary: 
“"We have had experience with the 
use of infra-red drying. The sets 
that we ran on the slasher that had 
the infra-red burner had an av- 
erage of 1600 ends of 8s yarn. The 
trouble we had with the burner 
was that when the slasher was put 
on slow motion from high speed, 
the burner would not go out. The 
same thing happened when the 
Slasher started up—the burner 
would not come on when the slash- 
er was pulled on tight pulley. 
Sometimes you would have to go 
to the back and light the burner 
with a match. When the pulley is 
half-cocked on tight and loose pul- 
ley, the burner will not light. If 
one end drops down on the flame 
it will catch on fire and burn out 
the warp. 

“We have a slasher which has 
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no cylinders at all. It is heated 
by a gas burner and fan on top of 
the box. The box has six rollers. 
The fan blows the hot air down on 
the yarn, and it dries both sides 
of the yarn at the same time. The 
temperature in the box can be run 
up to 600 degrees. No flame 
touches the yarn; nothing but hot 
air.”’ 

Another plant has tried the 
infra-red lamps behind the slash- 
ers but was unable to get enough 
increase in speed to warrant keep- 
ing them. They were first tried 
between the size box and the cyl- 
inders and later moved over the 
cylinder. When the lights were 
between the cylinders and the size 
box it seemed that the heat passed 
through the yarn and it was nec- 
essary to put a piece of tin on the 
floor. When the lights were above 
the cylinder the heat caused the 
cylinder to swell with knots and 
they had to be removed. These 
tests were mostly run on sets of 
3000 ends of lls warp. To elimi- 
nate the scorching of the yarn 
when the slasher was stopped off 
or slowed down, the switch was 
connected with the starting and 
stopping lever so that the lights 
would go out when the slasher was 
in either of these two positions. 

One other mill had tried the 
infra-red, found that it scorched 
or burned the yarn, thereby caus- 
ing excessive warp breaks in the 
weave room, and so had removed 
it. 

Drainage for Slasher Cylinders 


In discussing the use of siphon 
drainage and graphite-sealed bear- 
ings on slashers, as compared with 
the bucket system, one man said 
that his mill has the siphon drain- 
age, used in connection with the 
Taylor control and graphite joint, 
and gets good results. Another mill 
had discarded a siphon drainage 
because of excess water, caused 
from back pressure, and had also 
discovered loss of steam. There 
were no controls on the cylinder 
with the foregoing. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, At- 
lanta, has the siphon system and 
finds it satisfactory, but this mill 
has a unique arrangement in that 
the slashers are located so that a 
U-tube can be run down about 30 
feet. The water goes down with 
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the pressure of the steam and the 
traps are not needed. This plant 
does not make use of the buckets 
in the cylinders. 

Another interesting report from 
a mill was as follows: “On one 
group of slashers the installation 
of the siphon drainage with sealed 
bearings proved very helpful. This 
was used in conjunction with the 
Foxboro type control, which has 
the thermal unit in the steam input 
side. Little trouble was experi- 
enced in keeping water out of the 
cylinder while the slasher was in 
operation. If a cylinder should fill 
with water while the slasher was 
standing, the water could easily be 
removed by applying steam pres- 
sure and turning this slasher un- 
til one of the siphon pipes was 
down. A trap was used in the ex- 
haust pipe.” On another group of 
slashers, which incorporate con- 
trolled valves on both steam inlet 
and water outlet, with the thermal 
unit on the output side, this mill 
could not recommend the siphon 
system because trouble was experi- 
enced in getting water out, par- 
ticularly if the buckets are in poor 
condition. 


Soft Warps in Weave Room 


The next question was “What 
causes a few warps to run soft in 
the weave room while other warps 
from the same set have plenty of 
size in them?’ Some of the fac- 
tors causing this were listed as the 


(Continued on page 158) 
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A Review of Plans for 


Pension and Profit-Sharing 


By David C. Black, Jr. 


Pension Trust Division, Trust Company of Ga., Atlanta 


Labor turmever is reduced; qualified new employees 
are attracted; financial benefits are realized by 
management; more alert and productive workers result. 


SINCE THE EARLY part of 1941, 

over six thousand pension 
and profit-sharing plans have been 
established. Now that the war is 
over and industry is in the midst 
of reconversion, perhaps it might 
be well to see what has been the 
experience gained with the instal- 
lation of all the 6000 plans; also, 
to see what the future seems to 
hold. 

It is obvious that, because the 
tax laws intentionally give valu- 
able incentives to properly quali- 
fied pension and _ profit-sharing 
plans, tax consciousness was very 
present in the installation of these 
plans. Now, with the prospect of 
decreased excess profits taxes and 
decreased corporate taxes, it would 
be well for the employer to con- 
sider whether or not it will be to 
his advantage to have such a plan. 


Results of Survey 


In attempting to answer this 
question, we have not only drawn 
on our experience in handling 
plans for a large number of cor- 
porations, but have talked to offi- 
cials of financial institutions, pen- 
sion consultants, insurance agents. 
and officers of institutions al- 
ready having plans, as well as 
those who are contemplating such 
a move, in the East, South, and 
Mid-West. In all these conversa- 
tions there were, of course, differ- 
ences in personal opinions and dif- 
ferences in experience, but when 
asked to comment on the future, 
the following points were constant 
factors throughout the survey. 

1. The success in competition 


for superior employees would be 
aided greatly by the company 
which has an adequate employee- 
retirement plan. 

2. Pressure would come from 
within an organization to install 
such a plan; the corollary is de- 
creased labor turnover. 

3. The wider acceptance and 
popularity of some form of profit- 
sharing as an incentive, as well as 
a.1 adequate retirement plan is al- 
ready weil recognized. 

4. Increased coOnsclIous- 
ness on the part of employers to 
not only provide the daily income 
of the workers, but to also hold 
out to the employees a secure old 
age, has been demonstrated in the 
plans already adopted. 


social 





>. ‘Lhe adoption of adequate re- 
urement plans by those industries 
having unions, as a part of the 
over-all wage policy for the organ- 
ized employees, is definitely indi- 
cated. 

trom the above thoughts it 
would seem that employee retire- 
ment plans, instead of becoming of 
iess interest, will become a prob- 
lem which will sooner or later in- 
evitably come to industry manage- 
ment for decision. 

The soundness of this prediction 
for the future is borne out by the 
experience of those companies 
having employee retirement plans. 
The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board made a rather exhaus- 
tive study of this subject and their 
figures are as follows: 

Labor Turnover: 86% of the 
companies having employee-retire- 
ment plans reported that such 
plans were effective in reducing 
labor turnover. 

Attracting Employees: 66% re- 
ported that their pension plans 
were influential in attracting qual- 
ified new employees 


Retirement plans permit the employee to know what the future holds 
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Increased Economy: 34% re- 
ported that they realized actual 
financial benefits. 

More Aggressive Organization: 
39% reported more alert and pro- 
ductive employees because of their 
employee plans. 

From this it will be seen that 
the management of those com- 
panies having plans seem to be 
thoroughly satisfied, and statistics 
show that employee acceptance 
was ready and willing. 


Types of Retirement Plans 


Now let us turn to the various 
types of plans available with this 
brief warning—no two plans are 
exactly alike; therefore, each plan 
must be tailor-made to suit the 
particular organization if the best 
results are to be achieved: 

1. The straight pension with a 
fived guarantee to the employee 
and a fixed annual cost to the em- 
ployer. This plan, financed either 
through insurance contracts or by 
investments, provides a definite 
fixed amount of retirement for 
each employee, depending upon 
the length of service, age, and 
salary. For corporations having 
approximately 150 or less em- 
ployees, the insurance contracts 
are by far the best, for to finance 
them through investments, because 
of the small number of employees 
involved, might lead to unexpected 
costs in the event that deaths oc- 
curred other than anticipated. The 
contributions to this sort of plan 
are deductible from the employer’s 
income tax, and the only limit is 
that the contributious must be 
reasonable. 

2. The profit-sharing plan. 
This type provides no fixed cost 
but is predicated upon the com- 
pany making sufficient profits to 
enable it to carry forward the 
plan. On the face of it, this seems 
ideal, but the drawback is that 
the employer is not able to say to 
his employees, “You will receive 
sO many dollars per month on re- 
tirement.” Consequently, this plan 
does not meet with as ready ac- 
ceptance by the employee. How- 
ever, for companies with erratic or 
highly cyclical earnings, it seems 
a feasible method that has worked 
successfully in many instances. 
The limit on contributions here ts 
15% of the payroll of the partict- 
pating employee. 
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3. The combination of pension 
and profit-sharing plan. This type 
is becoming more and more popu- 
lar because it has all the advan- 
tages of the first two named, with- 
out the attendant disadvantages. 
In the combination plan the em- 
ployer determines what amount 
of fixed overhead he can carry in 
both good and bad years and in- 
stalls that basic part, which pro- 
vides a definite guarantee of in- 
come at retirement. Then, supple- 
menting this is a profit-sharing 
plan by which the employer can 
add additional funds if, as, and 
when the profits justify it. It may 
be that the guaranteed pension 
amount would be on its face inade- 
quate for the retiring employee, 
but the success of the company 
would mean that employees’ share 
of the profit-sharing fund would 
be enlarged and the over-all sum 
quite adequate. The income tax 
deduction here is 25% of the pay- 
roll of the employees covered. 


Industry Programs Supplement 
Social Security Payments 


Perhaps the best summary of !n- 
formed opinion is contained in the 
statement issued by Senator Wal- 
ter F. George on the subject of em- 
ployee benefit plans: 


“Through the Social Security 
Act, the federal government has 
recognized this social and economic 
condition and made an auspicious 
beginning in providing old-age re- 
tirement. However, it was only a 
beginning. The industrial system 
also, in recent years, has given 
increasing attention to the fact that 
many workers are unable to set 
aside sufficient saving for security 
and comfort in their later years 
and has taken steps to overcome 
this condition through retirement 
programs supplementing that pro- 
vided by the Social Security Act. 
These have been undertaken vol- 
untarily and provide an example 
of the democratic process in oper- 
ation, with individuals trying to 
solve these economic problems in 
cooperation with government. 

“While the beginnings made by 
the government in the field of 
social security may be expected to 
be extended, the contributions of 
private enterprise to the same 
common objective should be wel- 





comed and encouraged. Not only 

does this establish a relationship 

of mutual helpfulness between em- 

ployer and employee, but it is 

tangible evidence of determination 

to face and solve a social fact.”’ 
ae ee 


Chart for Measuring 
Transference of Color 


A CHART for measuring the trans- 
ference of color has been is- 
sued by the American Association 
of Textile Chemists & Colorists. 
This new chart is valuable in rat- 
ing tests of sublimation, perspira- 
tion, washing, water, sea water, 
steaming, bleaching, drycleaning, 
crocking, and damp hot pressing. 
The chart contains 24 Munsell col- 
or chips, arranged in 4 series ac- 
cording to depth of shade and with 
6 hues in each series. Adjacent to 
each chip on the chart is a win- 
dow. The material showing trans- 
ferred color is placed under the 
chart so that the color appears in 
the window adjacent to the color 
chip which is closest to it in hue 
and in depth. Use of the chart 
permits the numerical rating of 
color transference, with a rating of 
§ denoting practically no color 
transference or staining; a rating 
of 4 denoting a slight amount of 
color transference or staining, etc. 
This chart was developed by the 
A.A.T.C.C. research sub-committee 
on transference of color and can be 
obtained from the Secretary of the 
A.A.T.C.C., Lowell Textile Insti- 

tute, Lowell, Mass. 

a” 
1946 Meetings 
of A. S. T. M. 


THE EXECUTIVE committee of 
the American Society for 
Testing Materials has announced 
that the Forty-ninth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Society will be held in 
Buffalo June 24-28, 1946, and in 
conjunction therewith will have 
the seventh exhibit of testing ap- 
paratus and related equipment. 
The 1946 spring meeting of the 
society will be held in Pittsburgh 
during the week of February 25 
to March 1. This week will also 
be A. S. T. M. committee week, 
during which there will be many 
meetings of A. S. T. M. technical 
committees. Several extensive 
symposiums are being developed 
and there will be a large number 
of technical papers and committee 
reports. 
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Many types of synthetic and 
leather top rolls are being 
used on drawing, but, accord- 
ing to the author, the trend 
is now toward metallic rolls. 


Processing Procedures 





for Spun Rayon Yarns 


By Leslie L. Cobb 


Technical Service Representative 


Tennessee Eastman Corporation 


THE FIRST ARTICLE in this important series by Mr. Cobb ap- 
vet peared in the November issue and covered the blending. 
tinting, and picking operations in the manufacture of spun rayon 


yarns. 


Artiele 2 


MOST RAYON staple being proc- 

essed today is carded on the 
revolving flat card. High speed 
roller cards are used in some plants 
and will be discussed later. 


Revolving flat card production 
of 12 to 14 pounds per hour can be 
expected for the 3-denier and 
coarser blends. If a blend contains 
more than 25% of 1.5-denier ace- 
tate or viscose fibers, the card pro- 
duction should be lowered for 
clean carding. If 100 per cent, 1.25- 
or l-denier viscose is being card- 
ed, the card production should not 
exceed six pounds per hour, be- 
cause these finer fibers require 
more carding action. If the card is 
in good condition mechanically, the 
settings shown in Table 3 (page 
108) will be satisfactory. 


The mote knives should be re- 


This second article contains valuable information on 
carding, drawing, slubbing, and fly frames. 


—The Editors. 


moved and a solid screen used be- 
neath the licker-in. If the card 
clothing wire is 80s and 90s (80s 
on cylinder, 90s on flats), or 100s 
and 110s, the average blended or 
100% lap can be carded satisfac- 
torily. 

The licker-in should be covered 
with No. 1 rayon wire. This type 
licker-in wire discourages loading 
and aids in the reduction of neps. 
Licker-in speeds can be maintained 
at 350 to 440 rpm with satisfac- 
tory results. 

A flat card processing 12 to 14 
pounds per hour should be stripped 
every four hours. Many mills run 
longer between stripping, but if the 
cylinder becomes loaded, the card- 
ing action is impaired and the fi- 
bers will be rolled. 

The card should be kept clean, 
because if fly and dust are allowed 
to accumulate around the feed rolls 
or on top of the doffer and licker- 
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in cover, they are often blown or 
dropped into the stock being proc- 
essed. The calender rolls on the 
card should be cleaned thoroughly 
and polished. The rolls in the 
coiler head also should be inspect- 
ed. It may be necessary to in- 
crease the calender-roll speed one 
or two teeth to maintain a taut 
web. Coiler heads are too often 
over-lubricated or under-lubricat- 
ed. They should be properly lubri- 
cated, but excessive oil should not 
be used, as the rayon sliver will 
absorb the oil very rapidly and 
will cause lapping on the drawing 
and fly frames. This is a common 
occurrence which should be avoid- 
ed. The flat speed should be re- 
duced to approximately one flat 
per minute. The cylinder speed is 
maintained at approximately 165 
rpm. 

As the card production is in- 
creased, the quality falls off. It 
is quite possible that, in the fu- 
ture, card production may be in- 
creased to 20 to 25 pounds per 
hour on revolving flat cards, but 
this awaits the development of an 
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vpener unit which will deliver 
semi-carded stock. 


Roller Cards 


Roller cards are being used to a 
limited extent to card coarse syn- 
thetic fibers for the cotton system. 
This type of card will not handle 
fine deniers satisfactorily, but it 
can handle coarse blends, such as 
90 per cent 5-denier acetate and 50 
per cent 3-denier viscose, provided 
the staple length is 2 inches or less. 
The longer staples, such as 2™%- 
inch acetate or viscose, will nep 
badly on the roller card at high 
speeds. If the blend is all 5 de- 
nier, then 214-inch staple will card 
satisfactorily, because the 5 denier, 
being a stronger and coarser fiber, 
has less tendency to break and nep. 
Production of 25 to 30 pounds per 
hour can be obtained. The very 
coarse fibers, such as 8 and 12 de- 
nier, will card satisfactorily in all 
lengths and at high speeds. 


A comparison of Fig. 2, which 
shows staple diagrams of card sliv- 
er from the roller card, with Fig. 
1 indicates that more fiber break- 
age occurs on the roller card, but 
some or all of this difference may 
be due to breakage of the sliver 
during the making of the staple 
diagram. 


The average cotton drawing 
frame can handle 1%-inch staple 



































TABLE 3 
Suggested Settings (inches) for 
Revolving Flat Cards 
Licker-in to cylinder .010 
Doffer to cylinder .010 
Flats to cylinder .010 
Feed plate to licker-in .012 
Cylinder screen, front........1/16 to %& 
Cylinder screen, back .020 
Cylinder screen, middle .030 
Front top plate .022 
Front bottom plate .029 
Back top plate .020 
Back bottom plate .029 
Doffer comb .029 














at normal speeds of 85 to 110 feet 
per minute. If longer fibers are 
to be processed, the third roll from 
the front can be removed, or new 
stands can be obtained. 


Many types of synthetic and 
leather top rolls are being used, 
but there is a very definite trend 
toward metallic rolls. Leather rolls 
require periodic varnishing and are 
easily scuffed unless the operators 
are careful. Metallic rolls in good 
condition give very little trouble 
with “eyebrows” and _ clearer 
waste, and they will not lap if the 
staple is properly lubricated by the 
rayon manufacturer. 


Recent clearer waste tests on 
three drawing frames equipped 
with 14-inch rolls, delivering 110 
feet per minute, gave the follow- 
ing results, each figure represent- 
ing the average for four doffs of 


approximately 50 pounds per doff: 
metallic rolls, 16.5 grains per doff,; 
varnished leather rolls, 28.4 grains 
per doff; synthetic rolls, 34.0 grains 
per doff. 

The self-cleaning top clearer is 
the most satisfactory. The regu- 
lar types should be cleaned or 
picked at every doff, because both 
the top and bottom clearers load 
very rapidly. If they are not 
cleaned on schedule, the waste 
builds up and is drawn into the fi- 
bers being drafted. 

Metallic rolls can be set %-inch 
over the staple length, increasing 
lg-inch as you move back;that is, 
1g-inch wider than staple length 
between first and second rolls, “4- 
inch wider between second and 
third rolls, and 38-inch wider than 
staple length between third and 
fourth rolls. Leather, and especial- 
ly synthetic, rolls vary in density 
and require a slightly wider set- 
ting. 

Two drawing processes are nec- 
essary, because one drawing does 
not parallelize the fibers sufficient- 
ly for good drafting on the slub- 
ber. Some mills use only one 
drawing, but quality and efficiency 
suffer. 

The drawing frames should be 
kept clean and the spoons and 
guides polished to remove any 
rough spots. The average textile 
plant produces a finished drawing 


Diagrams of fiber breakage in carding, showing relation between original length of 3-denier rayon staple fiber and 
length after carding. FIG. 1 is of acetate carded at 12 pounds per hour on revolving flat cards, and FIG. 2 is of a 
50-50 blend of acetate and viscose carded at 28 pounds per hour on roller cards. 
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liver with a weight variation of 
0%. This variation is too high, 
ind the problem in general de- 
erves a considerable amount of 
hought and work on the part of 
the yarn mills and machinery man- 
ifacturers. It is desirable to main- 
tain the drawing web reasonably 
taut and never to allow loops or 
folds to be drawn into the trum- 
pet. There is no definite rule as 
to trumpet size, because the bulk 
of a 60-grain sliver will vary with 
the blend being processed. 

It is necessary to keep the sliver 
cans in excellent repair. The in- 
side of the cans should not be 
painted, because many paints and 
lacquers become tacky after pro- 
longed exposure to the finish or lu- 
bricants on the rayon fiber. 


Slubbing 


All types of fly frames are be- 
ing used to process sliver into rov- 
ing. The average print-cloth mill 
uses a high-draft slubber and then 
spins direct with two ends up in 
spinning. These long-draft slub- 
bers can usually handle 14-inch 
staple, but if 2-inch is to be proc- 
essed, the roll stands will have to 
be changed. 

Normal long drafts can be used. 
The twist is usually reduced for 
the longer staples, but it is bad 
practice to use too low a twist mul- 
tiplier, due to the danger of 
stretched roving. The majority of 
blended and 100% rovings will 
process efficiently with the follow- 
ing multipliers: .95 for 1-hank rov- 
ing, 1.00 for 114-hank roving, and 
1.20 for 312-hank roving. 

Cleanliness is very important on 
the slubbers, and it should be 
standard practice to clean the top 
and the bottom clearers after every 
doff. Because it is very difficult 
to clean the bottom clearers, this 
is an operation that the average 
Slubber hand neglects. The op- 
erator running three machines will 
have the time to keep them clean 
if he is properly instructed. This 
point is stressed because the lower 
clearers load up rapidly, and un- 
less they are cleaned on schedule, 
the waste will feed back into the 
fibers being drafted. 

The flyers should be kept clean 
and polished. Synthetic rolls do a 
far better job on the slubber than 
they do on the drawing frame. Lap- 
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Most rayon staple is today being processed on the revolving flat card 


ping is less troublesome because of 
the twist which is being inserted in 
the roving. 

The operators of the slubbers or 
fly frames should be instructed to 
use as little twist as possible when 
putting up an end on the frame. If 
these piece-ups are twisted exces- 
sively, they will result in a hard 
end. There are no definite rules 
concerning the lay, but this prob- 
lem should be studied in each in- 
dividual plant, because it will vary 
with the blend employed. In other 
words, one-hank roving made with 
50 per cent 5-denier acetate and 50 
per cent 3-denier viscose will be 
more bulky and require more space 
than would the same roving made 
entirely of 3-denier fibers. If the 
one-hank roving were made from 
1.5-denier fibers, the lay could be 
much closer, because the roving 
will be more compact. 

It is important to keep the 
aprons on the fly frames in very 
good condition. If the leather is 
old and cracked, excessive lapping 
will result. Synthetic aprons must 
be watched carefully, because some 
types form bulges or blisters and 
produce very uneven roving. If 
lint is allowed to accumulate with- 
in the loop of the apron, it creates 
uneven pressure while the fibers 
are being drafted. Some of the 
newer frames use only one apron. 
These frames are doing excellent 
work and are easier to keep clean. 
Of course, conventional drafting is 
used in many plants, and it is sat- 
isfactory with a lower range of 
drafting. 

The fly frame bobbins should be 
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kept in excellent condition, free 
from rough places and grease spots 
The rayon fibers will absorb grease 
very rapidly, and it is very diffi- 
cult to remove in finishing. Some 
mills use cardboard tubes over 
their bobbins, and this practice is 
satisfactory. Skewer sticks should 
be well sharpened, and_ there 
should be no undue pressure to act 
as a brake on the bobbin as it re- 
volves in the creel. 





(The third article in this series will 
appear in an early issue and will deal 
with spinning. Tables of various 
blends will be included.—The Edii- 
tors.) 

~~ -Q—— 


Maid of Cotton to be 
Selected in Memphis 


THE 1946 MAID of Cotton will be 
selected in Memphis, Jan- 
ary 7. A four-month air tour of 
major United States cities will be 
given the new Maid, who will rep- 
resent the American cotton indus- 
try as its official goodwill ambas- 
sador. She will receive prepara- 
tory training in New York City. 

As in past years, the 1946 con- 
test is open to all single girls be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 25 in- 
clusive, who are natives of one of 
the 17 cotton producing states. Ap- 
plications and photographs must 
be on file in National Cotton Coun- 
cil headquarters, Memphis, by De- 
cember 22. 

Finalists will be chosen on the 
basis of information and photo- 
graphs filed by candidates at the 
time of application. Those select- 
ed will be invited to appear in 
cotton dresses before a group of 
judges in the final competition at 


Memphis. 
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Mr. Callaway 





Dr. Murchison 


Textile Industry Needs 





Scientific Revolution 


Fuller Callaway tells Cotton-Textile Institute 
improved skill and technological know-how are 
needed for industry to meet foreign competition. 


AT THE ANNUAL meeting of the 

Cotton-Textile Institute, held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York November 28 and 29, Fuller 
E. Callaway, Jr., chairman of the 
Institute’s board of directors, gave 
three alternatives the industry 
could take to ward off the threat 
of foreign competition: 

1. A high protective tariff on 
manufactured textile articles, the 
simplest way, “but this is a politi- 
cal question and a matter where 
the best interests of the cotton 
textile manufacturers may not be 
considered the best interests of all 
manufacturers.” 

2. Lowering textile wages in 
this country until they are more 
nearly in line with those of Ori- 
ental countries, an alternative 
which is out of the question be- 
cause this is a high-wage country, 
and textile wages here cannot and 
should not be materially lower 
than in other industries requiring 
comparable skill. 

3. “Improve our skill and tech- 
nological ‘know-how’ to the point 
that large capital investment, rath- 
er than low wages, is necessary 
to produce textile products eco- 
nomically, so that we textile man- 
ufacturers would be in the same 
boat with the automobile, radio, 
and refrigerator manufacturers— 
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so that we, too, could have no fear 
of competition from foreign coun- 
tries . . . even though they had 
lower wages,” 

We are standing on the thresh- 
old of a new era in world history, 
said Mr. Callaway. “For the first 
time in history the general public 
has been awakened to the possi- 
bilities of science. MRadar, the 
atomic bomb, and jet propulsion 
have made us realize both the pow- 
er and possibilities of science, not 
only as applied to war, but as ap- 
plied to peacetime industry. The 
question is: Will we in the textile 
industry continue to spin and 
weave and finish substantially as 
our fathers did before us, or will 
we invest the money—and prompt- 
ly—which would be necessary to 
pay the cost of revolutionizing our 
industry from a scientific stand- 
point?”’ 

In concluding his address, Mr. 
Callaway urged support of the va- 
rious research institutions, but he 
emphasized that, no matter how 
successful they are, they alone 
cannot do the job or do it quickly 
enough. He plead with the manu- 
facturers to go much further; for 
each one to carry on scientific and 
research work for his own com- 
pany “while we still have the nec- 
essary capital and while we still 


have courageous management.” 

The annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute consisted of a general mem- 
bership meeting on Wednesday 
morning, the 28th, followed by a 
luncheon meeting and three forum 
meetings that afternoon: one on 
raw cotton, one on customer’s re- 
ports, and another on textile re- 
search and education. There were 
two forum meetings the following 
morning, one on “The Outlook for 
Cotton Textiles,” led by Herman 
Cone as chairman, and another on 
“Textile Design,” with John M. 
Reeves, president, Mills Mill, New 
York, as chairman. 


President’s Address 


In his annual address to the In- 
stitute at the Wednesday morning 
session, Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, 
president, said that during the war 
and since, there has been in proc- 
ess a reorganization of the indus- 
try’s structure which is of the ut- 
most importance: the trend toward 
integration. 

“It is a development,” he said, 
“contemplated by many members 
of the industry for years and so, 
in part, must be recognized as long 
thought-out and deeply consid- 
ered. However, it received a great 
stimulus due to war conditions 
generally and more specifically to 
the price schedules determined by 
the Office of Price Administra- 
tion.” 

From the standpoint of individ- 
ual companies, Dr. Murchison said 
that integration means the assump- 
tion of new responsibilities, new 
techniques, new risks, and the re- 
organization of their business 
structures. It puts a premium on 
the higher skills and ingenuities, 
he said. 

From the standpoint of the in- 
dustry as a whole, the speaker said 
that the development is of equal 
significance. “It portends a nar- 
rowing of the grey-goods market. 
It likewise retains in the hands of 
the individual companies the im- 
portant responsibility of commodi- 
ty pricing through a longer se- 
quence of operations.” 

At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors following the annual meet- 
ing, Hugh M. Comer, president, 
Avondale Mills, was elected chair- 
man of the board of the Institute 
for the ensuing year. 
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Using the Cotton System for 


Processing Other Fibers 


By E. C. Gwaltney* 


Director of Research, Saco-Lowell Shops 





Experiments have shown that the cotten system can be 


adapted te ether fibers—wool, for example—and will 


produce yarns equal in quality and lower in cost than 


those made on conventional processes of manufacture. 


THERE HAS BEEN great interest 

shown in recent years in the 
manufacture of yarns from other 
fibers on the _ cotton-processing 
system. First there was a demand 
that we adapt this system to the 
spinning of staple rayon, using 
fibers much longer than cotton. 
Then, after the machines were 
adapted to this purpose, the short- 
er wools were experimented with, 
in some cases with surprising re- 
sults. 

With such useful and superior 
woolen fabrics produced on the 
French and Bradford Systems, 
what can the cotton system offer? 
The answer is: in quality, little or 
nothing; but in cost, a great deal. 
A tremendous saving is possible 
when and if the cotton system is 
adequately developed to make a 
yarn of acceptable quality. 

A short review of the cotton sys- 
tem, its virtues and short comings, 
should give us perhaps a broader 
vision of this trend. 


Lowest Costs Are Obtained 
From Cotton System 


The cotton system is the oldest, 
the most widely practiced, and the 
most competitive of any factory 
method of forming strands from 
fibers. It was developed before 
Faraday experimented with elec- 
tricity, Priestly discovered oxygen, 
or Watt invented the steam engine. 
Its development reached its pres- 





*From paper presented before the 
American Association of Textile 
Technologists in New York, Novem- 
ber 7. 


ent stage without the use of today’s 
statistical methods or the analyti- 
cal approach in use by our present 
day research workers. It came of 
age by the cut and try method; 
yet such was the industry and 
genius of our predecessors that to- 
day the cotton system has no com- 
petitor in all industry from a cost 
standpoint. 

Mr. Balls, in his book, Quality 
In Cotton, says that our machines 
as machines are not outstanding, 
in fact to the contrary; but in two- 


hundred years we have evolved a 
technique of operating them that 
is amazing. We take cotton from 
the bale. clean it, lay the fibers 
parallel, spin it to size with a plus 
or minus average tolerance of two 
per cent, and wind it on an attrac- 
tive package at less cost per 
thousand yards than anything in 
all commerce. 

You can’t squirt anything 
through a hole as cheaply as we 
put cotton through all our pro- 
cesses. The answer is that through 


Between the card and the French comb, the slivers pass through a 

series of three gillings, in which slivers are combined and straighten- 

ing processes continue. Compare this conventional processing of 
wool with the cotton system as outlined by the author. 
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the years we have so developed, 
simplified, and foolproofed our 
cotton processes that a spinner can 
tend from 1000 to 3000 spindles or 
producing units, whereas, in the 
manufacture of wire or similar 
products, one operative can tend 
only a few holes In all industry, 
where can you find an operative 
tending so many producing units? 
This is the basic reason for the low 
cost of spinning on the cotton sys- 
tem. The infinite attention to 
small details to reach this goal is 
astounding. For example the com- 
pany with which I am affiliated 
has spent, over the years, consider- 
ably over $300,000 on clearers to 
keep a few small rolls clean. 
The industry today is not satis- 
fied with even the best, for some- 
thing better will allow the spin- 
ners to tend more spindles. Engi- 
neers coming into our industry 
have criticized our machines as 


heavier than needed to perform ° 


the work required of them. The 
ring and traveler has been called 
a mechanical abortion, yet the 
little inexpensive traveler travels 
more miles per day than all other 
structures made by man. There 
are over 100,000,000 ring-spinning 
and twister travele.s running to- 
day at nearly one mile per minute. 


Cross-Sectional Variations 


When all is said about the ad- 
vantages of our cotton spinning 
system, it can only be said that we 
produce a commercially acceptable 
strand at an amazingly low cost. 
Again I refer to Mr. Balls, for in 
my opinion he has done the most 
inspiring job of research in cot- 
ton spinning and has written the 
most adult book on this subject I 
have read. 


He says that after sorting fibers 
from a highly-bred Egyptian cot- 


ton so that there was a variation 


in length of only one millimeter, 
and after combing and processing 
them with laboratory care, when 
the yarn was spun into 60s yarn 
he found the smallest cross section 
contained 27 hairs and the thickest 
144—a variation of over 500%. 
Micrometer measurements of the 
thick and thin places of the Grade 
A, ASTM yarn-appearance stand- 
ards show a diameter variation of 
nearly four to one. This means 
nearly a 1600% variation in cross- 
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sectional area. It will be hard to 
disprove the statement that a vari- 
ation in cross-sectional area of 
1000% exists in the best commer- 
cial yarns. 


As long’as we use the drafting 
rolls of Wyatt and Paul, we will 
have this variation to contend 
with. If it were not for the fact 


that yarn with this variation is | 


commercially acceptable because 
of its low cost, more work and 
genius would have been spent on 
better ways of reducing the strand 
from the card of comber silver to 
the desired size. 

Another helpful factor is that, 
although yarns can be very irregu- 
lar, when plied and woven the 
finished article will give a strength 
almost as great as greatly superior 
single yarns made from the same 
stock. 


When in the tire-cord industry, 
I was always surprised and disap- 
pointed in finding very little im- 
provement in the final cord after 
much work and effort had been 
spent in improving the strength of 
the single yarn. This also explains 
why most print cloth mills have 
gone to single roving for their fill- 
ing, using higher - than - normal 
draft. The saving in cost was con- 
siderable; the loss in strength or 
appearance in the cloth was hardly 
noticeable. 


Improvements Are Needed 
In Methods of Testing 


We can blame our test methods 
for much of our lack of progress. 
One of our foremost scientists has 
made the statement that all the 
sciences, with the exception of 
mathematics, which is the only 
science based on logic, are based 
on the “Reproducible Experiment.” 
Send any textile sample to several 
testing laboratories and you get as 
mar:y results, most of them vary- 
ing widely. Is this the reproduc- 
ible experiment? With such a con- 
dition existing we need look no 
further for our lack of progress in 
cotton spinning research. Every 
one thinks his tests are correct, 
yet he can get few, if any, to agree 
with his results. The question was 
asked a man who had just com- 
pleted the development of a very 
superior long-draft system as to 
how valuable his testing was. He 
replied that if a test showed what 
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he thought it should show, he ac 
cepted it; if not, he threw it out 

Years ago a mill had a carloa 
of tire fabric rejected. After sew 
ing-in by hand new tabby ends and 
wrapping in new burlap, the fabric 
was shipped back, and the user 
wrote a letter complimenting the 
mill on the improvement of this 
shipment over current deliveries. 
The man doing the testing in both 
cases was the same and was a 
competent and careful technolo- 
gist. Test methods clo not give the 
true picture, not once but repeat- 
edly and in different laboratories, 
should be re-examined. 

It is my opinion that our philo- 
sophy of testing yarns is all wrong. 
Professor Schwartz once asked 
“Where will you find a load ap- 
plied to yarns or fabric at the ex- 
act rate of 12 inches per minute, 
except in a laboratory?” The work 
now being done under his direc- 
tion on impact testing is opening 
a new field of thought and will dis- 
pel some of the ignorance that now 
holds us back. 

When a ship is in a storm off 
the coast and the anchor is down, 
if you are a passenger on that 
ship, are you interested in the 
average strength of the links in 
the anchor chain? Does the 
strength of the strongest link give 
you any comfort, even though it 
brings up the average? Does the 
standard or average deviation 
offer any assurance? The only 
thing about that chain that dlis- 
turbs you is its weakest link. In 
like manner, every strand of tex- 
tile material serves to hold some- 
thing, either in service or during 
some subsequent process. It must 
withstand a definite minimum 
stress. This stress is greatly be- 
low the average strength. Many 
times we could lower our average, 
but increase our minimum, and 
have better weaving, lower costs, 
and fewer seconds. 

In a large weaving mill we do 
not test enough yarn daily to wad 
a gun—only a minute fraction of 
one percent—and this is a pro- 
duct with an infinite number of 
variables. The occasional weak 
spots that stop the looms are 
usually ignored in our test reports. 
It is the frequency and extent of 
freaks that is all important but 
largely overlooked. 
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Suppose, for instance, we had 20 
or 30 small high-speed test spindles 
that would wind the yarn from the 
spinning bobbins onto a package 
such as is used on the warpers, so 
made that a definite strain was 
put on the yarn going through and 
set at some arbitrary figure well 
below the average breaking 
strength. They would be made so 
the yarn would break at any 
spot weaker than the value set 
and register the number of breaks 
as well as the yardage. One girl 
could tie up the breaks and run 
the 20 or 30 spindles, and the yarn 
would all go into production chan- 
nels. 


Suggestion for Testing Yarns 


Now, if we would test all bob- 
ings from frame Nos. 1, 2, and 3 to- 
day, and so on through all the 
frames, and if our breaks per 10.- 
000 yards showed, say: No. l., 
five breaks; No. 2, seven; No. 3, 
four; No. 4, four; and No. 5, 28 
breaks, we would have informa- 
tion of great value. We would go 
to frame No. 5 and perhaps find 
worn or eccentric gears, rolls in 
bad condition, or some other de- 
fect, and would gain information 
which we could apply instantly 
over the whole of the spinning. In 
like manner, we could check our 
other processes. 


A weaver in this mill, after a 
few months of intelligent testing 
of this kind, would be a satisfied 
weaver, produce more and better 
cloth, and earn more for his em- 
ployer. We have worked with 
averages too long. It is time to 
run down the weak links; they 
are many and surprisingly weak. 
Ask any good weaver. 


It nas been said that cotton 
should have the lowest possible co- 
efficient of friction between fibers 
during drafting and the highest 
possible after the thread is twisted. 
Recent experiments, using Syton, 
would indicate that the coefficient 
of friction can be raised if it can 
be equalized or brought to a com- 
mon value on all the fibers. I 
fully believe that the next great 
advance in improving cotton tex- 
tiles will be made by the chemist 
and not the engineer, though I am 
convinced, beyond a shadow of 
doubt, that in the next decade the 
man-hours used in manufacturing 


cotton yarns will be cut in half by 
the engineers, though without any 
great improvement in quality. Any 
such improvements in cost reduc- 
tion will also affect the spinning 
of other fibers on the cotton sys- 
tem. 


Processing Wool Fibers On 
The Cotton System 


There seems to be today, on the 
part of our many visitors, a great- 
er interest shown in spinning yarn 
from wool tops on the cotton sys- 
tem than anything we have to 
show them. Tops of the finer 
grades of wool, not over four 
inches in length, have been spun 
into acceptable yarns, putting the 


normally be produced. It was spun 
using only two processes of draw- 
ing and one process of roving. 

If yarns of standard quality are 
to be produced on such a very 
short process, more attention will 
have to be given to the manufac- 
ture of level tops than is now the 
custom. We cannot eliminate the 
doublings of the worsted systems 
and reduce the size variations in 
the yarn to worsted standards 
without a very even top. We found 
that when we reduced the number 
of processes on cotton, we had to 
go back and improve our card and 
drawing slivers. This will be 
equally true if we process tops. 

The roving and spinning pro- 





Much interest is being shown in processing wool on the cotton system 


top first through two drawing pro- 
cesses, then one or two roving pro- 
cesses, and then spinning into 
yarn. Except for the long-range 
variations in the average top, very 
good, even yarns can be spun with 
only one process of roving. 

We asked the superintendent of 
spinning of a very old and well- 
known worsted mill if he consid- 
ered a sample of yarn produced on 
this cotton system fully up to the 
standard of yarns ordinarily pro- 
duced from the top he furnished. 
He said: “I will tell you what I 
told our president when he asked 
the same question. I told him if he 
asked me to spin a better yarn on 
either the French or Bradford 
system, I could not do it.” The 
particular sample may or may not 
be representative of what would 
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cesses present no unusual diffi- 
culty when the proper long- or 
controlled-draft mechanisms are 
used. It is probable that the rov- 
ing tenders and spinners in time 
can operate as many spindles as 
they do on cotton or synthetics. 
Thus the advantage of one opera- 
tive tending a large number ¢ 
spindles, which gives the cotton 
system such a low cost of produc- 
tion, will be realized in the spin- 
ning of worsted yarns on cotton 
frames. 


The Problem of Stutic 


On cotton drawing the picture 
changes. Here, static on some tops 
makes the usual workload out of 
the question. As wool will not 
compress like cotton or synthetics, 
due to its natural resilience, the 
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Weight in the silver can will be 
much less and frames will require 
more frequent doffing, with con- 
sequent reduction of the number 
of machines per operative. 

Work is being done to reduce 
the static and produce a larger and 
less troublesome package. Static 
will, no doubt, be largely eliminat- 
ed, either by chemical treatment 
or by the application of radio-ac- 
tive material at critical places. It 
is almost uncanny to see sliver, so 
charged with static that the elec- 
troscope leaves fly apart if 
brought near it, completely freed 
of static if the radio-active strip 
is passed down the sliver about 
one-half inch away. Before the 
radio-active strip is used, the 
sliver will pull over and stick to 
any metal part of the frame if 
brought to within six or eight 
inches of it. It sticks to the side 
of the can as if it were glued. 
However, after passing the sliver 
near the strip, it is dead as a door 
nail, and the electroscope shows 
no indication of static. 


We have been able to run wool 
tops, which ordinarily would have 
more than the usual amount of 
static, without the usual high tem- 
perature and humidity. These ex- 
periments are just started, and a 
lot of work and time must be 
spent before they are ready for 
use. I have recently seen a top 
that even this treatment was not 
sufficient to eliminate trouble. I 
am of the opinion that the best 
solution is treatment of the top 
before drawing. 


Wool does not draft as easily as 
cotton or synthetics, and the con- 
ventional drawing frame, with 
rolls set wider than the longest 
fibers, is not too good a drafting 
element. We are experimenting 
with a far more effective drafting 
device that is as simple and as 
fool-proof as conventional draw- 
ing and which gives much prom- 
ise, though it is not yet ready for 
release. On this drafting element, 
with conventional cotton drafts or 
higher we produce a sliver that 
gives as good a chart on the sliver 
tester as cotton. 


Top Spinning on Cotton System 


When the problem of the draw- 
ing frames is solved, the spinning 
of tops on the cotton system will 
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be ready, and it will, I believe, 
produce an acceptable worsted 
yarn at a considerable reduction 
in cost over present methods. Un- 
fortunately, this has come at a 
time when all textile machine 
shops are swamped with orders 
for conventional machines which 
they are already tooled up to man- 
ufacture. As wool constitutes only 
about nine per cent of the fibers 
spun, whereas cotton and rayon 
take up over 90% of our spindles, 
it is natural that the development 
will be somewhat slower than it 
would be if the shops were eager 
for business. 


The machines on which this ex- 
perimenting has been done were 
designed to handle fibers of from 
one to three and a half inches. 
While it is true that longer wool 
than synthetic fibers can be 
handled on the widest settings, the 
difference is not great, and the 
lengths handled so far are not over 
four inches. If and when we find 
that spinning wool on such a sys- 
tem is practical and profitable, 
then drafting elements will be pro- 
duced to take a range of staple of 
from two or two and a half inches 
to six or seven inches. No new 
principles are involved, merely a 
change in dimensions. 

Some very attractive yarns have 
been made from the shorter wools 
by using double carding on the 
cotton system. While lacking the 
parallelization of the fibers ob- 
tained from the combed top, the 
yarns appear to be of such charac- 
ter, taken with their low cost, tht 
they should be of real commercial 
value. As is usual with double 
carded yarns, they have very little 
of the long-range size variation 
that requires so much doubling 
and drafting to overcome. 


While we cotton machinery 
builders have had all sorts of accu- 
sations brought against us by our 
customers and good friends— 
claiming we had lead in our pants, 
were old fogies, and were asleep at 
the switch—I think our friends, 
the woolen machinery builders, 
are in worse condition; out of all 
this we hope we both will be driv- 
en to renewed efforts so that our 
customers, whose part is to clothe 
the world, can produce for their 
customers better and cheaper fab- 
rics. After all, working together, 


we have a grave responsibility. W: 
must furnish mankind’s_ seconc 
basic need, clothing and protectior 
from the elements. 

—_—_-@——_ 
Suttenfield New President 
of Durene Association 


THE DURENE Association of 

America has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing 
year: W. H. Suttenfield, American 
Yarn & Processing Co., president; 
C. L. Meyers, Clarence L. Meyers 
& Co., vice-president J. P. Holt, 
Aberfoyle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Treasurer; G. W. Herrick, 
Aberfoyle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Assistant Treasurer; and A. 
C. Layton Newsom, Executive- 
Secretary. 

At the annual meeting of the 
association held recently, plans 
were formulated for expanding the 
Durene promotion program with 
the hope that greater supplies of 
Durene yarn for civilian goods will 
be available during 1946. Four 
committees have been created 


among the membership so that the - 


Durene yarn mercerizers can give 
personal assistance to the program. 

A promotion committee, chair- 
man J. B. Frierson of Dixie Mer- 
cerizing Company, is supervising 
the aggressive promotion plans es- 
pecially directed to the retailer, 
aimed at emphasizing the quality 
advantages of merchandise made of 
Durene yarn. 

A marketing committee, chair- 
man C. L. Meyers of Clarence L. 
Meyers & Co., will direct the as- 
sociation work in connection with 
the development of markets. 

A fiber and finishes investiga- 
tion committee, headed by J. S. 
Verlenden of Standard - Coosa - 
Thatcher Co., will assist the asso- 
ciation in keeping abreast of the 
relative merits of finishes and 
treatments of yarns. 

A quality control and standards 
committee, chairman FE. J. Neal of 
Aberfoyle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is proceeding with addition- 
al quality control measures aimed 
at maintaining the highest possible 
quality for Durene yarn. 

The appearance early in 1946 of 
many interesting new items of hos- 
iery, underwear, outerwear and 
fabrics of Durene yarn is predicted 
by Mr. Newsom. 

Anticipating more yarn _ this 
coming year, the association has 
voted a larger budget for exten- 
sion of its promotion work with 
retailers and for quality control of 
yarn and merchandise. : 
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Drarver Loom FIxiIne 


By Ben H. Crawiord 


West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga. 


THE PREVIOUS article in this series covered the belt drive 

attachment, maintenance of belts, and shipping motion 
adjustment: the No. 5 disc friction and the No. 8 dry disc 
clutch on individual motor drives: and the aligning of shaft 
bearings. This fifth installment deals with the picking motion 
and gives setting instructions for the various parts.—The Editors. 


Artiele 5 


THERE ARE two types of pick- 

ing motions, the over pick 
and the under pick. 
pick is always used unless excep- 
tionally wide or very heavy goods 
are being woven. Therefore, at 
present, we will confine our study 
to the under-pick type. 

The two pick cams are attached 
to the loom cam shaft. Each cam 
consists of three separate parts, 
the cam hub, cam rim, and pick 
point. The cam hub is a split as- 
sembly, consisting of two halves 
which fit together, and are bolted 
around the cam shaft. The hub is 
fitted with four setscrews which 
hold it in position on the cam 
shaft. The cam rim is bolted to 
the cam hub. Slots in the rim, 
through which these bolts pass, 
allow minor adjustments of the 
position of the pick-cam rim to be 
made without changing the set- 
ting of the hub. This is done by 
using the adjusting screw and 
check nut, the screw being fitted 
to the cam rim and.acting against 
a projection on the hub. Running 
in on this screw moves the pick 
point forward, while running out 
on the screw drops the pick point 
back. This will be more clearly 
understood after studying the tim- 
ing and setting of the pick cams. 
The pick point is bolted to the 
cam rim and should form a smooth 
connection when fitted to the rim. 
It should not be above or below 
the outer circumference of the rim. 
The pick cam is shown in Fig. 11. 


The under > 


These cams work alternately to 
throw the shuttle across the loom 
—that is, on one revolution of the 
crank shaft the pick cam on the 
right, when facing the loom, op- 
erates to throw the shuttle to the 
left-hand box. On the next revolu- 
tion of the crank’ shaft, the left- 
hand cam operates to throw the 
shuttle to the right-hand box. 

It will be necessary to fully un- 
derstand the mechanical arrange- 
ment of the parts and their opera- 
tion in respect to each other be- 
fore we undertake any of the set- 
tings. 

Figure 12 shows the right-hand 
picking motion with the parts 
named. The pick ball is placed 
above and slightly to the rear of 
the center of the cam and works 
from a pick-ball stud, which is cast 
as part of the pick shaft. The 
pick shaft is supported by two 
pick-shaft bearings, which are 
bolted to the loom side. Each 
bearing rests upon a projection, 
called a bearing seat, on the loom 
side, and their position in a verti- 
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cal plane is fixed. Slots of about 
34” in the bearings, through which 
the bolts pass, allow for some 
slight adjustment in a horizontal 
plane. The pick arm is bolted to 
the pick shaft and extends down- 
ward. A vertical slot in the pick 
arm allows this arm to be length- 
ened or shortened as the need 
arises. 

The short lug passes around the 
lower part of the pick arm and is 
bolted to the lug block. Attached 
to the other end of the lug block 
is the long lug. Double-flanged 
square washers are used in bolting 
the lugs to the lug blocks to pre- 
vent injury to them. The long lug 
is supported by the power strap, 
which is attached to the picker 
stick either by wood screws or a 
clamp and bolts, depending upon 
the type of power strap used. The 
picker stick passes through a slot 
in the lay called the picker stick 
guide. The picker is attached to 
the top of the picker stick by a 
wood screw and works on a line 
parallel with the bottom of the 
shuttle box and from the back of 
the box toward the front of the 
box. 


The Parallel Motion 


The picking motion is really two 
separate motions working in con- 
junction with each other. Each 
motion is composed of the parts 
necessary to move the picker stick 
and picker from the back of the 
shuttle box toward the center of 
the loom, to throw the shuttle from 
one box to the other, and another 
motion, the parallel motion, whose 
function is to cause this stroke of 
the picker stick, from back of box 
toward front of box, to be along 
a straight line parallel to the bot- 
tom of the shuttle box. Were it 
not for this parallel motion, the 
stroke of the picker would be in 
































Fig. 1l 


the form of an arc, which would 
cause the shuttle to be thrown out 
of the loom as the picking mo- 
tion operates, rather than into the 
opposite box. The line of the pick- 
er, when operating correctly, is 
shown in Fig. 13. 

The parallel motion operates on 
the rocker shaft of the loom. This 
shaft is supported by two rocker- 
shaft bearings, one bearing being 
bolted to each loom side. The po- 
sition of the bearing is fixed by 
two dowel pins passing through it 
and into the loom side. The pick- 
er foot is setscrewed to the rocker 
shaft. The parallel block or plug 
is driven into an opening provid- 
ed for it on the underside of the 
foot. The purpose of this block is 
to keep the picker stick and picker 
in the same vertical plane with 
the path of the shuttle—that is, 
the picker stick should squarely 
face the center of the loom and 
should not be turned at an angle 
to the front or back, as this would 
cause the shuttle to be thrown out 
of its normal path. 

The parallel tongue is the in- 
termediary between the parallel 
block and the picker stick. The 
front curved portion of the tongue 
works against and is guided by the 
back curved portion of the paral- 
lel block, as shown in Fig. 14. 
Therefore, the shape of the paral- 
lel block and tongue helps to de- 
termine the path of the picker 
stick. The picker stick fits into 
a flanged recess in the tongue. 

The parallel shoe rocks or works 
on the flat upper surface of the 
parallel foot. It is the shape of 
this shoe rocking on the surface of 
the foot that causes the path of 
the picker to be a straight line 
instead of an arc. The parallel 
tongue and picker stick pass 
through openings in the shoe and 
foot and are held in place by the 
heel bolt and washer. The heel 
spring assembly, composed of the 
heel strap, heel spring, shell, and 
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stud, is bolted to a flange which 
is cast as part of the parallel foot. 

The heel bolt passes through one 
end of the heel strap and fastens 
it to the bottom of the picker 
stick, as shown in Fig. 12. The 
other end of the strap is attached 
to the heel spring. Thus, as ten- 
sion is applied to this spring by 
turning the spring bolt, the force 
of the spring acts through the heel 
strap to pull the picker stick to 





As the pick cam revolves, the 
pick ball is raised as it passes over 
the pick point. This upward 
movement of the pick ball causes 
the pick shaft to be given a part 
turn. The pick arm, being bolted 
to this shaft and connected to the 
picker stick through the lug as- 
sembly, causes the picker stick 
and picker to move from back to 
front of the shuttle box, which 
throws the shuttle into the oppo- 
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the back of the shuttle box after 
the loom picks. Tension on this 
spring should only be enough to 
bring the picker stick to the back 
of the shuttle box. Any additional 
tension is just that much more 
force to be overcome by the pick- 
ing motion in throwing the shuttle 
through the shed. 


Action of the Picking Motion 


The parallel screw works 
through the parallel shoe and 
against the parallel tongue. Run- 
ning in or out on this screw will 
change the angle at which the 
parallel tongue works. This, in 
turn, changes the angle of the 
picker stick and results in the 
picker being raised or lowered in 
its stroke, depending upon the di- 
rection that the parallel screw is 
turned. Use of this screw as an 
aid in paralleling the picker will 
be discussed in the next install- 
ment, in connection with instruc- 
tions for attaching the picker. 


site box and inserts one pick. 
Setting the Picking Motion 


The pick-shaft bearings. rest 
upon bearing seats which are cast 
as part of the loom (See Fig. 
15). Thus, their position in a 
vertical plane is fixed. This fixed 
vertical position of the bearings 
determines the working angle of 
the pick ball in respect to the pick 
cam. The outer or working sur- 
face of the pick cam is so de- 
signed that it inclines toward the 
center of the loom. This is neces- 
sary because of the shape of the 
pick cone, or ball. The angle of 
these two parts allows the pick 
ball to be lifted sufficiently to 
give the correct stroke to the pick- 
er stick but permits the ball, be- 
cause of its weight, to stay in con- 
tact with the cam as the loom 
picks. Also, because this motion is 
confined to a _ relatively small 
space, the angle allows the pick 
ball to rise enough to achieve its 
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purpose without danger of strik- 
ing the loom side and for the ball 
to rest upon _the entire width of 
the cam face for the complete rev- 
olution of the cam. 

A horizontal slot in the pick- 
shaft bearing allows adjustments 
to be made in this plane. These 
bearings should be fitted to the 
loom side so that the pick shaft 
works freely. Any binding of the 
pick shaft, however slight, kills the 
power of the pick, as well as caus- 
ing the parts of the motion to wear 
more quickly. 

Each pick-shaft bearing has 
three shoulders, or ribs, which fit 
against the loom side. These 
shoulders should be filed in fitting 
the bearing to the loom side—if 
necessary to prevent binding of 
the pick shaft—instead of pack- 
ing behind the bearing with heavy 
card board, drop wires, harness 
ribs, or any other form of shim. 
When packing is used, loom vibra- 
tion usually allows it to work from 
behind the bearing, and the loom 
fixer is continually being called 
back to the loom to make the same 
repairs over and over again. It is 
time well spent to do the job cor- 
rectly the first time the loom is 
flagged. 

When the different parts of the 
picking motion are new or in good 
condition, the pick-shaft bearing 
should be set as far toward the 
back of the loom as possible. The 
reason for this is as follows: The 
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pick cam is so designed that the 
pick ball is forced sharply upward 
as it rides over the pick point, 
which is the highest point on the 
perimeter of the cam. From the 
hollow of the cam, its lowest point, 
to the highest part of the pick 
point is only about one-seventh 
of the total perimeter of the cam, 
which means that the pick ball is 
raised and the shuttle is thrown 
while the pick cam is making one- 
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Fig. 15—-Picking motion of the Draper loom. 


seventh of a revolution. 


The pick cam is eccentric, as 
can be seen in Fig. 15; that is, the 
cam shaft does not pass through 
the center of the cam, nor is the 
pick ball in the same vertical plane 
as the cam shaft. It is readily 
seen that, with the pick ball and 
pick cam arranged in this man- 
ner, the tendency is to lift or raise 
the ball vertically as the cam re- 
volves. 

Since the pick ball works from 
a stud on the pick shaft, the po- 
sition of the pick-shaft bearing di- 
rectly affects the smoothness of 
the pick; and, as previously stated, 
it should be set as far back as pos- 
sible when new parts are used. 
With all parts of the motion in 
good condition, the ball is given 
its maximum lift and delivers its 
maximum power in aé_=e smooth 
manner. As the pick-cam rim, 
pick point, pick ball, pick-shaft 
stud, pick shaft, and bearings be- 
come worn, it becomes necessary to 
move the pick shaft and bearings 
toward the front of the loom to ob- 
tain the required power to throw 
the shuttle across the loom. Moving 
the bearings forward increases the 
power of the picking motion, be- 
cause the pick ball is struck a 
sharper blow by the pick point. 
This action results in a harsher 
pick being made, but mills cannot 
afford to replace all these parts at 
the first sign of wear, so it is con- 
sidered good practice to move for- 
ward the pick shaft and bearings. 
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Setting the Pick Cams 
For Medium Timing 


1. Turn the loom crank shaft 
to top center and apply loom 
brake. 

2. Move pick cam until it is 
fully against cam shaft bearing. 

3. Turn pick cam on cam shaft 
until the pick ball is in hollow, 
or lowest point on the cam. 

4. Tighten pick cam to cam 
shaft in this position. 

5. Turn loom one complete rev- 
olution and set the other pick cam 
in a similar manner. 

This times and sets the pick 
cam with the loom on top center. 
When the other parts of the mo- 
tion have been set correctly, any 
movement of the crank shaft from 
top center toward back center will 
cause the pick ball to start rising 
and the shuttle to be moved out 
of the shuttle box. 

There are three possible timings 
of the picking cams in respect to 
the position of the crank shaft; 
early, medium, and late. The tim- 
ing used for any particular loom 
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depends upon the speed of the 
loom, the width of the loom, and 
the style and construction of cloth 
being woven. On high-speed looms, 
the pick cams are generally timed 
early. Less trouble is encountered 
with these looms slamming when 
picking early, and it also ensures 
the shuttle being in the proper 
position for a change of filling to 
be made correctly. 

Early timing may also be used 
on wide looms, as the shuttle has 
to move such a great distance to 
reach the other box, and unless it 
is started out of the box early, the 
fixer may have trouble with the 
loom slamming. 





THE REGULAR fall meeting of the 

Eastern Carolina division of 
the Southern Textile Association 
was held in the Erwin Auditorium, 
Durham, N. C., November 10. The 
meeting was presided over by the 
divisional chairman, Virgil E. Mc- 
Dowell, Rosemary Mfg. Co., and 
featured a paper prepared by Elliot 
B. Grover, head of the yarn manu- 
facturing department, N. C. State 
College, School of Textiles, and 
delivered in his absence by G. H. 
Dunlap, textile consultant of State 
College. 

Mr. Grover has recently return- 
ed from a trip with a textile mis- 
sion to occupied Europe and gave 
a report on the investigation of the 
German textile industry. He de- 
scribed the organization TIIC (pro- 
nounced “Tick’’), whose job is to 
root out the technical ideas and 
practices of German industry and 
science for our own use. 

Following Mr. Grover’s report, 
an open forum discussion was held 
on a list of prepared questions. The 
first question was on the opening 
room and asked for the machines 
in the line of order, speeds, pro- 
duction, etc. 


The Opener Room 


C. W. Howell, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., gave his set-up as fol- 
lows: Blending feeders, No. 12 lat- 
tice opener (840rpm), vertical open- 
er (733rpm), No. 12 lattice opener 
(800 rpm), screen section (con- 
denser), and then to pickers. He 
gave his production as 1100 pounds 





Reported by T. Max Champion. 


To set the loom for early tim- 
ing, turn the crank shaft of the 
loom to a position slightly in front 
of top center and move the pick 
cam so that the ball is on the low- 
est point. Tighten the can in this 
position. 

For late timing, turn the crank 
shaft just beyond top center and 
place the ball in the lowest point 
and tighten in this position. Late 
timing is generally used when 
heavy goods, with a pronounced 
lag in the take up of the cloth 
(bump in the beat up), are being 
woven, because the fell of the cloth 
is closer to the reed and the shed 
would not be open sufficiently to 


per hour, uses a 22 bale mix, 15/16- 
inch SLM cotton, and uses 24 
tenths of one per cent oil, which 
is sprayed in the blending feeders. 

W. J. Laughridge, Rocky Mount, 
(N. C.) Mills, said that his mill 
has four tandem feeders in two 
lines of two each, two spiral open- 
ers in each line (500rpm), conden- 
ser, and Whitin downstroke beat- 
er (650rpm). The two lines then 
go together on a distributor apron. 
He gave his production as 2000 
pounds per hour (1000 pounds for 
each line), uses 15/16-in SLM cot- 
ton, has all 1940 and 1941 ma- 
chines, and plans no change in his 
set-up. He gave his waste through 
the pickers as a little less than six 
per cent. He uses one-process pick- 
ers and has return air condensers 
behind every picker and no dust 
house. 

The question on slashing asked 
for experience with automatic 
moisture controls for slashers, size 
formulas, speed, yarn numbers, 
etc., and for experience with sepa- 
rate motor drives for loom beams? 


Slasher Controls 


M. R. Harden, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., reported on moisture 
controls on one of his slashers. He 
Said it seems to be doing a good 
job, and then described the opera- 
tion of the controls as charting the 
moisture present in the warp at all 
times and working from a brass 
roller running on the front deliv- 
ery roller. It shifts the cone belt 
on the cone to regulate moisture 
in the warp. He leaves about eight 
per cent moisture in the warps and 


receive the shuttle if the loom 
picked at top center. 


It will be noted that when the 
cams are timed early, the shuttle 
is started out of the box before 
the crank shaft reaches top center, 
while with late timing, it is not 
started out of the box until the 
crank shaft is beyond top center. 
Numerous ill effects can and do 
result from early and late timing, 
and these will be discussed as we 
become more familiar with the 
loom. 


(The next installment in this se- 
ries, to appear in an early issue, will 
continue the discussion of settings 
on the picking motion.—The Editors.) 


Eastern Carolina STA Meets 


uses about four per cent less than 
normal humidity in the weave 
room. He reported having no stuck 
warps, even if left on the floor for 
some time. 

Mr. Harden reported using the 
following size formulas: for heavy 
goods, 215 pounds of starch (thin 
boiling), 12 pounds of tallow, mak- 
ing 230 gallons of finished size. For 
light goods he uses 205 pounds of 
starch and 11% pounds of tallow 
for 230 gallons of finished size. In 
discussing tests on slashers, he 
pointed out that the value of tests 
is proved in the weave room by 
a checker who determines end- 
breakage, their cause, etc. His 
speed range on the slashers is 
from 15 to 38 yards per minute. 
He reported about 1.5 per cent bet- 
ter production in the weave room 
using the controls. 

A member from Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, reported 
using a Cocker slasher with seven 
cylinders, running approximately 
3200 ends of 22s yarn, at a speed 
of 45 yards per minute. He uses 
a variable speed drive with a speed 
range of from 5 to 60 yards per 
minute. 


Experience With Loom Spreaders 


The next question was on the 
new type of brace or spreader for 
Draper looms. W. H. Miley, Jr., 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., reported 
having some new looms that were 
equipped with the spreader when 
they were first made available. He 
said that he had not tried running 


(Continued on page 152) 
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Students in Borden’s vocational school get both theory 





and the actual practice. Above, gearing plans are studied. 





Voeational EKdueation School 


at Borden Mills. Ine. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS on this page 

are scenes in the vocational 
education school at the Borden 
Mills, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. The 
school was opened on June 1 of this 
year under the direction of W. H. 
Penland, a textile graduate of 
Georgia Tech. 

The school is located in a re- 
modeled duplex apartment house 
and provides adequate facilities 
for the project. Classes in loom fix- 
ing, card room fixing, spinning fix- 
ing, and warp preparation are held 


on the first floor. Classrooms for 
cotton mill mathematics, job meth- 
ods, job relations, and safety are 
on the second floor of the build- 
ing. 

Each week there are two classes 
in a subject, meeting for two hours. 
This gives a pupil four hours of 
instruction weekly. 

Thus far, 76 men have enrolled 
in the school. Two promotions 
have been made from within the 
vocational school, indicating that 
the mill will promote men within 


Students here are putting into practical application what was learned in the classrooms. Expert instructors are used. 
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the organization when an opening 
occurs. 

Men attending this school will be 
better equipped for bigger jobs as 
their knowledge and skill im- 
proves. 

Mr. Penland, the director, has 
had 19 years of cotton mill experi- 
ence. After graduating from Geor- 
gia Tech he became associated with 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga. He has done research work 
and taught vocational classes for 
several years. 
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RECONVERSION means more 

than merely changing ma- 
chines and tools from war to 
peace. Much more is involved 
than mechanization problems. Re- 
conversion also means redirecting 
energies and products into peace- 
time channels. It means salvaging 
those things that are worth while 
and releasing them so that eco- 
nomic confusion may not be any 
more highly disturbed than it al- 
ready is. It means handling sur- 
plus stocks and products in such 
a manner as to give confidence to 
business as it binds its energies to 
peacetime demands. 

It means a careful survey of con- 
ditions, local, domestic, and for- 
eign. It means a study of trends 
in trade, in the possibilities of un- 
certain economic movements, in 
the plans and possibilities of fu- 
ture markets. It means carefully 
studying social and economic 
changes which this global war has, 
or may have, effected or begun to 
effect. 

Most people are taxing their en- 
ergies trying to determine the eco- 
nomic factors that are influencing 
the materials and products with 
which they deal. This has been an 
epoch-making period in the physi- 
cal and chemical changes devel- 
oped by the war. It has brought 
out new products, changed old 
products, and in some instances, 
rendered practically obsolete many 
of the once-considered indispens- 
able and staple products of a 
peaceful society. Even those that 
still exist in the field of public 
demand must, in many cases, be 
manufactured with new processes, 
or on new machines. With the 
high cost of labor, much high- 
speed and automatic machinery 
must be used if the price of com- 
modities is to remain in the pos- 
sibility of economic trade. 

With labor demanding ever in- 
creasing wage rates, price can be 
controlled only by greater produc- 
tion with less human labor. This 
is not always possible, but when it 
is possible, labor too often takes 
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Confusion of Reconversion 


By W. M. MeLaurine 


an unreasonable attitude towards 
what it calls the work load. Again 
it has the uneconomic attitude of a 
socialistic spread-the-work philoso- 
phy. 

With management struggling to 
get back into peaceful production 
with an output that the public 
needs and demands at a reasonable 
price, labor seems to be forgetting 
the final purpose of the war—that 
of preserving a peaceful world in 
which all classes of mankind can 
live together in unity and under- 
standing. 


The psychological aspects of re- 
conversion are more frightening 
than the material aspects. Greed, 
selfishness, and power are too ram- 
pant in the thinking of too many 
leaders. Management had its day 
of greed and selfishness and pow- 
er; now it has found that such poli- 
cies do not pay. It knows full well 
that fairness and justice to its em- 
ployees and to its public must be 
followed. It no longer wants the 
long hours and low wages that it 
once enforced, nor does it ever 
want to become careless about liv- 
ing and working conditions, or any 
other conditions that affect the 
welfare of its employees. The 
managers have learned that it pays 
to live and let live. Most of them 
are converted. 


Labor not only seems greedy, 
selfish, powerful; it also seems to 
have become autocratic and reck- 
less in its demands and desires. 
Their policies at the present time 
would seem to impress many of 
the returning fighting men that 
maybe they were wrong in making 
the sacrifices they did. The strikes 
and stubbornness of labor are a na- 
tional scandal, and while such a 
program will work for a while, 
public demand, the final judge of 
conduct, will rise up and curtail 
some of this greed and selfishness 
and power. 


Management once trod this road 
to its downfall. Labor is now on 


the same road. Management de- 
manded too much—was too self- 
ish—and it had its power reduced. 
Labor cannot live and prosper on 
its present policies. It not only 
breeds distrust in all business; it 
is a direct impetus for inflation 
which doomed this nation in the 
late ’20s and early °30s. Labor is 
planning a program, which if not 
controlled, will ultimately result 
in national economic disaster. 

The problems of peace are, or 
seem to be, more difficult than the 
problems of war. They cannot be 
solved by force and compulsion, 
nor can they be solved in the han- 
dling of material things. The prob- 
lems of management and _ labor, 
along with all the other problems 
of life, can be solved by intelli- 
sence and wisdom, motivated by a 
high spiritual concept. 

War with its degradations, with 
its dictates and demands, with its 
throwbacks to the savage instincts 
of man, cheapens the spiritual val- 
ues and glorifies force. In a peace- 
ful world of judgment and fair 
dealings, these savage instincts 
must be insulated and _ isolated 
from the sphere of action. 

Labor has many fine men in its 
ranks. Management has many fine 
men in its ranks. Both labor and 
management are indispensable to 
each other and to the public whom 
they serve. Their differences are 
not so great, except when the mob 
mind possesses them and drives 
them away from reason. 

Force cannot settle anything per- 
manently. Even the atomic bomb, 
with its powerfully destructive 
force, cannot keep the world at 
peace, if there should develop too 
much rank injustice. Reason and 
righteousness must lead men to the 
conference table where under- 
standing and reasonable compro- 
mises can be worked out. 

Labor and management must 
meet at the table and write a na- 
tional league of industry in which 
all the extreme industrial misun- 
derstandings and struggles can be 
worked out satisfactorily. 
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Photos at the convention of N. C. mill men. 
Harris of Roxboro, newly elected president, and J. A. Moore, outgoing president. 


Left, Mr. Hanes, speaker at the morning session, talks with R. L 


Report and photos by John C. Fonville 


Center, Charles A. Cannon, 


Kannapolis, William Jacobs, American Association, and R. D. Hall, Belmont, Right. Herman Cone and Marion Heins. 


Meeting of N. C. Cotton Manufacturers 


THE THIRTY-NINTH annual con- 
vention of the North Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 
was held at the Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C., November 9, 1945. 
J. A. Moore of Edenton (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills, president of the as- 
sociation, presided at the regular 
morning session and at the annual 
luncheon. R. L. Harris, president 
of Roxboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
was elected president of the asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year. 

The morning session consisted of 
an address by Mr. Moore; a fore- 
cast for the textile industry by 
Robert M. Hanes, president of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C.; and a 
report on textiles at home and 
abroad, by Ralph E. Loper, indus- 
trial engineer of Greenville, S. C.., 
who had served in an advisory Ca- 
pacity in China during the war. 

In the president’s address, Mr. 
Moore mentioned the demands of 
labor with respect to wages and as 
his theme said, “May reconversion 
be a reality for industry.” He 
brought out the inroads that syn- 
thetic fibers have made on cotton, 
especially with reference to com- 
petition of rayon tires. Touching 
on governmental legislation, Mr. 
Moore pointed out that manage- 
ment now lives up to its contracts 
and suggested that “those with 


whom it makes contracts” be made 
to live up to the contracts also. 

Mr. Hanes, a former president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
said, with regard to wages and 
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price controls, that there is a need 
for a spirit of cooperation between 
labor, management, and govern- 
ment. “The best antidote for in- 
flation is abundant production, and 
just as quickly as’consumer goods 
can be produced in volume, price 
controls should be discarded,” he 
said. The speaker forecast that the 
textile industry can look forward 
to several years of capacity pro- 
duction to meet tremendous de- 
mands at home and abroad, but 
that when production catches up 
with demand, the industry will 
face a highly competitive era, for 
which preparation should be made 
at this time. 

Mr. Hanes also touched on the 
subject of synthetic fibers and said, 
“The use of synthetic fibers is a 
greater threat to the farmers who 
grew cotton than it is to the textile 
industry, because most mills are 
adapting their machinery to use 
the new fibers. When textile pro- 
duction abroad is restored, you will 
definitely face competition from 
imported cotton goods. Tax levels 
will be higher than in prewar years 
and so will general operating 
costs.” 

To meet these problems, Mr. 
Hanes urged a broad program of 
research, plant modernization, bet- 
ter designing and selling, and 
building of a young, vigorous or- 
ganization of men trained in the 
technique of mill operation. 

At the luncheon meeting, J. Mel- 
ville Broughton, ex-governor of 
North Carolina, spoke on the pre- 


requisites for success of the textile 
manufacturers, bringing out that 
human relationship is an impor- 
tant factor. 

R. D. Hall, of Stowe Thread Co., 
Belmont, N. C., was elected Ist 
vice-president, and Hearne Swink 
was named as 2nd vice-president. 


> 


Upholstery and Drapery 
Fabrie Ass’n Formed 


THE COMMITTEE formed to cre- 

ate a trade association for the 
upholstery and drapery fabric 
manufacturers has announced that 
such an organization is now forth- 
coming. Leading executives of the 
trade met at the Vanderbilt Hotel 
in New York on October 23rd, and 
formerly ushered in a new trade 
association to be known as the Up- 
holstery and Drapery Fabric Man- 
ufacturers Association. 

A temporary board of directors 
and officers were elected to serve 
until the first annual meeting 
which was held in New York 
the early part of December. One 
of the first moves of the asso- 
ciation was to secure permanent 
offices in New York and to ap- 
point a paid executive who will 
devote his entire time to the af- 
fairs of the association. 

Robert E. Nicholson was elected 
chairman of the association and R. 
C. Hinchman, secretary. The as- 
sociation membership embraces 
manufacturers of all types of up- 
holstery and drapery fabrics with 
mills located in various sections of 
the country. 
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Southern Textile Association 


Meets in Greensboro 


THE NORTHERN NORTH Caro- 

lina-Virginia Division of the 
Southern Textile Association met 
at the Y. M. C. A. building, Proxi- 
mity Mfg. Co., White Oak Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C., November 17. 
Smith Crow, superintendent, Er- 
langer Mills, Inc., Lexington, N. 
C., and chairman of the group pre- 
sided. 

Dr. John Redhead, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Greens- 
boro, spoke on “Human Relation 
Problems Confronting the Textile 
Industry.” In trying to solve the 
problems of labor, he said, remem- 
ber four words, all beginning with 
the same letter, “TI.” 


Human Relations Discussed 


He urged the group to use their 
imagination, the first of the four 
words, and put themselves in the 
other fellow’s place in dealing with 
grievances. “Ask yourself this 
question,” he said, “If I were 
the worker what would I think 
about my job and the supervision 
over me? Make the people know 
that you feel with them,” he con- 
tinued. 

Dr. Redhead defined intelligence, 
the second word, as “just having 
sense enough to understand the 
nature of the people with whom 
you work.” “Recognition of his 
personality is important,” he said. 
“Remember the names of people 
and regard them not as just hands 
or a number, but as a person. Hu- 
man nature demands recognition, 
and especially service men who 
have been used to it in the army.” 

Continuing with the “I” words, 
he said: 

“Integrity is giving the worker 
confidence that he is being dealt 
with fairly. Make him know that 
the management knows the differ- 
ence between right and wrong.” 

The last word was industrious. 
He urged the group to have the 
determination to keep on keeping 
on at this matter of human rela- 
tions. “Cut out this business of ex- 
pecting problems to be solved by 
miracles,” he stated, “and start 
working on it. It is a long distance 
in this business of human relations 
from where we started to where 
we want to be.” 

Carl Brandt, director of re- 
search, Whitin Machine Works, 
spoke on “Textile Machinery De- 
velopments.”’ “Developments are 
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lacking,” he said, “due to war 
work. On pickers we have noth- 
ing radically different or new. 
However, some thought is being 
given to new methods of cleaning, 
but we have not progressed very 
tg 


Blending Fibers 


“On the card,” he continued, “we 
have done some work and special- 
ly for blends—the roller and clear- 
er card. It blends the fibers by 
lifting off and putting the fibers 
back on the cylinder, and the 
amount of blending can be varied 
by setting the _ strippers and 
changing the speed. 

“We still favor two processes of 
drawing,” he continued, “and offe1 
the Bi-Coil drawing frame, good 
specially for cotton. One of the 
principal advantage. is the saving 
of floor space and in cans.” 





Mr. Crow 


Mr. Brandt said the roving frame 
and spinning frame are about the 
same as before the war, but that 
they had made some very interest- 
ing tests on break draft which will 
be published in the forthcoming 
issue of the “Whitin Review.”’ 

“On some blending tests that 
we have run,” he concluded, “we 
have found that the more you 
handle blends after they get into 
roving the more you tear them 
apart. You get better blending 
from one-process roving than you 
do from three.” He explained this 
by saying that on their tests they 
found that as the draft varies the 
coarse fibers go to the outside and 
the fine fibers go to the center. 
In his opinion, the roller top card 
does a better blending job than the 
flat card because the best blend- 
ing takes place right at the card. 

G. H. Dunlap, research consult- 
ant engineer, North Carolina State 


and the last 
speaker on the program, talked on 
“A Technical Staff—A Factor of 
Maintaining Quality and Effi- 


College, Raleigh, 


ciency.’ “Some of the problems 
we face,” he said, ‘‘are synthetic 
fibers, materials produced without 
drawing, roving, spinning, or weav- 
ing, inferior quality materials, and 
foreign markets. 

“Then, the best solution to these 
difficulties,’ he continued, “is to 
seek and demand a technical staff 
to study and analyze the products 
from every machine in your plant, 
with the sole objective of making 
every unit operate more efficient- 
ly and more economically. I am 
convinced you can produce a bet- 
ter material, at a lower cost, if 
provided with proper tools to at- 
tack the factors involved.” 

All the present officers were 
elected for another year. Officers 
are Smith Crow, chairman; Sam 
T. Anderson, vice-chairman; and 
Howard Barton, secretary. 
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Gaston County STA 
Meets in Gastonia 


THE GASTON COUNTY Division 

of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation met at 7:30 P. M., Fri- 
day, November 2, in the Boy Scout 
Headquarters Building at Gas- 
tonia, N. C. H. Gilmer Winget, 
superintendent, Victory and Win- 
get Mills, Gastonia, and chairman 
of the group presided. 

R. David Hall, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, Stowe Thread 
Co., Belmont, N. C., the principal 
speaker, spoke on “The Future of 
the Combed Yarn Industry.” “I 
will not try to predict what is to 
come,” he said, “but try to outline 
a few of the things that we face. 
Our problem is a simple one, a 
problem of supply and demand. 
We must be able to make goods 
that the public wants and to make 
them at a profit.” 


According to Mr. Hall, the pub- 
lic of the community must be made 
to realize that their income is de- 
rived indirectly from the textile 
plants. “The quality and volume 
of production in a plant is deter- 
mined by the people who run the 
machines,” he stated, “and the 
way that they do their job de- 
termines the cost of the article 
produced.” He said that executive 
management must look for new 
uses for our products, be alert to 
new types of machinery, and do 
an intelligent selling job. 


He concluded by telling the 
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group that, “In the fight of fibers 
which is upon us, we are not yet 
ready to lift the white flag. In my 
opinion, there will still be a place 
for combed yarns.” 

M. L. Rhodes, superintendent of 
the North Carolina Vocational 
Textile School, Belmont, discussed 
a phase of work that leads into, or 
out of, the vocational textile school- 
training. 

He said that one of the most 
important things in training of fu- 
ture supervisors is their proper se- 
lection. He must know the “how” 


as well as the “why” of supervi- 
sion. He should be able to handle 
99 percent of all grievances that 
arise and if he cannot do so he will 
be a failure. 

Rhodes listed some of the prob- 
lems of the future as: improvement 
of working conditions, supervision 
of the use of leisure time, a care- 
ful study of the returning veterans, 
and how to use synthetic fibers. 

A committee was appointed to 
elect a new chairman to succeed 
Mr. Winget, who has served for 
sometime. 


Graniteville’s 100 Years 


DECEMBER 15, 1945 marked one 

hundred years since the 
chartering by the South Carolina 
legislature of the Graniteville 
(S. C.) Company, one of the old- 
est and largest manufacturers of 
cotton cloth in the South. William 
Gregg, the founder of the com- 
Pany was one of the significant men 
in American social and industrial 
history. He was by no means the 
first southerner to believe in man- 
ufacturing as essential to southern 
welfare, but he was one of the 
most eminent and influential men 
in the ante-bellum era to proclaim 
the gospel and, by practical suc- 
cess, to prove his faith by his 
works. Gregg, we know from an 
old letter, was born February 2, 
1800, in Brownsville, Pa. 

Trained to the trade of watch- 
maker, silversmith, and jeweler, he 
settled in Columbia, S. C., in 1824 
and in ten years had accumulated 
a fortune of one hundred thousand 
dollars. In talking to the school 
boys after he became a great man- 
ufacturer, he used to say: “I never 
took off my workman’s apron un- 
til I was worth fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Now, boys, go to work.” 

A kind of chance gave Gregg his 
first start as a cotton manufac- 
turer during a year of nominal 
repose when he took charge of the 
unprosperous Vaucluse factory of 
George McDuffie in the present 
Aiken county, and he soon had it 
on its feet. After joining a large 
jewelry and silversmith firm in 
Charleston in 1838, he continued 
the study of manufacturing, in- 
cluding thorough inspection of 
New England mills. In 1844 he 
published in the Charleston 
Courier a widely influential series 
of articles entitled “Domestic In- 
dustry,” which helped to inspire 
the South to a broader economic 


life—articles unparalleled in the 
South until the writings of D. A. 
Tompkins in the 1880’s and 90’s. 

The pull of his inherent genius 
as a manufacturer was so strong 
that in 1845 became virtually a 
silent partner in his jewelry busi- 
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Mr. Swint 


ness and soon sold his interest and 
devoted the rest of his life to cot- 
ton manufacturing. 

Under the present president, S. 
H. Swint, Graniteville stands as 
one of the most important indus- 
trial enterprises in the South, with 
171,140 spindles, 4,023 looms, 7 
plants, and almost 5,000 operatives, 
producing 99,965.000 yards of cloth 
in 1944, and dyeing 86,186,271. 
More than 1,280 of its employees 
were in the armed forces of their 
country. 

To the waging of each of the 
four wars in which our country 
has been engaged since Granite- 
ville began to weave cloth, she has 
made her contribution not only 
of men and money, but of stupen- 
dous quantities of uniforms, tent- 
ing, and other essential textiles. 
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Textile Show Comes 
Next April 


THE 15TH SOUTHERN Textile 

Exposition, to be held next 
April in Greenville, S. C., in Tex- 
tile Hall, will be one of the larg- 
est in its history. More applica- 
tions have been received than for 
any previous textile show. The 
work of making allotments and 
sending out contracts to exhibitors 
has been in progress since the first 
of the month. 

Practically all of the manufac- 
turers of machinery, equipment, 
accessories, supplies, primary and 
fabricating materials, and parts 
who participated in the last show, 
held in 1941, will be represented. 
Some of the manufacturers of spin- 
ning and weaving equipment will 
not be able to have in operation 
new machines which they are now 
perfecting, but officers and factory 
representatives will be present in 
their booths to meet customers and 
explain their recent inventions and 
improvements. 

A number of advanced and 
modern types of equipment will 
be on display. Visitors will ob- 
serve many new things, including 
methods of treatment of materials, 
and handling machines and pro- 
ducts. 

The management has announced 
that in order to help in solving 
transportation problems exhibitors 
may install exhibits any time after 
March 1. The show opens Monday, 
April 8 and continues all the week. 


— Soo 


Kennedy Establishes 
Scholarship at Lowell =: 


THE DRIVE of newly elected 

President Kenneth R. Fox, 
of the Lowell Textile Institute, for 
additional research scholarships 
was given a boost by Joseph P. 
Kennedy, former ambassador to 
Great Britain, during his recent 
tour of Massachusetts, as chair- 
man of Governor Tobin’s special 
committee investigating State In- 
dustries. 

He presented a check for 1200 
dollars to President Fox to found 
a yearly scholarship commemorat- 
ing his son, the late Lt. Joseph P. 
Kennedy, Jr., USNR, who was kill- 
ed piloting a Liberator bomber, 
August 2, 1944. The details of the 
scholarship are to be worked out 
later but it is designed for grad- 
uates of the Institute to enable 
them to do either industrial or ad- 
vanced technical research for the 
benefit of the textile industry. 
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Rietz Joins Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners 


APPOINTMENT of H. E. Rietz as 

executive-secretary of the 
Southern Combed Yarn Spinners 
Association, with headquarters in 
Gastonia, has been announced by 
C. C. Dawson, association presi- 
dent and a textile mill executive of 
Cramerton, N. C. The association 
represents more than ninety per 
cent of the combed yard industry. 
At the time of his appointment he 
was serving as executive assistant 
to industry members of the Fourth 
Regional War Labor Board in At- 
lanta, from which he resigned No- 
vember 16th. 

In the last nine years before 
joining the War Labor Board, Mr. 
Rietz spent much time in analysis 
and research work in Dallas and 
Houston, Texas, for Southwestern 
merchandising and utilities organi- 
zations. 


At the time of his WLB ap- 





Mr. Rietz 


pointment, he was associated with 
Irby-Thompson, Inc., Dallas cloth- 
ing manufacturers. 


AATCC Discusses Shade Depth 


DIFFERENCES in depth of shade 
obtained in dyeing are due 
not to one factor, but to several 
factors, it was disclosed by R. W. 
Jacoby, of Ciba Co., Inc., at a 
meeting of the Rhode Island Sec- 
tion, American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists & Colorists, held Oct. 
26, in Providence, R. I. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Jacoby, results of work 
carried out for the government 
during the war seemed to contra- 
dict the firmly held theory that dif- 
ferences in depth of shade obtained 
when unmercerized cotton, mer- 
cerized cotton, and rayon are dyed 
under identical conditions are due 
to differences in the affinity be- 
tween the fibers and the dyestuffs. 
Accordingly, an investigation was 
undertaken to determine why. 
Mercerized and unmercerized 
cotton samples were dyed in the 
laboratory in the same beaker with 
Blue 2BD so that if one had great- 
er affinity for dyestuff it would 
take color from the other. Chemi- 
cal analysis of the amount of dye- 
stuff actually present on the goods 
showed that the amount of dye- 
stuff present on the unmercerized 
and mercerized samples was of the 
ratio of 100 to 112. 
Spectrophotometric analysis of 
these samples revealed that the 
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comparative depth of shade of the 
unmercerized and mercerized sam- 
ples was of the ratio of 100 to 167.5, 
a considerably greater depth of 
shade for the mercerized sample 
than was indicated by the com- 
paratively small advantage in the 
amount of dyestuff which it had 
received. in relation to the unmer- 
cerized sample. 

A plant trial was then made as 
follows: An unmercerized piece of 
goods and a mercerized piece were 
dyed. Later the unmercerized 
piece which had been dyed was 
divided into two equal lengths and 
one of the two pieces thus obtained 
was mercerized. Thus, there were 
three samples, a piece of unmer- 
cerized dyed cotton material, a 
piece that had been mercerized and 
then dyed, and one that had been 
mercerized after dyeing. The piece 
which had been mercerized after 
being dyed was examined spectro- 
photometrically and showed a 
depth-of-shade ratio to the unmer- 
cerized sample of 129 to 100. 
Chemical analysis showed the 
amount of color present on the 
pieces to be substantially the same, 
because they were two halves of 
the same dyed piece. 

Because these two tests showed 
that the increased depth of shade 





was not due to the presence of ad- 
ditional dyestuff, consideration 
was given to the possibility that 
mercerizing might affect the opti- 
cal properties of the cloth so that 
more light was transmitted and 
less light reflected. If this were 
the case, the undyed cloth should 
show the same effect. 

Spectrophotometric examination 
of the undyed cloth showed this to 
be the case. It appeared, there- 
fore, that the increase in depth of 
shade of the cloth mercerized after 
dyeing was due to more light trans- 
mittance and less reflectance. 

Turning to the cotton fabric 
dyed after mercerization, it was 
found that the amount of dyestuff 
present in comparison with the un- 
mercerized cotton was of the ratio 
of 109 to 100. But the analysis of 
depth of shade showed a ratio of 
227 to 100. Since the spectropho- 
tometric analysis of the fabric dyed 
before mercerization showed an in- 
creased depth of shade of the ratio 
of 129 to 100 compared with the 
unmercerized sample, as noted, it 
was felt that while part of the ef- 
fect giving the deeper shade on the 
fabric dyed after mercerization 
(227-100) was due to optical effect, 
part was due to some other cause. 

Photomicrographs of cross-sec- 
tions of fiber showed that the sam- 
ple which was dyed before mercer- 
ization was thoroughly penetrated 
by the dyestuff, and that in the 
case of the sample dyed after mer- 
cerization the color was all on the 
outside of the fiber. 

From the above investigation, it 
was concluded that the fact the 
mercerized goods are darker in 
shade when dyed under the same 
conditions is due to a change in op- 
tical properties and reduced pene- 
tration by the dyestuff. 

A similar experiment run on ray- 
on showed that rayon takes on con- 
siderably more color than unmer- 
cerized cotton, but not enough to 
account for the increase in depth 
of shade. Chemical analysis, 
microscopic examination, and spec- 
trophotometric study showed that 
the increase in depth of shade of 
rayon over unmercerized cotton 
was due to a combination of three 
factors: (1) Additional color ab- 
sorbed. (2) Differences in reflect- 
ance between cotton and rayon. (3) 
Difference in penetration. 
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Wage Issue Demands 
a Higher Price Level 


WHEN THE WAR with Germany 
ended, it was generally sup- 
posed that government agencies cre- 
ated for the emergency would and 
should gradually begin to fade out of 
the picture. The textile industries ex- 
pected to be given an opportunity to 
operate freely for relief of civilian 
shortages, with government agencies 
according them a reasonable amount 
of incentive support in the way of 
prices in line with increased costs 
produced by war conditions. 

Not only after V-E Day, but since 
V-J the WPB (now CPA) and OPA 
have continued their throttling prac- 
tices under the excuse that relief 
from controls would conduce to de- 
structive inflation. A Senate investi- 
gating committee in October found 
that the rigid formulas were retard- 
ing reconversion and throwing man- 
ufacturers out of production on the 
very low-end goods that the admin- 
istration was seeking to stimulate. 
Yet OPA administrator Bowles said 
that it was necessary to continue 
controls beyond next June. 

By the last quarter of this year, it 
was realized in private and even in 
Washington circles that the wage is- 
sue alone was such as to make un- 
avoidable a certain amount of infla- 
tion, if one assumes that any rise in 
prices is “inflation.” Last July, in 
this column, we contended that “a 
controlled measure of inflation ap- 
pears unavoidable,” on the basis that 
“the real antidote to unbridled infla- 
tion is obviously a supply of goods 
large enough to meet the consumer 
demand.” 


How Long Business Under 
Bureaucratic Theory? 


Government agencies, established 
without experience only a few short 
years ago to help the war effort by 
controlling prices and distribution in 
an emergency period of short produc- 
tion for civilian needs, have gone into 
business along lines never anticipat- 
ed. They had the power to put new 
theories into play, regardless of prac- 
tical experience. When the emergency 
for all-out war effort was ended, 
they found new need for propagat- 
ing their theories as to direction of 
output and prices, profits, etc., with 


inevitable confusion among private 
interests trying to reconvert. 


War or military needs have re- 
mained essential in cotton goods and 
delayed reconversion. In the wool di- 
vision of textiles, worsteds were 
taken for military purposes for the 
first nine months or so of this year. 
The natural reaction of workers from 
war intensity to relaxation and ab- 
senteeism also delayed reconversion. 
But these factors are all passing ones. 


Private Enterprise 
Has to Prove Itself 


Beyond this, however, the controls 
ostensibly to aid civilian production 
were found well into the final quar- 
ter of the year to be serving no such 
purpose. If price control is essential 
far into peacetime, it can only be 
because production has not recovered 
in volume to exert normal influence 
upon prices. Such a condition, in the 
widespread opinion of manufacturers, 
will exist only if hampering controls 
are maintained. And if they are, it 
will only demonstrate that wartime 


EXT/LE TOPICS 


fears of OPA as a body trying to 
make itself a permanent institution 
were not unfounded. 

Not only has private business been 
subject to onerous regulations since 
early in the war, but it has hardly 
been treated like the defendant in 
court who is innocent until proved 
guilty. Thus, at mid-November, the 
New York Journal of Commerce said: 

“It is unfortunate that the Civilian 
Production Administration (succes- 
sor to WPB) is getting off to such a 
bad start in the textile field by giv- 
ing such prompt attention and pub- 
licity to the charges of labor leaders 
that large quantities of fabric are be- 
ing withheld from the market until 
January 1, when the lower tax 
schedules go into effect. 

“At the same time, the OPA admits 
that the final quarter yardage made 
available for the M-328B programs is 
running ahead of the goal in the case 
of woolens and worsteds and will hit 
the 150,000,000-yard figure set for 
cotton goods. The inconsistency in 
these two statements is obvious. 

“Until recently, some cotton goods 
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“I don’t care if you COULD get to breakdowns faster—get him out’ta here.” 
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have been withheld from sale, but 
not for the purpose of waiting for a 
new tax year. The reason has been 
the uncertain price structure under 
which the industry was operating. It 
had an adjustable pricing clause that 
could be incorporated into contracts 
pending announcement of final new 
ceilings by the OPA, but the per- 
centage allowance under this ar- 
rangement was inadequate.” 


Reluctance on Pricing 
Relative to Changes 


Over the years of its existence, the 
OPA has shown reluctance toward 
revisions consistent with cost changes 
in textile manufacture. In this case, 
as of November, the “final” new ceil- 
ings ran true to form. And so, price 
and labor developments continued to 
block the flow of goods to civilian 
trade consumers, notwithstanding the 
figures above on production in the 
current quarter. 

Way back in the control program, 
there was administration talk as we 
recall it of “flexible stability,” but 
OPA has adhered in textiles at least 
to rigid stability, until forced by con- 
gressional action or other circum- 
stances to modify its prices. It also 
injected the “net worth formula” and 
so has antagonized an industry which 
was fully as apprehensive as any gov- 
ernment bureau of uncontrolled in- 
flation and willingly amenable to rea- 
sonable price ceilings. Bureaucratic 
theories on profits are not essential 
price control. 

November 8 brought word of an 
over-all advance approximating 10 
per cent in fine cotton goods prices. 
The early response was that this 
would not compensate for the wage 
increases of recent months and 
higher costs of raw cotton. The OPA 
was evidently giving little considera- 
tion, for example, to mills which vol- 
untarily granted a minimum of 65 
cents an hour and a general increase 
of eight cents an hour. 

Throughout the textile industry 
there has been assent to the principle 
of price control to avoid inflation. In 
fact the suggestion of the National 
Association of Manufacturers that 
price controls should be lifted en- 
tirely by February 15, 1946, has been 
considered dangerous. 

On the other hand, it is considered 
that regulations of production in tex- 
tiles are definitely hampering recon- 
version and postponing the day when 
price controls should be lifted. A 
policy of reasonable price ceilings 
and free competition thereunder is 
believed to be the answer to the 
question of production which will 
balance supply with demand. 
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As Seen Across an Executive's Desk 


November 17, 1945 


The Labor-Management 
Conference 


THE PRESENT labor-management 

conference may have done bet- 
ter if it had set up for itself limited 
aims. It cannot cure all the ills, nor 
is it a conference to outlaw all dis- 
putes and abolish all strife. The goal 
should have been to provide a way 
to minimize industrial strife and to 
set procedures for labor negotiations; 
when and if these failed, provision 
should have been made for the early 
use of conciliation, mediation, and, 
when necessary, voluntary arbitra- 
tion. 

There are so many subjects like 
wages, hours, workloads. If the con- 
ference could provide for successful 
solution of the problems of collective 
bargaining and peaceful adjudication 
of disputes, it would do a great work. 

Now, while both labor and manage- 
ment are both disturbed and are re- 
garding each other with a certain 
lack of sincerity and confidence, 
everything that tends to increase that 
attitude should be eliminated and con- 
versely; everything that can be done 
to build cooperation and confidence 
should be employed. 








Two-tone junior dress of soft, Koda Crepe, 
woven with acetate rayon. Fabric from 
Julliard. Courtesy, 
Corp. 


Tennessee Eastman 
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For this reason the Congress should 
move slowly and with caution, be- 
cause legislation passed in haste and 
under the pressure of passion and 
politics seldom results in any clarifi- 
cation or cure of the problems. In 
fact, such legislation is nearly al- 
ways harmful and widens the breach 
that it is endeavoring to heal. The 
Smith-Connally Act is a good illus- 
tration. 


Margins in Manufacturing 
and Marketing Textiles 


L. D. Howell of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has reported on 
this study made in March of this 
year. The report is part of a broader 
analysis of marketing margins and 
costs by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and deals with the break- 
down of price spreads between the 
farmer and the ultimate consumer 
and the possibility of reducing them. 
Costs and charges for marketing raw 
cotton and raw wool, manufacturing 
them into cloth and knit goods, dye- 
ing and finishing, converting into 
apparel and household goods, and 
wholesaling and retailing these pro- 
ducts are comprehensively analyzed 
on the basis of data obtained from the 
Office of Price Administration, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and other 
public and private agencies. 

It is stated that in 1939 only 7.5 
cents of the consumer’s dollar paid 
for cotton clothing and household 
goods went to farmers, and less than 
3 cents of the dollar for ginning, bal- 
ing, and delivering the raw cotton 
to the mills. Spinning and weaving 
cost 10.5 cents of the consumer’s dol- 
lar; dyeing and finishing, 8.5 cents; 
converting the cloth into clothing and 
household goods, 29.9 cents; whole- 
saling, 8.2 cents and retailing, 32.6. 

A similar analysis for apparel and 
household goods made of wool indi- 
cated that 11.4 cents of the consum- 
er’s 1939 dollar went to the farmer; 
2.7 cents for marketing the raw wool; 
13.4 cents for manufacturing, dyeing 
and finishing; 34.6 cents for convert- 
ing into consumers’ goods; 3.1 cents 
for wholesaling and 34.8 cents for 
retailing. Wherever possible, compre- 
hensive data are presented regarding 
costs and charges for the various 
steps involved in manufacturing and 
marketing textiles. 
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@ Above, the newly organized ‘‘25-Year Club’’ of employees of 
The officers of the company were 


Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


hosts recently at a dinner honoring these employees, 
awarded the company’s 25-year service emblem in recognition of 25 
years or more of continuous employment with the organization. A. B. 





Textile Industry Wages 
in the United Kingdom 


Earnings of men employed in the 
textile industries of the United King- 
dom, according to a recent report, 
averaged 2.0 shillings per hour and 
101 shillings, 10 pence, per week in 
July, increases of 66% and 78%, 
respectively, over earnings in Octo- 
ber, 1938. The textile industries paid 
the lowest weekly wages to men of 
England’s 16 industry groups in 1938, 
but ranked third from the lowest in 
1944. Similar data are given for 
youths and boys, women and girls. 


Cotton Export Business 


While it is quite conceivable that 
the Japanese and American govern- 
ments will arrange for shipments of 
cotton to Japan, the return of private 
enterprise in the shipping of cotton 
appears to be in the distant future. 
In fact, Lamar Fleming, Jr., presi- 
dent of Anderson, Clayton & Co., in a 
recent report to stockholders said: 

“Up to the present, no great prog- 
ress has been made toward restora- 
tion to private enterprise of the func- 
tions of cotton distribution in the 
erstwhile belligerent nations of Eu- 
rope and the Far East. The com- 
pany is making every effort to be 
ready with sales organizations in all 
consuming countries as promptly as 
they are relinquished by the gov- 
ernments. Our former manager in 
Shanghai is returning to our office in 
China. 

“Our real reconversion task is to 
establish our contacts and selling 


organizations in the customer coun- 
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tries from which we have been cut 
off by the war. This includes the 
countries which were occupied by the 
enemy, and eventually will include 
the former enemy countries. 

“The most populous parts of the 
world have been starved of cotton 
goods during the last four years, and 
it is generally agreed that for several 
years there will be a demand for all 
the goods the cotton mills of the 
world can turn out. This demand 
cannot be filled without a large ex- 
port movement of the cottons of the 
United States and the other countries 
whose cotton we merchandise.” 


Japanese Situation 


Apparently authentic information 
on Japan’s textile mill situation has 
reached Washington. Before the war, 
Japan had approximately 13,800,000 
spindles—now only about 3,000,000 
are left. Loom capacity has dropped 
from 362,000 in 1937 to 121,000. 

However, fewer than a million 
spindles now out of operation re- 
sulted from bombing. Most of the de- 
cline came because Japs took the ma- 
chinery for scrap and made shells out 
of it. For some time to come, Japan’s 
textile capacity will not be enough to 
supply their own needs. 

Before the war, Japan had a fairly 
large textile machinery manufactur- 
ing industry, and reports do not in- 
dicate that it was damaged to any 
considerable extent. A policy ques- 
tion now before the administration 
is whether to let Japan replace her 
textile industry. 

There have been reports that the 
Chinese were in the market for a 
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president of Callaway Mills, announced that effective im- 
mediately the company has adopted a vacation policy which allows 
all qualified ‘‘25-year’’ employees a four-week vacation with pay 
in each calendar year. 
Plant, was elected president of the new club. 


R. L. (Rube) Farrar, of Unity Spinning 


~~ 





million bales of American cotton. 
There was no confirmation from Chi- 
nese sources in Washington, where 
there was an inclination to doubt the 
reports. In view of lack of transpor- 
tation and confusion inside China, it 
may be several months before the 
Chinese are in the market for any 
considerable amount of American 
cotton. 


German Situation 


More data has arrived on the 
status of the German textile industry 
in the American occupation zone. In 
1942, 4,116,000 spindles were in the 
American zone, or approximately 44% 
of Germany’s textile capacity. About 
25% of the spindles in the American 
zone have been damaged or destroyed. 
However, about 1,250,000 spindles are 
ready to operate, and 850,000 more 
could be put into operation in a few 
months. 

About 3,400,000 German spindles 
were in the British occupied terri- 
tory before the war. Reports indi- 
cate that about one-third of the 
spindles in that area were destroyed. 
Little is known of the situation in 
Russian-occupied territory, although 
reports filter out that textile ma- 
chinery there is being shipped back to 
Russia. 

In the face of unemployment. and 
increasing suffering, because of lack 
of clothing in the American occupied 
section, manufacture of textiles has 
been designated as essential activity. 
This probably is responsible for an 
Army recommendation for shipment 
of 20,000 bales of cotton monthly to 
Germany. 
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@ The Avondale Mills of Alabama give the straight dope to its employees as shown by 


this diagram, which indicates where and how the money was spent. 


This illustration appeared 


in The Avondale Sun, the chatty newspaper published by and for the people of Avondale. 





Still to be made is a decision wheth- 
er to activate the synthetic textile in- 
dustry on a large scale or to make 
Germany dependent upon raw fibers 
such as cotton and wool. Many per- 
sons familiar with the internal situ- 
ation oppose reactivation. Aside 
from argument that the synthetic in- 
dustry can be quickly converted to 
manufacture of munitions, they say: 

1. That it takes from six to 10 
tons of coal to produce one ton of 
synthetic raw fiber, or approximtely 
one million tons to produce 100,000 
tons of fiber. Importation of 100,000 
tons of cotton would require little 
more than one-tenth the shipping 
space of coal. 

2. That it takes four and one-half 
tons of other materials, including 
more than three tons of chemicals, 
to produce one ton of synthetic fiber. 

3. That facilities to handle cotton 
going to Germany, including harbor 
space at Bremen, apparently are 
available. Labor also is available. The 
question of payment would have to 
be solved, but this might be handled 
through the export of textiles from 
Germany. 


Labor Threatens Inflation 


According to a statement recently 
in the Daily News Record, dangers 
of inflation are held accentuated by 
widespread demands from labor 
unions for wage increases, without 
considering whether an industry is 
capable of meeting the advances 
sought. While not questioning the rea- 
sonableness of some requests for high- 
er wages, textile merchants feel that 
in a number of industries labor leaders 
have set arbitrary figures for wage 
increases. The percentage of increase 
sought is purposely listed at a high 
figure, it is thought, in hope that, in 
the “horse trading,’ the union will 
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get a better break, but the effect of 
such demands on other industries is 
held most disconcerting. 

Increased wages, where an indus- 
try is able to pay them, are held 
justifiable if the percentages prev- 
iously granted do not measure up 
with rises in living costs of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. Where an 
industry is not in a position to meet 
such demands without receiving a 
compensating rise in the price of its 
products, OPA should act immediate- 
ly and not compel a wait of six 
months before permitting a higher 
ceiling, as suggested in President 
Truman’s executive order, it is furth- 
er felt. 

Despite the complaints leveled at 
OPA in its methods of holding prices 
down, textile merchants in all sec- 
tions admit that so far the govern- 
ment agency has met with some de- 
gree of success in holding prices 
down. 

The present period is held the most 
crucial in the fight against inflation, 
and textile merchants assert that la- 
bor could contribute to this cause by 
tempering its demands and not cre- 
ating a cycle of spiraling wage in- 
creases and price rises. Some busi- 
ness men welcome the idea of estab- 
lishing a federal court of arbitration 
where unsettled disputes could be 
dealt with. Such a body could put 
a quick end to the wave of strikes 
sweeping the textile industry at pres- 
ent, they feel. Lost production as 
a result of strikes only contributes to 
inflation by creating a much greater 
demand for all types of merchandise, 
it is reminded, and emphasis should 
be placed on increasing output, es- 
specially by labor unions. 

Fears of a repetition of the sky- 
rocketing prices in the cotton tex- 


tile industry that swept the country 





during the first World War, and 
especially immediately following that 
conflict, with the subsequent drastic 
drop in prices, are expressed by many 
cotton-textile men. Many prices in 
the cotton-textile primary market are 
in close approximation to those ex- 
isting early in 1919, textile men re- 
mind, with the admonition that they 
would not like to see these quota- 
tions run away the way they did. 


Bowles Holds Line 


OPA Administrator Chester Bowles 
is one of the most abused men in 
Washington. Everyone is badgering 
him. Congressmen demand that their 
constituents increase the price of this 
or that. Farm groups want to raise 
the price of milk or cattle. Business 
groups want to abolish all ceiling 
prices. 

But when the final history of this 
era is written, Chester Bowles—like 
Leon Henderson before him—will be 
chalked up as a real friend of the 
common man. Probably the com- 
mon man doesn’t appreciate it, but 
here are some things which will hap- 
pen if Chester Bowles loses his battle 
to stop the inflation flood: 

1. Every person putting his money 
in life insurance does so with the idea 
of getting his money back—100 cents 
on the dollar. But if there is infla- 
tion, the insurance dollar will be 
worth 75 cents, 50 cents, or even 30 
cents. 

2. Every person on a retired pen- 
sion, whether a railroad employee, a 
college, a school, or a big corpora- 
tion employee, will see his income 
shrink if there is inflation. 

3. Every widow living on money 
left by her husband will see that in- 
come sbrivel. 

4. Every school teacher will have 
great difficulty having her salary 
move up when the value of the dol- 
lar moves down. 

5. Every civil servant, whether 
working for city, state or federal gov- 
ernment, will be in the same boat as 
the teachers. 

These groups are letting one soli- 
tary man, Chester Bowles, fight their 
battle for them. If they were wise, 
they’d make their own Congressmen 
do some fighting too. 


Brazil’s Cloth Exports 
Rise Rapidly 


Brazilian export of cotton cloth to 
the United States in the first five 
months of this year amounted to more 
than 22 times the amount exported in 
the same period of last year. Export 
values totaled $1,127,750 this year; 
$50,350 in 1944. 
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MILL SITUATION 





Reconversion Brings 
New Mill Conditions 


TEXTILE MILLS generally were 

struggling with new and unfore- 
seen conditions under reconversion 
three months after the end of the 
war with Japan. Former mill work- 
ers were not only willing to remain 
idle, following their long concentra- 
tion in the war effort, but they were 
unwilling to accept “take home” pay 
which would be well below the war- 
time level. 

Statistics on employment always 
lag behind current conditions, but 
private reports give a line on the sit- 
uation. The current employment evi- 
dently has made little or no improve- 
ment on that of the summer, when 
the long drain into war work and 
into. the “Armed Services apparently 
had reduced the number of mill 
workers roughly around 25 per cent. 

While mill managements anticipat- 
ed little trouble in converting manu- 
facture to civilian needs, this was 
predicated on return of workers and 
without the absenteeism or strike 
complications. The labor complica- 
tions are held to have received extra 
impetus from lack of sound policy in 
the government. 

In addition, the administration atti- 
tude toward control of production in 


all textile goods, supporting the low- 
end program, together with the whole 
price regulating policy of the OPA, 
was detrimental to the free enter- 
prise which mill managements had 
hoped to see returning. Thus late in 
the third quarter the production and 
marketing of textile goods were run- 
ning behind what had been hoped 
for. 


Compete for Help 
in New England 


This fall created virtually a condi- 
tion of competition for mill help at 
rising wages in New England. Meas- 
ured by any of the standards set by 
the President, it is evident that the 
northern cotton and rayon textile in- 
dustry is doing its full part in main- 
taining the wages of its workers, said 
Russell T. Fisher, president of the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, early in November. The 
basic minimum wage which was dis- 
cussed for legislation, or 65 cents an 
hour, had been generally granted. 

Take-home pay for the workers in 
cotton and rayon mills after the last 
increase was up over 100 per cent 
from 1941 levels, said Mr. Fisher. 
That for employees on the third shift 
was even greater, with a premium of 
seven cents an hour. Vacations with 





@ Shown here is one of the 160 modern, modified Colonial design homes in Anderson 


Village, Columbus, Ga., 


employees in the company’s mills in Columbus. 


built by Bibb Manufacturing Company, 


Macon, Ga., for its 
Each house is of brick veneer over hollow 


tile, fitted with wood-slat Venetian blinds, and contains refrigerator, gas water heater, 
gas range, combination sink and laundry tray, modern bathroom fixtures, and a space 
heater of the flue-connected circulating type. 
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pay of one week after a year of em- 
ployment and two weeks after five or 
more years have been granted. 
Wool manufacturers were con- 
fronted with demands for a minimum 
of 75 cents an hour. Although the 
unions were adhering to a contract 
which runs until February 1, 1946, 
they asked for a conference to con- 
sider conditions for the future. 
Since the loss of employment in 
woolen and worsted plants had 
reached an alarming impasse, it was 
considered more than likely that they 
would agree to higher wage scales. 
However, it was cited by leaders of 
the industry that the problems of 
wages and prices were inextricably 
interwoven and adduced that pros- 
perity for the mills was prerequisite 
to widespread employment as well as 
perpetuation of manufacture. 


Complicated Price 
Situation Extended 


As we have said before, the textile 
industry not only has worked under 
a schedule of ceilings — which it 
would not like removed until pro- 
duction eliminates danger of sharp in- 
flation—but a double control by vir- 
tue of the low-end program, a war 
measure. The two programs, coupled 
with the employment and wage prob- 
lems of the fall, have’ seriously 
slowed up output when civilian re- 
quirements are abnormal. 

OPA on November 8 made advance 
concessions on mill prices for combed 
cotton fabrics, including a new adap- 
tation of the net worth formula for 
some goods. Once more the OPA, 
using its own yardsticks on costs and 
profits, left an aftermath of uncer- 
tainty. The advances were adjudged 
uneven between constructions, up- 
setting to production of some Himes. 
Whether they compensated for re- 
cent advances in wages was a ques- 
tion. 

As to the general manufacture of 
cotton goods in New England, the 
consumption of cotton in the district 
hit a new low for many years in Sep- 
tember. It was 63,373 bales, which 
compares with the peak for recent 
years in October, 1941, of 119,319. 

Rayon manufacture has had its 
own reconversion problems, with 
consequent delay. Weavers early in 
November were informing customers 
that smaller yardages of goods would 
be allotted for December and Jan- 
uary. This was due to shortage of 
yarns as spinners converted from 
war production of high tenacity types 
to standard types. 

Wool manufacturers were running 
behind delivery schedules through 
the fall. 
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TIMELY MEWS ITEMS 





with Téxtile Siant 


Victor H., BERMAN, president of 
Onyx Om & CHEMICAL Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., has received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws, from John 





Mr. Berman 


Marshall College. This honor came to 
Mr. Berman along with THomas C. 
CLARK, attorney general of the United 
States, for his interest and work in 
New Jersey civic life. 


H. F. KNEEN has been named vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
and G. G. LaNpis has been elected 
vice-president in charge of engineer- 
ing for the Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILLIAM E. WAYLAND has been 
honorably discharged from the army 
and has returned to his position with 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
as industrial V-belt representative, 
working out of Jacksonville, Fla. 
Prior to the war he was located in 
the Cincinnati branch. 


Dr. SIMON WILLIAMS, director of 
research for the NATIONAL COTTON 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA, has become as- 
sociate director of research of FABRIC 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC., Boston, 
Mass. The research activities of Dr. 
Williams cover studies of cottonseed 
products, investigations of cotton ge- 
netics, fundamental studies on bio- 
logical degradation of cotton, and the 
application of high polymers to cot- 
ton fibers prior to spinning and 
weaving. 


FRED C. ApBoTTt has been appointed 
manager of the new products divi- 
sion, PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFAC- 
TURING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. In his 
new capacity he is organizing this 
newly created division to introduce 
and develop the sale of new indus- 
trial chemicals and specialties being 
made available. 
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Henry B. Ramsay has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Toledo branch 


‘of the PiTrrsBuRGH PLATE GLAss Co. 


Mr. Ramsay, who formerly was 
branch manager at Harrisburg, is 
succeeded by Merton J. Myers, for- 
merly manager at Columbia, S. C. 


E. U. Lassen has been appointed 
assistant chief engineer of CUTLER- 
HAMMER, INc., electrical manufactur- 
ers, Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Lassen is a 
native of Norway and obtained his 
technical education at the Federal In- 
stitute of Technology, Zurich, Swit- 
zerland. 


L. C. PLAEHN, formerly eastern dis- 
trict field engineer for the BARBER- 
CoLMAN COMPANY, Rockford, IIl., has 
been promoted to southeastern dis- 
trict manager for automatic controls, 
air distribution equipment, and small 
motors. He will be located at 31 West 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 





Mr. Plaehn 


Capt. Marshall 


CapT. JAMES J. MARSHAL has re- 
turned from the army to civilian life 
in the capacity of assistant to the 
executive vice-president, G. L. 
ARMouUR, of the AMERICAN ANILINE 
Propucts, Inc. He will make his 
headquarters in the New York offices 
of the company. 


KENT RAVENSCROFT has returned to 
the GAYLORD CONTAINER CORP., as ad- 
vertising manager. Mr. Ravenscroft 
served for three years and nine 
months on active duty with the navy, 
as a lieutenant-commander. 


ELMER C. BERTOLET has become as- 
sociated with LAUREL SOAP MANUFAC- 
TURING Co., INc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturers of textile processing 
soaps, oils and finishes. He will serve 
as technical director of the company. 
Mr. Bertolet was formerly connected 
with the PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE INSTI- 
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TUTE as head of the department of 
chemistry and dyeing. 


WILLIAM H. BOWMAN has been 
appointed market development man- 
ager of JEFFERSON CHEMICAL CoO., 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Prior to his present posi- 
tion, he’ was associated with the 
WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORP. 


CHARLES H. Morse, III, has been 
elected vice-president of FAIRBANKS, 
Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill. He will be 
in charge of research, patents, traffic, 
the western pump division and the 
INLAND UTILITIES Co., a subsidiary. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL Co., Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., has organized a 
physical research laboratory to pro- 
vide physical analyses and controls 
for all phases of chemical work at 
Hooker. The new laboratory is under 
the direction of Dr. L. J. Brapy, for- 
merly a fellow at the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research. 


CoL. J. EBERT BUTTERWORTH has re- 
turned to duty with H. W. BurttTer- 
WORTH & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
textile finishing machinery manufac- 
turers. He served in North Africa 
and in Italy. Col. Butterworth served 
four and a half years in the army, 
and is also a veteran of the first world 
war. He was awarded the Legion of 
Merit for his work in formulating 
and carrying out the civilian supply 
program in the Mediterranean Thea- 
ter of Operations. 


JOHN L. GRAVES, formerly manager 
of the Atlanta territory, Saco-LOWELL 
SHops, has been promoted to sales 
manager in charge of domestic sales 
in the general offices in Boston. H. 
M. WALSH has been promoted from 
district service manager to selling 
agent in the Atlanta territory. 


Opis E. STEVENS has returned to the 
Carolina territory of the DAYTON 
RUBBER MANUFACTURING Co., as indus- 
trial V-belt sales representative. Mr. 
Stevens has transferred his head- 





Mr. Stevens 


quarters from Atlanta, Ga., to Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
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WILLIAM C. UECKER has become 
treasurer and sales manager, and 
ERNEST G. MERLIN has been made 
secretary and sales representative of 


the CARBIDE Dirk & Mo.Lp Co. 


HARRY W. GLEICHERT has been ap- 
pointed director of sales for the Co- 
lumbia Chemical Division of PITTs- 
BURGH PLATE GLass Co. Mr. Gleichert 
has been associated with the company 
since 1920. JOHN C. LEPPART has been 
appointed assistant to the operating 
vice-president of SOUTHERN ALKALI 
Corp., Corpus Christi, Texas, owned 
jointly by PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 
Co. and AMERICAN CYANAMID AND 
CHEMICAL CORP. 





Lt. CHARLES FICKINGER, recently 
with the Chemical Warfare Division 
of the army, and EDWIN P. JOHN- 
STONE, research chemist, have been 
appointed to the field technical staff 
of the textile chemicals division of 
L. SONNEBORN Sons, INc., New York. 
Mr. Fickinger will serve as technical 
representative in the Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi territory, with 
headquarters in Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mr. Johnstone, formerly technical 


representative for AMERICAN CYANA- 
MID & CHEMICAL CoRrRP., will be tech- 
nical assistant in western New Eng- 
land, where he will work in conjunc- 
tion with RosBert FICKINGER, New 
England district manager. 
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HARTFORD RAYON Corp., Rocky Hill, 
Conn., viscose rayon yarns and staple 
fiber, has let general contract to As- 
sociated Construction Co., Hartford, 
Conn., for two-story addition, 67x311 
feet, expansion to cost over $125,000, 
with equipment. Buck & Buck, Hart- 
ford, are architects and engineers. 


NEWPORT INDUSTRIES, INC., Pensa- 
cola, Fla., has awarded contract to 
Arnold Construction Co., Palm Beach, 
Fla., for new one-story mill at Canal 
Point, Fla., for manufacture of ramie 
fiber products. A warehouse will be 
built on an adjoining site. The re- 
ported cost is $250,000, with equip- 
ment. 


WHITTIER Mitts Co., Chattahoo- 
chee, Ga., has let contract to John 
Jay Cohen, Jr., Atlanta, Ga., for al- 
terations and improvements in the 
mill. 


DALTON TEXTILE Corp., Dalton, Ga., 
has completed erection of a one-story 
building and will equip at once for 
yarn production, with initial machin- 
ery to provide for output of about 
10,000 pounds per week. The cost is 
estimated over $65,000, with ma- 
chinery. 


Macon TEXTILES, INc., Macon, Ga., 
have plans under way for a new 
three-story addition to be used for 
office service. The cost is reported to 
be over $45,000. Hutchinson & French, 
Boston, Mass., are the architects. 


W. I. H. Pitts, Waverly Hall, Ga., 
representing New Jersey interests, is 
at the head of a project to construct 
and operate a local upholstery ma- 
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terial mill. Initial plant will be 
one-story, and is reported to cost ap- 
proximately $100,000 with equipment. 


CowvEN Mrc. Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., has let general contract to J. O. 
Greer, Lancaster, Ky., for a new one- 
story factory in the latter city, 120x 
160 feet, to cost about $100,000 with 
equipment. J. T. Gillis, Lexingtor, 
Ky., is the architect. 


Three upper floors of the mill of 
ROYAL WooLEN COMPANY, Sabattus, 
Me., collapsed recently while a re- 


Ted Gregson, center, of Cluett Peabody & Co., Inc., 


standing in front of the sanforizing range installed by Alpargatus. 





modeling program and change in lo- 
cation of supporting floor posts was 
in progress, causing loss of about 
$100,000 including machinery. The 
plant has been temporarily closed. It 
is understood that the structure will 
be rebuilt at an early date. 


KEENE WOOLEN MILLS, Gilsum, N. 
H., have been purchased by new in- 
terests, headed by L. F. Harder, New 
York City, which have formed the 
GILSUM WOOLEN MILLs, INc., to take 
over and operate the property. Plans 
are under way for modernization and 
improvements, including installation 
of equipment for increased capacity. 


AVON WEAVING Corp., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has purchased a one-story build- 
ing on a site 100x300 feet, and will 
equip for manufacture of rayon pro- 
ducts. Operations will begin soon. 


GALBO BROTHERS Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., have plans under way for new 
two-story factory addition, estimated 
to cost over $60,000 with equipment 
J. J. Tricarico, Brooklyn architect. 


J. L. A. TEXTILE PRINTING CORP.., 
Bronx, has been organized with a 
capital of $10,000, to operate a local 
textile printing and finishing mill. 


CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA, New 
York, N. Y., has a low bid from 
Hughes-Foulkrod Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., for a one-story addition to the 
mill at Burlington, N. C., and award 
is scheduled to be made soon. The 
cost is reported to be in excess of 
$100,000, including equipment. 


St. Mary’s WOOLEN Mre. Co., St. 
Mary’s, Ohio, has begun construction 





flanked by Stanley Potts, left, and 
Jose Perdigon, right, at Alpargatus, Montevideo, Uruguay. Mr. Gregson and friends are 


Mr. Gregson was on an 


inspection tour of all the sanforizing ranges in South America. 
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HOUGHTO- 
1. A Simple Formula 
2. Low Kettle Cost 
3. High Breaking 


Strength 7” 
4. Elasticity After Sizing 


5, Freedom from 
Shedding 
6. Ready Weavability 


7. Fewer Loom — 


g. Easy De-sizing 


' “ Quality 
¢ “Extra = 
9 Miielptul Service 
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Any size compound should increase breaking strength, but it 
may do so at the expense of elasticity, making a warp that is 
brittle and unable to elongate under loom tension. 


Houghto-Size, our concentrated warp size compound, is de- 
vised to make warps stronger, yet retain elasticity. For ex- 
ample, ina recent Size Check-up Test made at a mill’s request, 
Houghto-Size resulted in 19.8% greater breaking strength 
than with the size formerly used. Yet elongation was not 
harmed by increasing the strength. The unsized warp showed 
5.87% elongation at breaking point, the competitive size re- 
duced that percentage to 2.78%, but Houghto-Size resulted in 
3.51% —a much less decrease in elongation. 


For a test of your sizing procedure—at no cost nor interrup- 
tion to production—write E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Phila- 
delphia or Charlotte. 


HOUGHTON’S TEXTILE PROCESSING PRODUCTS 


WARP SIZES...SOFTENERS...RAYON OILS...WETTING AGENTS... WOOL OILS 
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of a second story addition to the 
present one story mill. The report- 
ed cost is $50,000 with equipment. 


HuGH NELSON-COLUMBIA CARPET 
MILLs, Philadelphia, have let general 
contract to Steele, Pownell & Geb- 
hardt, Inc., Philadelphia, for a one 
story addition, to cost about $50,000 
with equipment. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., has filed plans for a one-story 
addition to the mill, to cost about 
$50,000, and will begin erection soon. 


OcoONEE Mitts, INc., Westminster, 
S. C., has awarded a contract to 
Daniel Construction Company, 
Greenville, S. C., for one story addi- 
tion to the mill, also, for remodeling 
and improving the mill village. 


WHITNEY Mrc. Co., Whitney, S. C.., 
has let contract to Ohio Construction 
Co., Shelby, N. C., for alterations 
and improvements in the mill, to cost 
about $30,000. 


LEES-COCHRAN CORPORATION, Glas- 
gow, Va., has let contract to Daniel 
Construction Company, Greenville, 
S. C., for new addition to the mill, re- 
ported to cost about $400,000, includ- 
ing equipment. 


Construction work is under way for 
a new $75,000 community building 
for the PENDLETON MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, division of LA FRANCE 
INDUSTRIES, at La France, S. C. The 
foundation has been laid and it is 
estimated that the building will be 
ready for use early next spring. Ac- 
cording to R. E. Nicholson, executive 
vice-president of La France, this 
building, to replace several obsolete 
structures, will be two stories high 
and on a terrace, thereby making the 
main floor on a level with the road. 
This building will contain an em- 
ployees’ cafeteria large enough to ac- 
commodate nearly 100 people, a post 
office, payroll office, employment 
office, and the office of the industrial 
relations manager. It will be a dis- 
tinct improvement to the general ap- 
pearance of the mill village and prop- 
erty. 


The announcement has been made 
that Carey C. Boshamer, president of 
the GLOVER SPINNING MILLs, Clover, 
S. C., will form a new corporation 
and erect a new building. This new 
building will be owned by BosHAMER, 
Inc., and the plant will be operated 
by another new corporation, Bocar 
Mitts, Inc. Mr. Boshamer will be 
president of both. The contractor is 
the C. I. Bennett Construction Com- 
pany of Kings Mountain, N. C., and 
the engineers, the John A. McPherson 
Co. of Greenville, S. C. It is esti- 
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mated that the cost of this plant will 
be approximately $100,000.00 and will 
be of the very latest construction. 


A $2,400,000 construction equipment 
program to increase the facilities of 
the RIVERSIDE AND DAN RIVER COTTON 
Mitts, Inc., of Danville, Va., has been 
announced by George S. Harris, 
president. The program will provide 
for the construction of a new filter 
plant and cotton warehouse, the in- 
stallation of new boilers and gene- 
rators and extensive replacement 
units in the finishing plant. 


THE AVONDALE MILLs, of Alabama, 
have announced that they have plac- 
ed orders for new equipment totaling 
$1,250,000. Delivery of this equip- 
ment, consisting of opening room 
equipment, new spinning and the 
change over of some old spinning to 
long draft, new looms, air condition- 
ing, and finishing equipment, is ex- 
pected within the next eight months. 


AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY an- 
nounces its purchase:of the HALL- 
KaLE Mrc. Company, Troutman, N 
C. Control of this company was as- 
sumed November 1. Hall-Kale Mfg. 
Company was previously sold to 
Hampton Mills, Inc., in May, 1945, 
who in turn sold their interests to 
American Thread Company. 


After 26 years, the sales offices of 
the STANDARD-CoosA-THATCHER Co., of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., manufacturers 
of mercerized cotton yarns and 
threads, have been moved from the 
Lafayette Building to new and en- 
larged quarters in the Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust Building, 123 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 


THE BURLINGTON MILLS’. CORP.., 
Greensboro, N. C., has awarded a 
contract to H. D. Barnes, Inc., for 
construction of an extension to the 
executive main offices. This will pro- 
vide an additional 18,000 square feet 








of Textile Interest — 


Alrose Chemical Co., 180 Mill St., 
Cranston, R. I. Technical bulletin on 
Nonisol, a non-ionic ester type of 
surface active agent. Gives features 
of solubility, stability, compatibility, 
lime resistance, etc. 


Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 
Color announcement card on Calcosol 
Gray 2G Double Paste, a new anth- 
raquinone vat dye, said to have ex- 
ceptional fastness to light, chlorine 
and water spotting. 

Technical bulletin No. 770 on “Micro- 
scopical Techniques for the Study of 
Dyeing.” Text is supported by many 
descriptive illustrations of the equip- 
ment now in use as well as views of 
the company’s laboratory. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., textiles 
chemicals division, 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. A 4-page techni- 
cal folder describing a new self- 
scouring wool fiber lubricant which 
is said to be adaptable to all phases 
of wool processing. 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. A 
booklet on functional spring hangers 
and vibration eliminators, being con- 
clusions of prefabricated power pip- 
ing engineers regarding the design of 
piping layouts for flexibility. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. “The 
Fluorescent Lamp,” what it is, con- 
struction, operation and advantages. 


Cochrane Corp., 17th St. & Alle- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
“Cochrane Demineralizers,” an expla. 


nation of the process of preparing 
clear water, the equivalent of com- 
mercially distilled, by ion exchange. 


Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. Bulletin 
103-C on the use of permanent mag- 
netic separators to remove iron and 
steel trash from cotton, wool, flax, 
floss-silk, hemp, fibers, yarn, chemi- 
eals, etc. 


General Electric Co., Bridgeport 2, 
Conn. A new 32-page catalog on 
cartridge and plug fuses, containing 
full specifications on all fuses in the 
company’s line and other information 


SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia 
34, Pa. A 270-page technical book en. 
titled “Ball and Roller Bearing En- 
gineering,” containing 900 drawings 
and tables. Discusses both radial 
and thrust bearings. 


The Texas Co., 135 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y., “Lubrication.” 
Technical publication devoted to se- 
lection and use of lubricants. Reprints 
available upon request. 


W. B. Connor Engineering Corp., 
114 E. 32nd St., New York City, data 
folder containing case history of ap- 
plication of Dorex air recovery equip- 
ment to existing system. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., “Cellulose Acetate.” A revised 
edition giving properties and uses. 


Fepperell Mfg. Co., 160 State St., 
Boston 2, Mass., “Your Market for 
Work Clothes.” A nation-wide survey 
among work-clothes wearers, con- 
taining new facts for cutters, whole- 
salers, and retailers. 


W. A. Taylor & Co., 7300 York Rd.., 
Baltimore 4, Md., “Modern pH and 
Chlorine Control.” Revised edition of 
the Taylor combination handbook and 
catalog. 
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GILMER V-SeunS Uses 
Space saving;* ier dee 
Built to lock in the grooves 
slip grip. In standard and 


GILMER HEVALOID GAINER BE S 

Made under Hevaloid patent wit 
Neoprene compound, which provides @,* Aas, 
high coefficient of friction. Resist oil,-~ 
heat, stretch and slippage. 


BELT’ 
structic 


sbedie al 


strength, lowes 


GILMER KABLE KORD BELTS AND 
BELTING. Meet practically every fiat, 
power belt need. Endless and non- 
endless, ‘‘two-belts-in-one’’—contactor 
and power. Tight gripping, hard pull- 
ing, long wearing. 


GILMER CONE DRIVE BELTS. Rein- 
forced multiple jacket edges and 
rubber-locked internal structure check 
weor and unraveling from the action of 
shifter forks. Assure longer life in the 
toughest service. 


. belts...is the 
Ribric belt makers 
Siding of tex- 

ed through 

She indus- 

pline there 

wr those needs, 


mill that is 
| pi-efficiency ? 
Pineers. They 
ind and remedy 

Merble for con- 

| bbligation. 


AL? BELTS include Endless 
or carding machines, Endless Flat 
5r spinning frames, etc. All are com- 


= Metely described in the handbook, “Gilmer 





Belts for the Textile Industry"—a book that 
simplifies the specifying of belts for a large 
majority of drives. Write for your FREE copy today. 


* ~-.. * L. H. GILMER COMPANY * 
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When you want 
accurate and dependable auto- 
matic temperature or humidity control for 
industrial Processes, Heating or Air Con- 
ditioning Systems, call in a Powers engineer. 
With over 50 years of experience and a very 
complete line of self-operating and air operated 
controls we are well equipped to fill your re- 
quirements. Write for Circular 2520 


407 Bona Alien Building 
Atianta 3, Ga. 
125 St. Boteiph Street 
Boston 15, Mass. 


231 E. 46th Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 








THE 
POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
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Cooler Element 


MEW EQUIPMENT 





for Acids 

National Radiator Company, Johns- 
town, Pa., has developed its new 
U-Cast hairpin cooler element for 
peacetime applications. The new unit 
is used for cooling any liquid, but is 
especially adapted for cooling acids 
or strong alkalies under extreme 
conditions that usually result in the 
solutions quickly attacking other 
metals. 

The new elements in these appli- 
cations are submerged in the solution 
and the coolant, usually water, is 
passed through the element itself. 
The sections of the unit are cast of 
gray iron that is highly resistant to 
attack from both the solution and its 
fumes. 


® 


Electronic Air Filter 

The latest addition to the American 
Air Filter Company’s line of elec- 
tronic air filters is the Electro-Airmat 
in which the collector element is 
electrostatically charged airmat pa- 
per. Introducing an entirely new 
principle in electronic air filtration, 
the arrestance rating of the Electro- 
Airmat, when tested by the discol- 
oration method, is said to be 90 per 
cent or better with atmospheric dust 





or smoke. This efficiency is obtained 
at the normal velocity of 35 f.p:m. 
through the airmat media and the 
standard rating of 1,000 c.fi.m. per 


¢ standard-sized 24-inch x 24-inch unit. 


Ease of installation, economy, and 
convenience of maintenance are fea- 
tures of the filter, according to the 
manufacturer. The full height ionizers 
reduce electrical losses due to fewer 
wire ends. The power pack operates 
on a 110-volt, 60-cycle, single-phase 


and MATERIALS 
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current. Total power consumption is 
approximately 220 watts at 110 volts 
including transformer losses in the 
power pack, etc. When the paper has 
accumulated its dust load it is re- 
moved and replaced with clean ma- 
terial by means of turning a crank in 
a mechanical loader, which automati- 
cally folds the paper into the ser- 
rated base section of the filter unit. 
Spare cells loaded with clean paper 
can be provided for convenience in 
servicing. For small installations re- 
quiring only a few units, a manual 
loader answers the purpose. 


© 


New Deci. Point 
Slide Rule 


Several new features have been in- 
corporated into the Deci. Point slide 
rule manufactured by Pickett and 
Eckel, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. It is said to be the first one 
to place the decimal point at the end 
of long and intricate computations. 
It will determine the precise location 
of the decimal point in involved ex- 
pressions with results up to 19 
places. The slide rule is manufactured 
of lightweight metal which is not af- 
fected by climatic conditions of heat, 
cold or moisture. There is no percep- 
tible warping, swelling or other dis- 
tortion. The metal also can be ma- 
chined to extremely close tolerances. 
This permits the use of self-center- 
ing “optical groove’’—a type of tongue 
and groove construction favored in 
optical instruments because it pre- 
vents side play and binding. 

The metal core is surfaced with a 
flat white plastic that is impervious 
to water or chemicals and virtually 
immune to abrasion from regular use. 
On this plastic, the scales are placed 
by a special process which insures ex- 
treme accuracy and legibility. 


The simplified arrangement of 
scales is said to facilitate computation 
so that persons of limited mathemati- 
cal knowledge can evaluate and point 
off problems containing cube root, 
square root, logarithmic and trigono- 
metric factors. 


With each slide rule, the manufac- 
turer provides a manual covering all 
phases of slide rule operation as well 
as decimal point location. All instruc- 
tions were prepared for easy under- 
standing by beginners as well as ad- 
vanced slide rule users. 
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Waste won't be nipped into the work when you 
run on Armstrong's Cork Cots. For not only does 
cork definitely reduce clearer waste. but also its 
extra “grip” carries waste well back onto the 
clearer boards—so no eyebrowing occurs. This 
means cleaner work .. . less clearer picking .. . 
fewer complaints. from frame tenders. 

Besides eliminating eyebrows. cork’s high co- 
efficient of friction results in more uniform draft- 
ing. stronger yarn, and reduced end breakage. 
But extra grip is only one of the reasons why 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots give you better running 
work and more poundage. These cots “come 
back” quickly after passing top roll laps or 


hard ends. They have no hard or soft spots to 
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NO EYEBROWING 


... because this cork cot 


has EXTRA “GRIP” 


crip the yarn unevenly. And because cork com- 
presses evenly under roll weighting, Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots maintain a true drafting surface. 

In addition, these cots have a long initial life 
and can be rebuffed three or four times for ex- 
tended service. Each -rebufling costs as little as 
one-half cent per roll. 
~ Because they offer these vital operating ad- 
vantages. Armstrong's Cork Cots are now serving 
more spindles than any other roll covering mate- 
rial. For the full story of how these cots can help 
you maintain peak production, see your Arm- 
strong representative. Or write Armstrong Cork 
Company. Textile Products Department. 


3612 Arch St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ARMSTRONG ’S 
CORK COTS 


ACCOTEX COTS *« ACCOTEX APRONS 





























SPIRAL CHUTES 





Sheet Metal Spirals are ideal for aa bales, bags, and 
packaged materials from upper to lower levels quickly and 
without damage. They can accommodate practically any 
number of floors and can be arranged with intermediate 
receive and discharge stations, as required. Spirals can be 
installed outside the building, as illustrated above, or in- 
side the building. They take up very little floor space and 
are frequently installed in existing shafts or wells. Intake 
and outlet points are fully protected by fire doors which are 
controlled by fusible links. There is a Mathews Engineer 
operating in your vicinity. Ask him about spiral chutes, and 
the many other types of Mathews Conveyers which are 
engineered to serve production. Write or wire today. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
ELLWOOD 


City, 
FRANCISCO, 


ae ie, ee ee 
CAL. . 


i A 
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Grease for Ball 
and Roller Bearing Motors 


An improved grease for ball and 
roller bearing motors has been an- 
nounced by. the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation. 

It is designed for lubrication from 
13 degrees F. to 176 degrees F. for 
all speeds up to 3600 rpm and for 





horizontal or vertical operation 


ww . 


Available in a new eight-ounce nasal 
type tube, the grease is stable, resist- 
ant to oxidation, and will remain in a 
bearing for an indefinite period with- 
out drying out, caking or separating. 
according to the company. The new 
tube is designed for easy and eco- 
nomical use. It has a large opening 
in the long nasal spout which fits into 
a one-eighth inch pipe coupling, and 
a key with which to wind and exert 
pressure from the bottom of the tube. 
& 


Floodlight Lamps 


Floodlight lamps for indoor and 
outdoor service on 115-, 120- and 125- 
volt circuits in clear, reflector and 
projection types are now available 
from Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
Salem, Mass. Ratings of the clear 
types, designed for operation with re- 
flectors and preferably in horizontal! 
or vertical position, range between 
250 and 1000 watts with an average 
rated life of 800 hours. Inside frosted 
reflector types rated at 150 and 300 
watts with 1000 hours average life 
provide an efficient means of flood- 
lighting large areas with controlled 
light. Projector flood types rated at 
150 watts and 1000 hours average 
life are particularly suitable for out- 
door use. Inbuilt reflectors and spe- 
cial hard glass resist conditions due 
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A REVOLUTIONARY NEW PRINCIPLE 


FOR CONDITIONING YARN 


NO 
MOVING 
PARTS 





@’5 anv A’S on CONDITIONING YARN 
WITH A NIAGARA TWIST-SETTER 



















. What is the outstanding feature of the 
Niagara Twist-Setter? 


Q 
A. No apron to replace periodically. No 
Q 


















moving parts except a pump. 






. What is the capacity of a Niagara 
Twist-Setter? 


A. Up to 3,000 Ibs. per hour. 
Q. What is the maintenance cost of a 
Niagara Twist-Setter? 
. Less than $5.00 per machine per year by 
actual records over 4 year period. 


A 

Q. Why does the Niagara Twist-Setter do 
a better job of setting the twist than 
competitive machines? 


A. Because the Niagara gives a more uni- 
form wetting of the bobbins. 


Q. What feeding devices are availa- 
ble? 


























A. Several designs to suit indi- 
vidual mill requirements. 







Q. What priorities, etc. are need- 
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ed? 
A. None. | 
bs Q. What delivery can be expected? 4 
- A. From three to six weeks. 
t Q. Where can the best yarn condi- 
2 tioning penetrants for use in any 
make yarn conditioning machine 
be bought? 

A. Seydel-Woolley & Company — 

; Write today for particulars. 
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TRADE MAR KH 


CUTS YOUR CONDITIONING COSTS 








PENETRANTS ®@ SIZING @ SHUTTLE DRESSING @ SOFTENERS ® ALKALIS 





@ TWIST SETTER MACHINES @© 
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. 585 North 2nd S 


NO CLOTH DAMAGE 


FROM CLEAN-DRY FLOORS! 





Think what this means to you! No dust on floors 
to soil fabrics. . 
And these results can be achieved in a fraction of 
the usual maintenance time and at far less cost. 
Floor maintenance the Tennant dry cleaning way 
takes minutes, not hours. . . completely eliminates 
scrubbing and mopping. . . and doesn’t interfere 
with mill operations. 


What Does the “Jennant System Accomplish? 


Restores Floor Surface—Removes frayed, softened 
topwood fibers to provide a new live fioor surface. 


. no splinters to snag material. 


Hardens Floor Surfaces— Effectively 
fills, binds and hardens wood fibers 
to resist dirt and oil penetration. 


Keeps Floor Smooth, Clean and 
Bright—F ast, easy machine dry clean- 
ing keeps floors clean, bright, and 
wear-resistant always! 


Write Today! An experienced Ten- 
nant Floor Technician will gladly 
survey your floors—no obligation. 
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to rain, snow and other outdoo: 
weather conditions. Clear and reflec- 
tor types rated at 400 watts or less 
are supplied with medium bases 
Mogul bases are supplied for higher 
wattages. Projector flood types are 
supplied with medium-skirted bases 
to eliminate the possibility of loose 
bases when the lamps are used out- 
doors. 
* 


Lamps Permanently Locked 
Wabash Appliance Corporation, 
345 Carroll St., Brooklyn 31, N. Y., 
has announced Superlok, a construc- 
tion that permanently locks light bulb 
to base. It is now standard on all of 
the company’s large lamps manufac- 





tured for civilian use. The new con- 
struction eliminates base cementing 
and neck strapping, and consists of a 
threaded collar screwed into and 
notch-locked to the base, with ‘ts col- 
iar claws gripping the dimpled neck 
of the glass bulb. The result is a per- 
manent lock that cannot be senarated 
by the weight of the bulb, rosition of 
burning, heat, or age. All standard- 
line lamps, from 300 watts and up- 
ward, all reflector lamps, and indus- 
trial infra-red heat lamps will be 
manufactured with this base. 
* 


Improved Front-Line 
Emulsion Attachment 

Universal Winding Company, Prov- 
idence, R. I., has announced the im- 
proved No. 50 front-line emulsion at- 
tachment, incorporating a semi-circu- 
lar trough. It was designed particu- 
largely for rayon and nylon. The ma- 
chine has been built to keep tension 
at a minimum. The yarn travels in 
nearly a straight line from supply 
tube, up through an auxiliary ten- 
sion guide and past the emulsion roll. 
Yarn contact points are few to mini- 
mize friction. The emulsion roll is 
mounted so that it remains in align- 
ment even if jarred by a severe blow. 
The trough is attached to a channel 
iron, and the roll, rotating within the 
trough, is supported by oilless wood 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY 


To facilitate the sale of machinery 
from United States and Canadian 


Mills, and textile supplies from 


United States to Central and South 
America, Comer Machinery Com- 


pany announces the formation of 








2” NEW ORLEANS MACHINERY CO. 


AUDUBON BLDG. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Adequate banking and shipping 
facilities for good used machinery 


and new textile supplies. 


Convenient headquarters and _ all 
facilities for Central and South 
American buyers who are looking 


for textile machinery and supplies. 


Address inquiries to 


NEW ORLEANS MACHINERY CO. 


Cable Address: ‘‘NOMACO”’ 
Audubon Building New Orieans, 16, La. 


REPRESENTING 


COMER MACHINERY COMPANY 


¥ 308 IVY ST., N.E. j ATLANTA, GA. 
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bearings which surround the shaft at 
each end and by an adjustable semi- 
circular one at the center. According 
te the manufacturer, with the semi- 
circular trough having a _ smaller 
reservoir, there is less volume of oil 
subject to collection of dust or con- 
tamination. The oil is kept at a con- 
stant level by means of a leveling 
attachment, which may be located at 
either end of the row and from which 
the oil is delivered to the trough by 
a pipe running along the back of the 
machines. The amount of oil pickup 
is controlled by varying the speed at 
which the roll turns and by the arc 
of contact which the yarn makes 
with the roll. The attachment is pow- 
ered by means of a V-belt positive 
drive, driven directly from the lower 
end idler pulley on the straight-belt 
drive. 
e 
Duplex Vertical Chamber 
Pipeline Strainer 

A duplex vertical chamber disc 
type pipeline strainer has been de- 
signed by J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co., Erie, 
Pa., to give continuous flow in pipe- 
lines. It is operated by a large hand- 
wheel that reverses valves simultane- 
ously with minimum pressure drop. 
Capacity flow is said to be assured at 





all positions of the operating hand- 
wheel. 

Another feature is the eccentrical 
position of the strainer basket, with 
respect to the basket chamber, so that 
the flow section is proportional to the 
flow needs at all points, thus mini- 
mizing pressure drop. The usual prac- 
tice of setting the strainer basket 
concentrically creates a fluctuating 
flow of liquids in regard to flow needs, 
thus stimulating fluid friction loss. 

Removable covers provide easy ac- 
cess to the basket chamber and per- 
mit easy and complete cleaning. Large 
handholes above each valve assem- 
bly permit servicing of the valves 
without removing the strainer. 


Self-Scouring Wool 
Processing Oil 
A new self-scouring wool fiber lu- 


bricant with wetting and detergent 
properties, which is said to offer im- 
portant advantages, has been an- 
nounced by the textile chemicals di- 
vision of L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 
New York. Outstanding features of 
the new product, known as Fybrol 
1115 (patent pending), are its com- 
plete self-scourability and its inher- 
ent ability to form a stable, opales- 
cent solution (not an emulsion) 
which is soluble in hot water, oil and 
petroleum solvents and does not 
break at room temperatures or when 
diluted with cold water, according to 
the company. 

It is said to give uniform distribu- 
tion of the oil on the fiber through- 
out the various processing steps; uti- 
lization of the residue for soapless 
fulling by the addition of a small 
amount of soda ash; ultimate removal 
of the oil by a simple water rinse. 

The product can be utilized in wet 
finishing such as fulling, scouring and 
dyeing. It is said to remain unaffect- 
ed in low concentrations of acid, al- 
kali and salt, a feature of special im- 
portance in piece carbonizing, acid or 
alkali fulling. 
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W aste meets its master— 





WE POOL 
our specialized skill and experience 
of 
20 years in the Textile Industry 
to 
analyze, design, and economize 
on your 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


OTHER SERVICES: 


PLANT LAYOUTS, CONTROLS FOR SUPPLIES, MACHINES, 
MAINTENANCE, QUALITY AND WASTE. 
PROCESSING METHODS, MANUFACTURING CONDITIONS, 
ORGANIZING OF ADMINISTRATIVE ROUTINES. 





P.0.M. fempeny 





INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 
60 E. 42nd St. » New York 17, N. 





WERNER 
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©) TEXTILE CONSULTANTS, INC. 


60 E. 42nd St. - New York 17,N. Y. 
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Humidifiers or Humidification 


Where desperate need for moisture 
exists, anything labeled “humidifier” can 
hardly failto help. Thus ‘humidifiers’ some- 
times get more credit than they deserve. 


Mysterious looking objects delivering 
moisture and humidification have little in 
common. Humidification reckons with many 
things; the changing demand of the 
seasons, of each day, or hour, or minute. 
It includes peculiarities of plant, processes 
and product. Finally, it aims at more and 
better production. 


Yes, ‘“‘humidifiers’’ may help. Genuine 
humidification produces astounding results. 


No piping changes. The SA 
self-cleaning Turbomatic = 
interchangeable with earlier at 

«mm 


and other models. 
Parks-Cramer Comp any 
1 | 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Boston, Mass. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
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HORACE D. HENDERSON is now gen- 
eral overseer in charge of mill at 
night, Whitney Mills, Inc., Whitney, 
_ ot 


MILTON D. CRAWLEY has been pro- 
moted to general overseer of Mill No. 
2, Granite Falls Mfg. Co., Granite 
Falls, N. C. Other promotions include: 
ROBERT M. TARRANT to personnel di- 
rector; Ruspy BIsHop to assistant per- 
sonnel director; HERSCHEL STARNES to 
first shift foreman; ANDREW W. 
GAINES to second shift foreman; and 
GLENN W. SMITH to third shift fore- 
man. 


J. T. THOMPSON, formerly overseer 
of spinning at the Oakland Mill, Ken- 
dall Company, Newberry, S. C., has 
resigned after thirty years service 
with this company. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL GEORGE 
ASNIP, late of the United States 
Army, has rejoined La France Indus- 
tries as general manager of the Pen- 
dleton Manufacturing Co., La France, 
S. C. Colonel Asnip joined La France 
Industries in 1928. 


The appointment of Mrs. MILDRED 
BARNWELL ANDREWS to a special re- 
search assignment has been an- 
nounced by LUTHER H. HODGEs, vice 
president of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany and general manager of the 
manufacturing division. 


W. F. CHRISTMAN, superintendent 
of Marshall Field & Company mill at 
Fieldale, Va., has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Burlington Mills Corp.., 
Asheboro, N. C. 


FLoyp B. Watson, Sr., left the 
United States November 10th for 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, 
to supervise the placing of machinery 
and getting into operation the first 
cotton mill in that section, Textilera 
Dominicana C. por A. 


LT. COLONEL LEONARD SMITH of 
Washington, D. C., has joined the 
National Cotton Council as director of 
its scientific research section. He was 
formerly chief of the Technical and 
Intelligence Branch of the Army Air 
Forces Air Chemical Office from Feb- 
ruary, 1943, until he was discharged. 
Prior to the war, he conducted fun- 
damental research on cotton cellu- 
lose at the Textile Foundation, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. 
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CapT. ROBERT LITTLE COLE, recently 
discharged from the army after 39 
months service, has resumed his du- 
ties as president and treasurer, Han- 
nah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 


LEONARD WALLACE, recently dis- 
charged from the armed forces, has 
returned to his job as overseer card- 
ing, Cliffside Mills (Haynes Mill 
Plant), Avondale, N. C. 


W. R. RocGers, formerly superin- 
tendent, Hadley Peoples Mfg. Co., 
Siler City, N. C., is now superintend- 
ent, St. Pauls (N. C.) Rayon Mills. 


W. L. BRIGHTWELL, formerly with 
St. Paul Rayon Mills, St. Paul, N. C.., 
and more recently with Father 
George Mills, Sanford, N. C., is now 
superintendent, New City Mills, New- 
ton, N. C. He succeeds R. F. REDDING, 
resigned. 


M. G. ALLEN, JR., formerly weaving 
second-hand, Springs Cotton Mills, 
Plant No. 1, Fort Mill, S. C., is now 
overseer of weaving, Alexander Mfg. 
Co., Forest City, N. C. He succeeds 
E. W. CAMPFIELD, retired because of 
ill health. 


H. WICKLIFFE ROSE, of American 
Viscose Corp., is the new chairman of 
the board of Textile Research Insti- 
tute, Inc. The two vice-presidents 
named by the board are: Curt Forst- 
MANN, of Forstmann Woolen Co., and 
JOHN BASSILL, of Tubize Rayon Corp. 


Capt. JAMES D. HAMMETT, Ander- 
son, S. C., active in the cotton textile 
industry, has returned to civilian life 
after serving in the army since July 
19, 1942. Before entering the army he 
served as assistant treasurer of Chi- 
quola Manufacturing Co., Honea 
Path, S. C. 


GEORGE E. SPOFFORD, JR., has been 
appointed to the position of general 
manager of the Manchester (N. H.) 
plant of Chicopee Manufacturing 
Corp., subsidiary of Johnson & John- 
son. Prior to his association with this 
firm he was mill agent for Andro- 
scoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me. 


LT. Compr. PHILLIP C. GOSSETT, 
who has been on active duty with the 
navy, has returned and was re-elect- 
ed vice-president and assistant treas- 
urer of Chadwick-Hoskins Co. and 
Gossett Mills Co. 


DoNALD J. ECCLESTON and ARTHUR 
F. McLEAN have joined Glasgo Fin- 
ishing Co., Glasgo, Conn. Mr. Eccles- 
ton comes to the company as assistant 


‘general manager, and Mr. McLean 


as superintendent and technical di- 
rector. 


Capt. Max D. THOMASON, recentl) 
released from active duty with the 
army, has returned to his former po- 
sition with Cannon Mills Plant as 
master mechanic. 


W. S. MorGan, formerly overseer 
carding, Franklin Process Spinning 
Mill, Inc., Fingerville, S. C., is now 
overseer carding, Mayo Mills, Inc.. 
Mayo, S. C. He succeeds FRANK 
Lyons who has entered business for 
himself. 


H. L. WaAwcprop, formerly overseer 
weaving, Mayfair Cotton Mills, Ar- 
cadia, S. C., is now overseer weav- 
ing, Marion (N. C.) Mfg. Co., succeed- 
ing J. H. BurRGEss, resigned. 


WALTER D. HILDEBRANDT, formerly 
associated with Textile Industry Re- 
search, Inc., has become technical su- 
perintendent of the Russell Manufac- 
turing Co., Alexander City, Ala. 


PELHAM E. SMITH, who has been 
superintendent of finishing at the 
Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Va., is now quality contro] 
and research director of Marshall 
Field & Co., manufacturing division, 
with plants in North Carolina. 


WILLIAM B. GRANGER, formerly 
plant survey engineer of Riverside 
and Dan River Cotton Mills, is now 
associated with Parks-Cramer Com- 
pany, Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


HERBERT J. Woops has accepted the 
position of manager of maintenance. 
Burlington Mills Corporation. He 
formerly was superintendent of the 
No. 6 plant of Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 


Obituary 


GEORGE Z. GRIFFIN, foreman of No 
7 spinning room in Cannon Mills 
Plant One, passed away the earls 
part of October, Mr. Griffin had been 
an employee of Cannon Mills Com- 
pany for the past 25 years. 


Louis Bast, formerly New York 
representative of Hatch Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Company, died at his 
home in Bronxville, N. Y., in October. 


NELSON A. FISHER, Chicago ana 
Mid-Western representative of the 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., passed away at his 
home November 4, 1945. 
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FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 


BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLER 











THIS MACHINE IMPROVES THE QUALITY 
OF EVERY FOLLOWING STEP 
IN CLOTH PRODUCTION 


The installation of Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers will improve your mill operations 





in many ways. This machine produces a better cheese for the warper, resulting in fewer 
warper stops. The beam that goes to the slashers is more uniform throughout and will 
help to improve efficiency of operation in the slasher room. The loom beams are better, 
too, so there are fewer loom stops in the weave room, producing better cloth for the finishers. 
Thus Barber-Colman equipment can give you, not only better winding, but increased pro- 
duction and lower costs all down the line. Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers have demon- 
strated, through years of steady service, that they give very little trouble, require few repairs 
and very few service calls, and deliver uniform packages day after day with a minimum of 
down time. For details on how you can profit from use of this equipment, see your Barber-Colman 


representative. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES ¢ DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. 
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Job for 


EXPERTS 


The panel shows nine different 
degrees roughness or smooth- 
ness in the surface of a cone. 





Each cone surface has been developed to solve 


segs say ote es leas 


a problem arising from special characteristics 
of some particular type of yarn. Frequently a 
newly developed surface has been found to 


suit a wide range—some surfaces are limited in 


7 Sasphi sess sist cee i Rl RSs 55-3. a EGA Cee Meee 


application -— cone shapes have a bearing on 


surface requirements. 


Machine adjustments and even local conditions | 
in a given mill also have a bearing on getting 


the most efficiency in winding, packaging and 








delivery of yarns. Truly, the selection of the right 


cone for the right purpose, is a job for experts. 

















SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 








Sonoco Propucts CoMmpPaANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT Sc. CONN. 
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A Foreman’s Cede of Ethies 


. I will be courteous. 
. I will command others by leading. 
I will show no favoritism. 


. I will give orders in such a way that no 
one will feel belittled. 


. I will strive, by being fair. to win the 
kind of trust that dispels fear. 








The Training of Assistant Overseers 


Artiele Eight 


THIS EIGHTH, and concluding, article in the series 

starts off wish some good advice from “Old- 
Timer” on keeping posted by reading and includes 
further discussion on improving your vocabulary. 
He suggests a book which will be helpful in that 
Gommecnem . . « - « « —The Editors. 


THERE IS NO DANGER of your gaining too much 
knowledge, gentlemen, therefore you should keep 
posted by reading everything you can get your hands 
on which in any way pertains to the textile industry. 
One of the items of the labor law concerning over- 
seers, and all other foremen in cotton mills, reads 
as follows: “All the time which an employee is re- 
quired to be on duty or to be on the employer’s prem- 
ises or to be at a prescribed work place . . . must be 
paid for.’’ And even more strict is this: “All the time 
during which an employee is suffered or permitted 
to work, whether or not he is required to do so must 
be paid for.”’ 


Textile workers, like those in all industries, liked 
to come to their machines and do little chores in 
preparation for starting time, and many foremen got 
into serious trouble simply because they did not 
prohibit employees from going to their machines be- 
fore starting time. We are all familiar with these 
regulations now, and this illustration is only cited to 
show you that if we, you and your assistant. had 
studied these regulations when the law was first 
passed, a lot of trouble could have been avoided. 


In some instances operators were allowed to watch 
their machines during the lunch hour, and the man- 
agement got into trouble. Some industries which give 
a ten or fifteen minute rest period found out. to their 
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surprise, that this time could not be deducted even 
though the operatives left their machines and took 
the rest period in the lunch room or outside the 
building on the lawn. 

Another question came up which all employees. 
are now familiar with (or should be). Employees 
must be paid while attending any kind of meeting or: 
training program, notwithstanding the fact that the 
program was intended to improve their efficiency and 
thereby put more money in their pockets. Of course.; 
if an employee takes a training course or goes to a 
lecture voluntarily, you do not have to pay for his 
time; but be very sure that you do not leave the 
least doubt that the employee goes of his own free 
will, or you will surely get into trouble. 

These few items have been given here simply to 
show you that you should study all the labor laws, 
court rulings, etc., to insure you and your assistant 
against making some minor mistake which may get 
vour company into trouble. 


Importance of a Larger Vocabulary 


We want to ask the indulgence of the readers of 
this page who have been reading OLD-TIMER for 
several years for the benefit of new readers who pos- 
sibly did not read the articles on vocabulary, written 
about 1941. Let us urge you, in all sincerity, to look 
up your old numbers of COTTON and study the system 
we laid out in detail for enlarging your vocabulary. 
We assure you that you will derive a lot of pleasure 
from realizing the great improvement you will ob- 
serve in a few weeks after starting the system, and 
it will be of immense value to you; it matters not if 


you are a college graduate or not more than fifth 
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BE A LITTLE OBSERVING OF YOUR CONVERSATION FOR 
THE NEXT FEW DAYS AND SEE HOW OF TEN YOU USE 
THE SAME WORD IN YOUR TALKING. 


grade, or even no grade at all. The system is prac- 
tical and simple, so anyone. can. adopt. it .and_ profit 
by it. 

Even if you have a head full of knowledge, it is 
worthless if you are unable to let that knowledge 
come out. Well, words are the only means of con- 
veying knowledge to others. If you could not talk, 
you could not tell a loom fixer how to set a pick 
motion, or a section man in the spinning room how 
to set a traverse motion, or a card grinder how to set 
a card. Neither could you have any influence over 
operatives, because you would have no way to convey 
to them the thoughts of your mind. By the same 
reasoning, the man who has the most simple and 
convincing words to use in conveying his thoughts to 
others is the man who will make the most progress 
in persuading people to think as he does—to create 
a state of mind. 

Suppose you are interviewing loom fixers as pros- 
pects for an assistant overseer’s position you expect 
to have open soon. The first fixer says, “No, I haint 
had no experience as second hand, but I shore can 
git the work outa them weavers.” 

The second fixer says, “No sir, I haven’t had any 
previous experience as assistant overseer, but I feel 
confident I can get the cooperation of the operatives.” 

Of course there is no need for you to tell us which 
man you would select. And we want to say to you. 
Mr. Assistant Overseer, when you are being inter- 
viewed by the superintendent for that big room he 
is looking for an overseer to take charge of, your 
conversation—the words you use—will tell the su- 
perintendent or manager whether you are qualified to 
take that big job or not. 

Words are the vehicle by which you express your 
thoughts. Without words you cannot convey your 
ideas to other people. The correct words are more 
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easily understood and are more convincing than in- 
correct words. The man who has the most words at 
his command can convince people more easily than 
the man who commands only a few words. If you 
have at your command a vocabulary equal to the 
vocabulary of your boss, then you can talk to him on 
his own ground. When you are in an overseer’s meet- 
ing, if you have a broader vocabulary in expressing 
what you have to say, you can bet your bottom dollar 
that the superintendent, .or manager, or president, 
who is conducting that meeting will know it the very 
first time you have anything to say. Even if you 
are only answering a question which has been asked, 
your vocabulary will tell. 

There is no one thing about any man living which 
will show what he is as quickly as hearing him talk. 
The words he uses to express his thoughts will, in- 
variably, tell you whether he is a capable and out- 
standing overseer—or assistant overseer, or superin- 
tendent, or manager—or is just the ordinary type. If 
your store of words is limited, your chance of suc- 
cess is certainly limited. Then, does it not stand to 
reason that if you want to increase your chances of 
success you must build up your store of words—your 
vocabulary? Surely any man who realizes the im- 
portance of acquiring an adequate vocabulary could 
make up his mind to devote just one night a week 
to study the simple system we laid out for you. 


Learn Synonyms of Words You Use 


There are so few men who ever stop to realize 
how much they are handicapped by not having suffi- 
cient words with which to intelligently express what 
is in their minds. Be a little observing of your con- 
versation for the next few days and see how often 
you use the same word in your talking. You use 
that same word so many times because you do not 
have in your vocabulary another word which is a 
synonym of that word. Notice a man who has to 
use a lot of cuss words in his conversation; it is simp- 
ly because he does not have the proper words at his 
command to express his thoughts. 

All people naturally absorb a great deal of their 
vocabularies from the people they associate with; 
therefore, unless he has opportunity of associating 
with a varied class of people, the average man’s vo- 
cabulary is practically limited to his associates. If 
you expect to increase your vocabulary, you must, 
therefore, give the matter conscious effort; you must 
adopt some kind of system which will give you more 
words to use and show you what progress you are 
making. 

In reading your daily paper, a textile magazine, a 
book, or anything, you are continually reading words 
you do not know the correct meaning of. You get 
the general idea the writer is trying to convey simply 
because you do know the meaning of most of the 
words in a sentence. It is easy to test yourself by 
looking back over an article you have just read and 
see if you can find any words you cannot give a 
reasonable definition of. Try it. 


Your vocabulary is your personality. There are 
thousands of instances where the use of one word has 
caused a man to fail to get the job—one word which 
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A MANS MIND HAS AHECK OF A TIME TRYING TO EXPRESS 
IDEAS WITHOUT WORDS TO DESCRIBE THOSE IDEAS. 


showed the interviewer the personality of the man 
who was seeking the job and proved to him that the 
man did not have the use of sufficient words to en- 
able him to properly express his thoughts. 

If a typewriter had only 12 letters on its key- 
board, you would have a heck of a time trying to peck 
out a letter. By the same token, a man’s mind has 
a heck of a time trying to express ideas without suf- 
ficient words to describe those ideas. 

A man may have on a $100 tailor-made suit and 
all the accessories to go with that fine suit, but let 
him talk and you can at once evaluate his intelli- 
gence; you can immediately tell whether or not that 
$100 suit fits his personality. You cannot cover up 
a poor vocabulary with fine clothes, or by any other 
means. Words are your tools by the use of which 
you are able to impress people, by which you in- 
duce people to think as you do. Words enable you 
to create a state of mind in operatives. 

The study of words is fascinating. You will find 
a great deal of pleasure in being able to increase 
your vocabulary. As soon as you catch yourself using 
words you have never used before, you will realize 
that you are making progress, and then you will be 
on your way to success. A system to enlarge your 
vocabulary will pay you greater dividends than any 
other one thing you can do. 

Etymology, the study of words, is most interest- 
ing, as well as educational. Although a great many 
of our English words are derived from the Greek, 
French, Latin, and other languages, a study of the 
roots of words makes their understanding very easy, 
even though you do not know anything about those 
languages. Most any book on vocabulary will be 


instructive reading for anyone wishing to add to his 
knowledge of words. 

Roget’s Thesaurus of English words and phrases 
is a most valuable book, which can be purchased at 


most book stores for about two dollars. It gives many 
different meanings of the same word—how it can be 
used as a noun, verb, adjective, etc. Beside the word 
you look up is that word’s synonym and how many 
ways it can be used. Take a simple word like “ac- 
knowledge,’ for example: Roget’s Thesaurus tells 
you how it should be used when you wish to build a 
sentence denoting “answer,” or to assent, to disclose, 
to avow, to consent, to observe, to pay, to thank, to 
repent, or to reward. There you have ten words 
which mean acknowledge. If you wish to express 
the idea of consenting, you would use that word as 
a noun; then it tells you how to use it as a verb, ad- 
jective, etc. 

It explains how to use the word “overseer” when 
you wish to convey the thought that the person re- 
ferred to is a foreman, a boss, an inspector, a sur- 
veyor, etc. It gives 79 ways to use the word “break.”’ 

See what OLD-TIMER is driving at, fellows? He is 
trying to show you how easy it is to acquire knowl- 
edge—knowledge which will put dollars in your 
pockets. He is giving you facts, not fiction. You can 
easily prove to yourself whether or not he is talking 
sense if you will decide to give it a 30-day trial, one 
or two hours a week. 

If OLD-TIMER said, “Send me one dollar, and I 
will send you $100,” you would of course think he 
Was crazy, or that there was some catch in it some- 
where. However, there is no catch, and he is not 
crazy when he tells you that it will be worth several 
thousand dollars in your pocket for the single dollar 
you paid for CoTTON, if you will adopt the system he 
has laid out for you to increase your vocabulary. 

You cannot buy knowledge by the gallon, peck, 
or bushel. No, sir, you can’t get it that way. Knowl- 
edge must be acquired. You must make up your 
mind that you are willing to devote a few hours a 
week to concentrated study. If you are just too 
darn lazy to do that, you may as well skip it and 
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salary running into five figures. 


We believe that, broadly speaking, a liberal in 
politics is one who believes in a progressive govern- 
ment—a changing, experimenting government. Well, 
brother, whether you are a political liberal or not, 
you are in a liberal textile age, and a conservative 
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Eastern Carolina STA 
(Continued from page 118) 


them at a higher speed, but that 
they were steadier and smoother 
running, and could probably be 
run faster. He also reported using 
9/32-inch felt pads under the loom 
legs and glueing them to the hard- 
wood floor. He has been using the 
pads for two years and reported 
no trouble, but secures smoother, 
quieter running looms. 

Earle E. Riddle, Wennonah Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Lexington, said that 
his mill has a few of the spreaders 
on Draper E-model looms. He had 
not checked them to see if they 
used any more supplies. 

To the next question as to the 
use of paper bobbins on spinning, 
no one had used them, but a mem- 
ber reported that the only kick that 
he had heard on the use of them 
was the upkeep. That is, if they 
were dropped on the floor and then 
stepped on, they are ruined. 


Settings for Drawing 


To the last question E. C. Hor- 
ner, Oxford (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 
reported the following on his draw- 
ing: he uses a sliver lap machine 
with 16 ends up, 53 grain card 
sliver, making 848 grain lap for 
drawing. His finished drawing 
sliver is 65 grains with a draft of 
1342, front roll rpm 340, 102 feet 
delivered per minute, with a pro- 
duction of 14.2 pounds per hour 
(allows 15 per cent for cleaning 
and doffing). His roller settings 
are as follows for 1-inch staple: 
First roll to second 1 5/16-inches. 
second to third 1 9/16-inches, third 
to fourth 1 34-inches, and fourth 
to fifth 2-inches. His three front 
rollers are cork and the two back 
are fluted, with the following 
weights on the rollers from front 
to back: 44 pounds, 52 pounds, 52 
pounds, 60 pounds and 60 pounds. 
The drafts between the rolls are as 
follows: First to second 2.9, second 
to third 1.9, third to fourth 2.3, and 
fourth to fifth 1.3. He has done 
much experimenting on drafts, 
weights, and settings, he said. 
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drift along with the crowd. But for goodness sake. 
don’t envy that fellow who gets that nice job with a 


mind is going to be left standing at the gate. 
takes knowledge, and education, to be a liberal in the 
textile field. 

OLD-TIMER has tried to point out to you that there 
is nothing complicated about your acquiring the 
knowledge necessary to be an outstanding textile op- 


It 


erating executive. 
you and your assistant. 


Now. Mr. Overseer, it is up to 
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Classification of Dyes 
Courtesy DuPont Company 

Type of Principal Qualities Some 

Color Use End Uses 

Vat Cotton Produce the fastest shades Men’s shirting, wash 
Viscose on all the fibers mentioned. dresses, draperies, pa 
process The most durable coloring jamas, slip-covers, un: 
Rayon agents known to science. forms, men’s shorts 
Linen 

Asoic Cotton Produce bright shades, pos- Cotton and rayon re 

or Ice Viscose sessing good general fast- quiring brilliant — 
process ness to laundering, bleach. especially red. — 
Rayon ing and light, but have a dresses, table cloths 
Linen tendency to crock. towelings 

—for 

Sulfur Cotton Dullest of the cotton colors, Tans and _ blues 
Viscose- but economical. Shades have work clothing, Ww = 
process good fastness to washing. uniforms, men's an 
Rayon children’s socks. 

Direct Cotton Referred to as ‘‘commer- Curtain fabrics that me 
Viscose- cial’’ dyes in the trade. only be dry-cleane 
Rayon Cheap, easy to apply, give trunk linings, theatre 
Silk bright shades but have poor costumes, combination 
Wool wash fastness. Oertain se- fiber hosiery, upholstery 

lected direct colors § are 
quite fast to light. 

Developed Cotton Used largely for discharge Printed rayons, chil- 
Viscose purposes. Faster to wash- dren’s clothing, play 
process ing than direct colors. Mod- suits, rayon dress prints 
Rayon erate light-fastness. Com- inexpensive suitings and 
Silk mercially are called ‘‘tub- overcoatings 
fast.’’ 

Basic Not widely Produce brilliant shades at Costumes for color mov- 
used on low cost, but are extremely ies, twine, trunk linings, 
textiles fugitive. leather, carbon paper, 
in recent typewriter ribbons. 
years 

Acid Wool For bright shades that have Woolen dresses, coats. 
Silk generally good fastness on hats, men’s suits. 

various types of silk and 
woolen goods. 

Chrome Wool Faster and duller than the Men's wear, blankets 

acid colors. Used largely for overcoatings. 
men’s wear. Specifications 

require them for many types 

of government woolen ma- 

terials. 

Specia) Acetate Developed especially for Dresses for women, ray 
Fibers acetate fibers. Also used for on linings. 

Nvlon nylon. ~ 











Alien Patents 
Now Available 


ALIEN PROPERTY eustodian, 
James E. Markham announc- 
ed the availability of two patents 
covering the preparation of a wax 
composition for making fabric 
water repellent. Standard form 
licenses on a non-exclusive roy- 
alty free basis may be obtained 
from the custodian for a fee of $15 
per patent. These two patents, Nos. 
2,015,864 and 2,015,865 were re- 
cently assigned to the APC. 
The processes covered by these 
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patents have been used for several 
years by fabric impregnators, es- 
pecially of cotton fabrics. The prin- 
ciple on which the processes are 
based is that most fabrics have 
a negative charge and that a posi- 
tively charged emulsion in weak 
solution will render the fabric 
more water repellent than a con- 
centrated negatively charged 
emulsion. 

The custodian is prepared to 
furnish licensees with know-how 
and other technical information in 
his possession relating to working 
of the patents. 
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upon superior equipment, quality production, 
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a wee and low cost operation, will be interested in 
~ie © edie 
durable single ne : , 
seaming on ol —_ these fast, versatile machines because they are 
sers, 
or similot articles. : . 
adaptable to a wide variety of uses. 

They are dependable under all manufactur- 
ing conditions, as only machines can be when 
conceived from the knowledge and skill of 
highly trained engineers and technicians. 

: Labor and materials shortages continue to 
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WILLCOX & GIBBS 
SEWING MACHINE CO. 


214 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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Merry Xmas to our many friends and 


customers in the Textile mills and 


Ohank Wow for the many orders in 1945 
for the Superior Cleaner, and for your 
co-operation in the delivery and installation of 
these machines. 


A happier 1946 is in store for those mills who 
have installed this cleaner for they will get cleaner 
cotton-~-(no motes, sand, leaf, metals, glass, rocks, 
seed, etc.)~-for 1946 and years to come. And 
cleaner cotton means better 
carding, roving, drawing, better 
yarn and cloth. 


Our Guarantee-- 


This machine must accomplish all we claim for it and 
prove entirely pleasing, or you can return it for full 
credit. Write today for complete data on this answer 
to your opening, cleaning and conveying problems. 


The Centrif-Air Machine Co.. Ine. 


ENGINEERS (Licensees ) MANUFACTURERS 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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Bobbins Sticking to 
Spinning Spindles 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7706, in the Novem- 
ber issue, I might say that sticking of bobbins to 
spindles is a problem that many men have experi- 
enced in changing to larger package spinning. 

It must be remembered that more weight on a 
spinning package, by force of gravity, tends to make 
it settle more firmly on its base. The extra weight 
would naturally make the spindle rest more solidly 
in the bolster or the acorn to enter deeper into the 
bobbin. 

The actual space bound on the acorn of the 
spindle is only about one-eighth of an inch of the 
bored base of the spinning bobbin. After this small 
area is passed, the bore is smaller, and the bobbin 
grips the acorn much harder if it is pressed down. 
Many doffers will never touch the top of a bobbin in 
putting on empties, as it invariably makes them more 
difficult to remove on the next doff. 


One cause of bobbins sticking is swelling of the 
wood from absorption of humidity from the air. One 
sure remedy in this case—and it works very satis- 
factorily—is to ream out the bobbins one-quarter inch 
deep at the same diameter which now grips the acorn 
of the spindle. This will work and won’t cause a lot 
of grief later. One thing to avoid is reaming deeper 
than one-quarter inch, or larger than the present 
diameter where the acorn is gripped. Bobbins that 
do not fit the spindle snugly result in soft yarn, slip- 
over-end bobbins, etc. 

I would recommend to the inquirer that he start 
using metal-bushed bobbins with the next order he 
places and thus avoid this trouble. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7715 





EDITOR COTTON: 

In replying to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7706, in the No- 
vember issue, about bobbins sticking to his spindles, 
I would suggest that more attention be given to the 
selection of bobbins in regard to type of material 
and specifications. 

It is evident that the wrong type bobbin is being 
used. If an acorn type is used, it is supposed to fit 
tight so it will stay on the spindle, but the bobbin 
will swell in very humid weather and exaggerate 
the condition. 

To ensure getting the right bobbin when ordering, 
a sample bobbin and spindle should be sent to a 
reputable supplier with complete specifications of the 
spindle it will be used on. 


OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in the textile manufacturing or finishing 
plants or for the presentation of new ideas of in- 
terest to other readers. Questions, answers, or let- 
ters need not conform to any particular style, as 
they will be properly edited before being published. 
Names or connections of contributors are never 
used without permission, each participant being 
designated by a number. 

Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid for at regular space rates. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to: Editor ‘Cotton, 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





Even with the best bobbins, some lots are made 
of wood that swells more than others. Remember, 


-it has never paid to purchase cheap bobbins. 


One way to overcome the trouble is to get bob- 
bins with metal shields and bushings which will not 
be affected by changes in temperature or humidity. 

One of the best things to do in this case is to get 
clutch type spindles, which will overcome all the con- 
tributor’s trouble. They will pay for themselves in 
the end. The clutch permits the bobbin to be taken 
off easily, and the faster the spindle turns the tighter 
the bobbin is gripped. : 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7718 


The Marking of 
Roving Bobbins 





EDITOR COTTON: 

Replying to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7665 in the July 
issue, will say that he certainly has too many marks 
on his roving bobbins. Not only has he too many, but 
the frame hand, or whoever does the marking, is 
liable to mark over other marks already on the bob- 
bin, which will cause a wide mark to be made. This 
is likely to occur no matter how careful the marker 
may be, because of so many marks on one end of the 
bobbin. 


I don’t think it is necessary to have two shift- 
marks on one bobbin. In the first place, I would 
put all hank marks at the top end of the bobbin, and 
nothing else. This mark, also the frame hand’s mark, 
should be put on while the bobbin is very small, so 
that the mark will be visible to the last layer. Only 
one other mark is necessary, and that is the shift 
mark. 

This mark will also be'the “mark-off” and should 
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‘denotes first shift roving. 





be the full length of the taper on the bobbin at the 
time of marking, and should be put on when the 
shifts are about to change. If the mark is green, it 
All roving outside the 
green mark denotes second shift roving, so no other 
marks are necessary. 

If a frame hand’s mark is needed to identify bad 
roving where there is no mark on that portion, the 
mark already on the bobbin will give the answer to 
the frame making it, also the shift. 

The same process can be applied to any shift, 
using each shift’s mark for mark-off. When a frame 
hand changes to another pair of frames, a tag with 
the name of the hand’ on,it should be tied to one end 
of the full bobbins. of the split shift, and these bob- 
bins should be put aside for reference in case of bad 
work. That box of roving should be used up as soon 
as possible, to make’ identification easy and to re- 
lease tagged bobbins. 

Through having all hank marks at the top of the 
bobbin, these hank marks can be used for frame hand 
marks at the bottom of the bobbin without causing 
any inconvenience, keeping in mind that only the 
top mark denotes hank roving. This method gives 
three more colors to work with. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7707 





Yarn Rolling 
on Slasher 


EDITOR COTTON: 








In reply to the question in the November issue 
from CONTRIBUTOR No. 7725, about the rolling to- 
gether of yarn between the section beams and the 
size box on wet yarn, we have done considerable 
work on this problem and although we have reduced 
it, we still have some rolling. 

Of course, the best way to prevent the yarn roll- 
ing from wet section beams is to dry the yarn before 
it leaves the dyehouse. Apparently this is not prac- 
ticable for the inquirer. 

I would suggest that he consider the installation 
of a five-foot dry can to partially dry the yarn be- 
fore it enters the size box. This dry can is the same 
size as the small cylinder on a Saco-Lowell slasher, 
and it should be located. just behind the size box, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 

The use of rollers and slack rods is very beneficial 
to prevent rolling, and he could try using more of 
them. 

Even though every precaution is taken to prevent 
rolling, there will still be some. Therefore, it is 
quite important that the proper kind of size be used 
so that the yarn will split as easily as possible at the 
lease rods. He should use a split rod in the yarn be- 
tween the size box and the first drying cylinder; 
this helps materially in leasing at the front of the 
slasher. 

Yarn rolling will be less if the slasher is kept 
running as much as possible. Every time the slasher 





CYLINDER SIZE 
BOX 




















is stopped, the rolling is noticeably increased. If 
possible, and this can be governed by good prepara- 
tion, warps should not be leased any more than is 
absolutely necessary. Each time the slasher is stop- 
ped to lease up, rolling of the yarn back of the size 
box is increased. Therefore, keep the slasher moving. 
A good slasher man can keep his pattern straight in 
the comb without too much stopping. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7728 
RE Ae 


Making Mop Yarns 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Replying to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7676, in the October 
issue, about the manufacture of mop yarns, I 
would like to say that I have made thousands of 
pounds of mop yarn, but my reply to his question 
must necessarily be general in nature because there 
happen to be many types of mop yarn, as well as 
many methods of manufacturing, and he leaves 
much to the imagination about his set-up. 

He has a nice set-up on his cards, equipped as they 
are for the particular stock he is using. His doffer 
speed is necessarily about 19 rpm, which should make 
a doff run about 26 minutes unless he happens to 
have sliver condenser equipment. If he does not 
have these attachments, he should have them as he 
can increase the pounds per can from 25 to 47 per 
cent (by test), and the cost of these attachments is 
negligible. I presume he is getting around 97 per 





‘cent production, as is indicated by the figures sub- 


mitted. 

His first arrangement on drawing frames, to my 
mind, is best. However, with split drawing, my ex- 
perience has been that the production is not quite as 
good as with the conventional type. 

Frankly, I am not much impressed with the idea 
of four ends up on the back to get a light sliver, as 
he suggests as an alternative to his first plan. With 
the set-up given on drawing, CONTRIBUTOR No. 7676 
would need nine deliveries if his frames are 4-deliv- 
ery frames, and if he has 6-delivery frames, he will 
need 10% (11) deliveries; the difference between 
4- and 6-delivery frame production is in additional 
time required for cleaning, creeling, etc. 

May I suggest that this contributor would get bet- 
ter production on his drawing if he used metallic 
rolls on this type of work and the front roll speeds 
given. Of course, if he can lower his front roll rpm 
and use leather-covered rolls, he would get a better 
quality, but this would necessitate additional deliv- 
eries of drawing in proportion to reduction of front 
roll speed. 

He says he will have roving of 1.50-hank and 
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4.00-hank, and his turns per inch would be from 5 
to 8. Having no other information, I am using 100 
rpm on a 14-inch front roll as a basis of production 
and adding the two styles of roving to arrive at an 
average hank, this being 2.75-hank roving. Upon 
that basis, and with no consideration for waste, he 
would need 624 spindles, these to be divided propor- 
tionately between his two styles of roving. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7684 
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Mietallie vs. Cushion 
Rolls on Drawing 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7662, in the Septem- 
ber issue, we have used metallic rolls as well as 
cushion rolls on our drawing frames, and at present 
all our frames are equipped with metallic top rolls. 

There are always disadvantages, as well as advan- 
tages, so I shall try to give you a true picture as we 
see it. 





Advantages of Metallic Rolls 


l. Higher production at same speeds. 

2. Less time required on upkeep. 

3. Constant performance. 

4. Maintenance simplified. 

9. Initial cost greater but very low repair cost. 
6. Constant diameter. 

7. Better grip on the bulk of fibers at back rolls. 
8. Better break draft. 

9. Steel rollers carry collars which allow better 


weighting distribution. 
10. More even tension, due to collar support. 
11. Impervious to dyestuffs and chemicals. 


Disadvantages of Metallic Rolls 


1. Harsh treatment on fibers. 

2. Crimp on fine work. 

To start with, the actual diameter, say 114-inches 
(as used by us), has an effective diameter of 1.50- 
inches, which allows greater production on metallic 
than on cushion rolls. Naturally, there is less time 
and production lost on metallic rolls because steel 
rollers, retaining a constant diameter, do not have 
to be recovered or buffed, as do leather and syn- 
thetics, and thus give a more constant performance. 
Also, the cost of maintenance on metallic rolls is 
naturally less than on other type rolls. (The initial 
cost, of course, is greater, but over a period it amounts 
to much less, since metallic rolls do not have to be 
replaced over a period of ten years at normal speeds: 
i.e., not over 120 feet per minute.) 

We run a 60-grain card sliver (theoretical) and 
approximately 58 grains at card. Most card-room 
supervisors state that a certain grain sliver is being 
produced at the card; however, if lap and sliver cal- 
culations are checked against actual calculations for 
draft, etc., it will b= found that a different-than- 
expected grain sliver is produced at the cards. 


We run a 60-grain breaker and finisher drawing 
sliver; therefore, we feel that a better break is pro- 
duced in the first drafting zone. Even if a mill does 
run cushion rolls, the back two lines should be me- 
tallic for better drafting. We have found that a 1.35 
break draft is ideal on our set-up. Most mills, I be- 
lieve, will run lower than this. 

We do not advise metallic rolls all the way for 
fine work, but since we are primarily a coarse-goods 
mill, we feel justified in using them all the way our- 
selves. Since they are supported by collars, we feel 
that a better tension and weighting distribution is 
obtained. We prefer them also because we normally 
produce many raw-stock-dyed slivers, and cushion 
rolls are easily stained, as well as affected to some 
extent by the chemicals used in the dyeing process, 
despite thorough washing. 

Regardless of the rolls used, however, the best 
way to improve results and gain production is to 
install individual drives on drawing. The use of 
fewer heads per motor than on overhead is a definite 


advantage. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7674 


Figuring Drait 
on Fluted Rolls 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in answer to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7702’s ques- 
tion, in the November issue, about figuring drafts 
on drawing frames with metallic fluted rolls. 

A fluted roll has naturally a crimp factor that 
must be taken into consideration when figuring draft 
or production, otherwise the figures obtained are mis- 
leading and false. 

I do not know the diameter or pitch of the fluted 
rolls used by ConTRIBUTOR No. 7702, but he will find 
in the accompanying table our diameters and pitches, 
with allowance for crimp caused by the flutes in the 
metallic rolls. The specifications given are for the 
bottom rolls. 





Effective 
Roll Flutes Pitch Diam. Diameter 
Front 40 32 114” 1.50” 
2nd 36 32 144” 1.35" 
3rd 27 24 144” 1.50" 
Back 22 16 13” 2.00” 


It will be noted that the number of flutes, pitch, 
and actual diameters are all indicative of the ef- 
fective diameter which must be used in figuring 
draft and production in order to obtain correct fig- 
ures. 

Now it may be that CONTRIBUTOR No. 7702 may 
have a different setup from that shown. He should 
actually measure, with paper passing through the 
rolls (using carbon), the distance from the first flute 
to the last in one revolution of the roll concerned. 
Once the correct diameters have been obtained, 
standard draft and production factors may be estab- 
lished. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7705 
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Georgia Meeting 
(Continued from page 104) 


position of the humidifiers; too 
much circulating of the size, caus- 
ing it to break down; foaming of 
the size; not filling kettle to prop- 
er level and getting too much con- 
densation; bad jacket; not enough 
temperature in the size box; im- 
mersion roll out of size box; size 
not kept to proper level in size 
box; too much size compound; ex- 
cessive steam in size box causing 
dilution of size; improper cooking: 
leaking input water valve or leak- 
ing steam coil in the storage ket- 
tle; open steam coils; and storing 
size overnight when circulating 
system is used. 

One mill man said that he has 
remedied part of this trouble by 
cooking his size and then adding 
cold water to bring the kettle to 
the proper level. In this way the 
batches of size are about the same. 
He thought, though, that hot water 
would be even better than cold 
water. 


Tinting Warp in Size Box 


Experience was requested in 
tinting warp yarn in the size box 
on  slashers, presumably used 
where regular and reverse twist 
are run, with tint identifying the 
twist. One plant does this in a 
satisfactory manner by having two 
size boxes, one closer to the cyl- 
inder than the other, and the tinted 
yarn is permitted to hit the cylin- 
der first, thus partially drying it 
before it comes in contact with the 
other yarn. There is no bleeding 
by this system. 


Still another mill uses two size 
boxes, sizing all of the yarn in the 
first box and then tinting the yarn 
in the second box, using a squeeze 
roll and a contact roll to make the 
tinted yarn strike the cylinder 
first. 


Creeling Slashers 


‘In creeling slasher, which meth- 
od makes the more satisfactory 
warps, the ‘over-and-under’ meth- 
od, or the system in which all ends 
are carried overhead with ten- 
sion?” was the next question. An- 
swers to this question were quite 
varied, as seen from the follow- 
ing: “We find the best system is 
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one in which all ends are carried 


overhead with tension.” Another 
mill: ““‘We use the over-and-under 
method and have had no experi- 
ence with the overhead and ten- 
sion set-up.” Still another: ‘The 
best results I have found is the 
over-and-under method for dry 
sets and for wet sets. Put all 
beams in the bottom stand and put 
a roller in the top stands; let the 
yarn run over the rollers and this 
gives an even tension on each 
beam, doing away with slack ends 
and it does not have but a very 
little weight.’ Last mill: “If all of 
the section beams are in good con- 
dition the over-and-under method 
gives much better warps. How- 





Mr. Gibson 


ever, with the old type of warper, 
using iron head section beams that 
become warped out of shape easi- 
ly, which would cause high and 
low selvages, we believe that creel- 
ing overhead with tension is the 
best method.” 


The last question on _ slashing 
asked for the advantage in using 
wax in size. Those in favor of 
wax gave the following reasons: 
It will lay the fibers and reduce 
shedding, giving better running 
weaving; it helps to produce 
smoother coating on the outside of 
the yarn; the wax acts as a binder 
on the yarn and as a lubricant; and 
the yarn splits better on the slash- 
er. The mill men who do not fa- 
vor wax in sizing don’t use it be- 
cause the goods are bleached after 
weaving; it is thought to make the 
starch less adhesive; preference is 
for other softening agents: and it 





does not reduce shedding a ex- 
pected. 

One man reported that he uses 
142 pounds of wax to 150 gallons 
of size and finds that it lays the 
fibers better. He has had no com- 
plaint from the bleachery on its 


use. 
Weaving Discussion 


W. H. Gibson, Jr., led the dlis- 
cussion on weaving. The first 
question asked for the best system 
to have loom fixers checking on 
looms when running more than one 
shift. Most of the mills reporting 
have the sections divided so that if 
two shifts are run, each fixer is re- 
sponsible for the heavy mainte- 
nance and checking of half of the 
looms. If three shifts are run the 
sections are divided in thirds and 
each fixer takes care of his looms 
In many instances the secondhand 
or overseer checks behind the fix- 
ers. One mill man said that when 
the cloth is returned from the 
cloth room, the fixer on duty at the 
time the cloth is inspected goes 
to the loom to correct the defect 
immediately, but for the heavy 
work of maintenance, the respon- 
sibility is divided. 

Settings on duck looms were 
next discussed. The reports from 
the mills are as follows: Mill No. 
1, “We think the best method is 
to set the harness level with the 
reed about 234 inches from the 
fell of the cloth with the harness 
level.”’” Mill No. 2, “We set reed 
234 inches from the fell of the 
cloth on heavy duck looms and 
we set our ratchet take-up to take 
up when the crank shaft is on 
front center.” Mill No. 3, “The 
proper distance to set the reed 
from the fell of the cloth is three 
inches with the harness level. Set 
the ratchet take-up to have the 
least strain possible on the loom, 
or set it to take up cloth just be- 
fore the pick is beaten up on C&K 
looms.”’ 

The next question was a discus- 
sion of the higher thread breaks 
nearer the selvage. One man con- 
sidered more breaks in this sec- 
tion due to the shed not being open 
enough, the cams not being prop- 
erly timed, and a late or early pick. 
Another opinion given is that the 
reed spread is always wider than 
the cloth and there is more strain 
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on the ends near the selvage than 
in the body of the cloth. Other 
points brought out are that the 
temples should be set correctly to 
hold the cloth out at the maximum 
width; and sometimes the settings 
of the drag roll, vibrator roll, and 
drop wire stand will be a contrib- 
uting factor to increased end- 
breakage near the selvage. 

“These breaks occur because of 
the additional strain on the yarn 
due to the changed direction im- 
mediately after going through the 
reed,’ was an opinion, “and oval 
dent wire will help this situation, 
as well as soldered reeds part way 
on each end of the reed.” 

Other factors were suggested, 
such as having warp beams and 
width of grey goods closely corre- 
sponding in widths and lengths; 
give as long a dwell in the open 
shed as -possible; temple not set 
close enough to the fell of the 
cloth; a bad let-off or take-up 
gear slipping; and the harness shed 
too large or too small. 


Tight and Slack Selvages 


As is the case with many loom 
fixing discussions, quite a few rea- 
sons were given for the causes of 
tight and slack selvages. Some of 
those listed are as follows: Crooked 
beam heads, improper friction on 
the selvage, timing of the harness 
and tape on the loom; harness set 
too high on the raceplate on one 
side and too low on the other; one 
end of the cloth roll going up ahead 
of the other, a weak~ cloth roll 
spring, teeth broken out of the 
rack: or rack gear, teeth broken 
out of the sprocket gear, sprocket 
gear chain too tight or loose, rack 
or rack gear binding or stopped 
up with cotton. 


One opinion was that the slack 
selvage may be called long-sided 
cloth where it does not extend out 
into the cloth very far. This could 
be caused by the take-up roll be- 
ing out of line, the cloth traverse 
not being level with the take-up 
roll, and where two springs are 
used on the traverse winder, one 
spring could be weaker than the 
other. It was also found that some 
slack and loose selvages are 
caused by the slasher or beamer. 

When running the warp, if the 
yarn is allowed to pile up next 
to the beam head, the cloth will 
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have a slack selvage. On the oth- 
er hand, if the yarn on the: beam 
doesn’t come quite to the beam 
head, it will cause a tight sel- 
vage. 

Some of the other items men- 
tioned as causing tight and slack 
selvages were that the type of 
weave in the selvages do not con- 
form with the type of weave in 
the body of the cloth; length of the 
warp beam does not correspond 
with the width of the cloth, re- 
sulting in more stretch on the yarn 
at the selvages; cloth too wide for 
the sand roller; selvages being un- 
wound from a loom beam when 
the warp is being straightened, 
and from running, too coarse a 
plied selvage with a light construc- 
tion weave; and loom beam, drag 
roll, whip roll, stop motion, har- 
ness, and lay not properly leveled. 


System for Oiling Looms 


There was some difference of 
opinion on the proper system for 
oiling looms. A brief of the an- 
swers as given were (1) Loom fixer 
should do the oiling as he will do 
a better job because he is more 
interested in oiling the looms than 
a regular oiler would be. The best 
time to oil is when the warp is 
out. The loom should be cleaned, 
oiled, and all nuts and bolts should 
be tightened at that time. (2) If 
one man is responsible for this oil- 
ing he does a better job. This re- 
leases the loom fixer for keeping 
flags down and increasing produc- 
tion thereby. (2) The fixer should 
oil because he has more to gain by 
preventing breakdowns. 

(4) A good, conscientious, trained 
man to do the oiling will give a 
more uniform oiling job through- 
out the weave room than having 
the loom fixers do their own oil- 
ing. (5) The loom fixer should do 
his own oiling because he knows 
all the places and their impor- 
tance, the right oil to use and the 
amount. (6) Have a regular man 
for full time oiling, preferably a 
man who has had experience fix- 
ing looms and knows the impor- 
tance of oiling looms as they should 
be oiled. As an aid to the oiler, 
a regular program of oiling should 
be outlined and checked regularly 
by the overseer to see that it is 
being followed. Be sure that each 
part of the loom is oiled with 





proper oil and at the time that it 
should be. 

(7) Have a regular oiler; the pro- 
ficient oiler is a specialist just as 
a loom fixer. For the loom fixers 
to do their own oiling would mean 
a decrease in their job load and 
therefore an increase in cost. The 
loom fixer, however, should assist 
in the supervision of the oilers on 
their respective sections. (8) Have 
a regular oiler and have the loom 
fixer check to see if the loom is 
oiled properly. This enables the 
loom fixer to have more time to 
check over his job. (9) A good fixer 
prefers to and should be allowed 
to oil all the looms on his section. 
He knows he is preventing wear 
and thereby saving himself loom 
fixing. (10) Paint every oil hole 
and work out a system; then any- 
one can oil the looms by looking at 
the colors. (11) There are places 
that the oiler cannot get to, and 
these are oiled by the fixer when 
the warp is out. (12) When the 
warp is out, have the loom cleaned 
thoroughly with mineral spirits, 
let the fixer tighten the loom, and 
the oiler do his job. Use a ticket so 
that all three, the fixer, cleaner, 
and the oiler sign it that the job 
has been done. 


Checking Looms for Seconds 


For checking on the looms that 
are making seconds, one mill has 
this reported to the secondhand or 
head fixer and one of them goes 
to the loom immediately and has it 
fixed. Another plant does not try 
to overhaul a loom each time it has 
a roll of seconds, it being the opin- 
ion that unless an overhauled loom 
is watched carefully, it will have 
from one to three rolls of seconds 
before it is broken in and run- 
ning normally again. This plant 
inspects the loom and fixes what 
caused the seconds. For instance, 
for a roll of wavy cloth, they check 
the take-up and let-off, crank arms 
and pins, harness setting and tim- 
ing, and other parts that could 
cause wavy cloth, and a list of dis- 
crepancies on the loom is given 
to the fixer. He works on the loom 
and then the secondhand inspects 
the loom again. After each new 
warp is tied in, the loom fixer in- 
spects the harness settings and tim- 
ing, take-up and let-off, boxing of 
the shuttle, shuttle bristles, paral- 
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leling of the pickers and then 
counts the picks in the cloth. The 
weaver is held responsible for the 
loom having the right kind of fill- 
ing. 

In most instances of a loom mak- 
ing seconds, the plants have a man 
to check back on the fixer to see 
that the loom is no longer making 
seconds. The main points are to 
get notice to the supervisory staff 
that seconds are being made on a 
certain loom, have the loom fixed 
by the fixer, and then check on it 
to see that the defective work is 
stopped. 

A question requested informa- 
tion on humidifying equipment to 
be used with Jacquard looms. A 
visitor from South Carolina told 
of having seen an air-changing sys- 
tem in a Jacquard plant in North 
Carolina. 

The next question was “What 
advantage, if any, do you get wind- 
ing S-twist (plied) filling counter- 
clockwise, and Z-twist (single) 
filling clockwise, on the _ thread 
holder on the battery?’’ One mill’s 


report was that they have tried 
winding the filling both ways, and 
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the purpose of winding the plied 
filling counterclockwise is to keep 
the filling away from the picker 
and the top of the picker stick on 
the filling change. On plied fill- 
ing the filling is dropped back one 
notch more on the thread guide, 
than is done on single filling, but 
all filling is wound clockwise. 


Another member’ maintained 
that the filling will thread up bet- 
ter in the shuttle if ply yarn 


S-twist, which has reverse wind on 
the quill, is wound counter-clock- 
wise. However, if this same fill- 
ing has the regular wind, as for 
example ply yarn quilled on the 
quiller, the regular clockwise wind 
on the thread holder is best. Ac- 
cording to another member, if the 
S-twist (plied) is wound clockwise 
on the thread holder the shuttle 
will not thread properly. Also, 
the shuttle eye will have to be 
changed to a lefthand eye when 
the filling is wound counter-clock- 
wise. 

One question on the prepared 
list asked for experience with fires 
when the electric warp stop mo- 
tions are used. Few have fires 








but it was brought out that ways 
to prevent them are to keep all the 
parts checked and clean, and keep 
the loom free of lint. Other sug- 
gestions were that motors being 
overloaded, shortage in the motor, 
or friction in some part of the 
loom might be the cause. 

As to whether the chain or fric- 
tion let-off is more desirable, one 
mill reported that it depends on the 
kind of goods that are being made. 
On heavy duck with the drag roll, 
this plant uses the friction let- 
off, but on print cloths a mechani- 
cal let-off would be preferred. An- 
other member reporting brought 
out that a positive let-off is his 
choice, but between the chain let- 
off and a friction band let-off, he 
would choose the chain, though a 
bit of graphite would be needed. 
One other man reported that the 
chain-friction bands collect too 
much oil and lint to grip the beam 
head properly, but the chain let- 
off affords greater flexibility of 
adjustment in that they can be 
doubled around the head on a full 
beam and singled when the beam 
is nearly empty. 
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involved. Read through the list carefully for booklets on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page and mail it to COTTON. 


This Service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management of textile industries. 
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MANAGEMENT... 


5. ase gc ee bulletin issued 
ae a NITED STATES TESTING 00. 


Hoboken, 

4. w FACTORING CAN INCREASE PROFITS 
--Describes factoring works out in keep 

elients’ Tg liquid m —- ja _— 

ng typ ance _— 

MMERCIAL FACTO CORP., New York City. 
5. FACTORING AND FINANCING — Dlustrated 

becklet on how pestering = works, cost and eredit in- 

formation. TIMXTLLE B KING COMPANY, New 
or + ae 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE ... 


102. “‘TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of 1i- 
lustrations showing Se I i of elevated steel 
tamks, constructed and by manufacturers as 
well as stand pipes. i and 
pressure cylinders along with helpful - 
aical data. Also 6 et of one a few of the cotton 

OLE MANUFACTURING 


maills, etc. —- 
COMPANY, 

1066. THEY STAY SRIGNTER tng rig OO in- 
teresting Ulustra containin 


Masda , + will es sent you free eee 
cc ANY, Dept. 166, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS — Mustrated leafiets 

aell — al tle achines. oTINNELL BY STEM, 
oor ) m =e 

[INC., Elkhart. Ind 


108. Fy TYPE B NOMIOICIER HEADS— 


Bulleti corte new atomizers CH 7 
nnine consumption. — ALD 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 

115. ATOMIZER HUMIDIFIERS—Recent issue of 
Parks’ les”* methed of RF 


arab atomizer 
eation. Bulletin 1140. — PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


120. = FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY— 
ting modern, sautomatic- 


13-page book ae ra 
ing scales for all uirements of the textile indus- 


try.—TOLEDO SC COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 
a 7 a ae OPEN a th hy 
function 
design centrifugal humidifier, — THE 
ANY, ton-Salem, N. C. 


130. BAHNSON «ae eb io ae 
Describes principle appl — — eo 

tem combined with “breeiplcroa 
eleaning unit.—THE BAHNSON < COMP. wim 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


i3t. 8 WAYS TO ere Biss, LIGHTING 
PROBLEMS—How to get fixtures for 
modern eS og ee ANIA MO ELECTRIC PROD- 
UCTS, Ipswich, Mass. 


132. ROOF son ag pn PO gy oo on new PC 
Foamglas Insulat! for 2 tet poctentio m dampness, mois- 


ture CORNING CORP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

i344. OVER THE ROUGH SPOTS — Illustrated 
building maintenance manual, incinding informa- 
ton for resurfacing, patching and 
walls, floors, roofs. Sosbuden both a w 
floor treatments.—STONHARD COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


135. SAFETY COLOR CODE—How six standard 
colors can used to reduce cut down acei- 
dents —K. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., 
Finishes Division, C44, Wilmington, Dela. 


136. AIR CONDITIONING AND NOUS TRIAL 
REF RIGERATION—20 page booklet illustrating 
ae wartime uses of air conditioning adesteiel 
6 ee ELECTRIC ELEVA- 
R — Jersey City, N. 


138. MAGNESIUM IN THE TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—TIllustrated booklet on properties of magnesium 
for anaine, —— winding, knitting machines, 

bobbins. ALUMINUM co. OF 


looms, 
AMERICA. 3 bitubarsh, P 


139. AIR FILTRATION AND DUST CONTROL 
—34 pages on atmospheric control, including engi- 
aeering data.—AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC., 
376 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky. 


i41. SYLVANIA PRESENTS ttt ool AT 
iTS FINEST—File folder on industrial | 
lems.—SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODU . 
Salem, Mass. 


143. COLOR DYNAMICS—Booklet on use of en- 
ergy in color to help maintain employee morale, 
safety records, efficient production.—PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS CO., Paint Div., Dept. CO, Pitts 
burgh 22, Pa. 


144. WARDROBE AND INDUSTRIAL LOCKER 
RACKS—Folder, describing Peterson wardrobe and 
industrial racks for employees, also other coat room 
equipment.—VOGEL-PETERSON CO., Chicago 5, Il. 
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145. HOW TO CLEAN IRON AND STEEL — 
Logged a IN PROCESS—Bulletin 102-A tells 
down on loss 4 6g and stock from : 
fires by eliminating iren and steel.— 
MFG. COMPANY, i501 | ie 12th @t.. Brie, Pa. 


146. YOUR FLOORS ARE IMPORTANT bA. 
YOUR MILL'S PRODUCTION—LDlustrated book 
reducing cleaning costs, preserving ftioors.--G. i 
TENNANT CO., 2585 N. Second St, Minneapolis, 

n. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, MOTORS, 
BELTING, LUBRICATION 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
eo00s CATALOG—40 page catalog giving penetiens 
Page enn and tables helpful in the b~ er 5 


bel 
quirements CO” suis of the mill -GOUDYEAR ‘ TIRE ak RUB- 


216. re BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
a describing BONDARON Spe- 
used in various forms such 


Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting, 
Belting.—-CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia. Pa. 


219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphase enclosed motors and manual starting 
conan, — ERAL ELECTRIC CoO., 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog 
standard sizes of textile and industrial — 
graphited oill-less bearings bronze bars, babbitt 

.—TH BUNTING. BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, O. 


227. MULTIPLE GROOVE V-BELT DRIVE 
DATA BO0OK—Complete bodk showing many drive 


eering 
formation for ay special V-Belt drives. No. 
915.— ROCK W . CO., Indlanapolis,.- Ind. 


230. sanilaaieiien OF TEXTILE MILL LUBRI- 
CATION—Booklet giving specific lubrication p 
lems and data on practical textile operation, includ- 
t advice on uses of various oils and greases.— 

E WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., New Yerk, 
New York. 


231. V-BELT ENGINEERING DATA BOOK—Over 
50 pages of pertinent engineering information inelud- 


ing data on selecting a V-belt drive ef spe- 
cial V-belt drives, ey standard charts 
and — HATTAN 


belt and list g 
UBBER MANUFACTURIN 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J 


232. SKF INDUSTRIES SPHERICAL ROLLER 
BEARINGS—36 page catalog on bearing applications 


and seicotion, time mem Paes 
INDUSTRIES, INC., Philad 
235. we og eee oe ge ig BEARING tar 


—Llustra complete story 
Johnson Lotaloy! I Bronze, the mt... development 
self-lubricated bronze fer textile bearings and bush- 


ings.—JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY, New Castle. 


236. LEATHER BELTING CALCULATOR—Handy 
and attractive calculator for determining belt, speeds, 


t. 
wer inch of belt widths, a. will be sent 
ee we ane fig 4 RHOADS SONS, Phila- 
ss Pa. 


7. FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS FOR THE TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRY—Outlining the applications and 
advantages of ball beari on textile machinery.— 

BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. 


244. TEXACO SPINDURA OILS—Folder on lu- 
brication for types of spindles, based on actual 
tests. —TEXAS CO., New York City. 


246. CUTTING OPERATING COSTS—Nationwide 
Illustrated Survey showing 
mills cut operating costs with Mul le V-Belt 
Drives.—GATES RUBBER CO., Denver, Colorado. 


259. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—LDlustrated booklet on leather 
belt installation; maintenance; cleaning; dressing; 
aligning shafting, pulleys. SOUTHERN BEL?ING 
CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


262. ge | SERVICE fen ge eee lubrica - 
a. oF for cotton and woolen mills.—SINCLAIR 
G CO., New York 20, 


263. NEEDLE ROLLER BEARINGS—Catalog Em 
gineering and Application Data Ediiion 32 contains 
full data on selection of proper Needle Roller Bearings 
and outlines uses of = in various commodities 
including textile uses, ypes, installations, lubrica 
tion, ete.—TORRING TON COMPANY, Torringtor 
(‘onn. 


264. NEW DEPARTURE SHOP MANUAL—-Lilus 
trated catalog showing ball bearing mounting and 
maintenance practice. Covers storage, cleaning, lubri 
cation, types of bearings NEW DEPARTURE DIV 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Bristol, Conn. 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin describing the rotary pressure joint which 
requires no packing, no lubrication and no adjust- 
——. giving *“instaliation and maintenance instruc- 

types. sizes, dimensions and prices. — THD 
JOHNSO CORP., e Rivers, Mich. 
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306. TEMPERATURE CONTROLLERS — 48-page 
illustrated Bulletin 225, describing instruments and 
accessories essential for efficlent dyeing, Se 
slashing, mercerizing, kier boiling, and other fare 
esses involving temperature.—THE FOXBORO COM- 
PANY, Foxboro, Mass. 


307. THERMOMETER AND PRESSURE 
GAUGES—Catalog 6705-R and 6706 give data on 
both circular and rectangular case pressure 
thermometers for indicating, —— > = 
ling processin operations 
BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Philedelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


309. TEMPERATURE & HUMIDITY CONTROL— 
Pamphlet describing regulators for slashers 
vats, ete. Also other literature.—POWERS REGULA- 
TOR CO., Chicago, DL. 


310. PIPE FITTINGS — Complete catalog with 
prices, dimensions, service pressures. — GRINNELL 
CO., Providence, R. L 


311. PIPING POINTERS—Industrial maintenance 
book covering installation and handling of piping. 
valves, fittings. Well wUlustrated, practical tips.— 


- cago, 


312. MASON REDUCING VALVES — Illustrated 
catalog on reducing valves, pipe strainers, con 
equipment for process control. — MASON-NEILAN 
REGULATOR CO., Boston 24, Mass. 


314. MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROL — Bulletin 
F-1705-1 giving details of features and benefits of 
moisture equipment control for slashers and textile 
— BARBEB-COLMAN CO., Roekferd, 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING, 
ETC. 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin ww ~ automatically —~ 

itively locking door feeders to peor 
oading, choking. —ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS. 
Greenwood, 8. 


This prevents saccum 
of harm to roving.—THE AMERICAN 
MO. ORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


405. YARN yom» Nap gear AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol boekiet new ein —_ 
for textile yarns — BURKART-SCHIER 

COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ont CARD GRINDER EPONA TION Tele on 
grin part replac —B. 8. 


card ements, 
ROY & SON aes Woreester, Mass., aad y 
South Carolin 


410. canis CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page klet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound inelud- 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning. —THE AS CO., New York City. 


4it. THE bn days A y ana Ping yn 
Pamphiet, descri portant advance : 
eler a ae RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 


413. SONOCO An gp . eS Sa 
booklet descr specifications charts 
of the ‘many Sonoco 2 Fe aaa bobbins. 


cones, cork roving cans, »% . , 
Comte. ONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, & C. 


416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of Cooma of ring spinning 
in connection with anufacturing. — NA- 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER cO., Providence, R. I. 


417. PRECISION WINDING FOR SILK AND 
Describes 50 Leesona 


RAYON nd all atta A, gt, } oii 
Ww ttrachmen at a used 
—— 7 rayon yarns. — UNIVERSAL 


nostey threads 
WINDING CO., fn, oe 


418 FIDELITY SPOOLING MACHINES — Llus- 
trated booklet -K_, - ing the Ru. — A. a — 
d tli ts = mony : 

mga ae gp MACHINE COMPANY. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

419. TEXTILE APRONS—Illustrated folder show- 
ing the steps in we of genuine leather 
aprons for all types a spinning and 


card room machinery. — TEX APRON €0M- 
PANY, Kast Point rgia. 

421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 
tion. Only one automatie head for up to 100 spin- 
dles.—ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, H. 

DERN TEXTILE ROLL Shear = 

422. MO 


lustra a on roll covering problems wi 
ry — data on Acotex oy draft 


correct Also 
ap rons. ARMSTRONG CORK €0., Industrial Divi- 
ston. TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC. “Lancaster, Pa. 
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423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL PRODUCTS— 


Folder on cylinders, card screens, licker-in screens, 
repair werk.—JBNKINS MBTAL SHOP, Gastonia, 
North Carolina. 


426. BOLSTERS, SPINDLES AND WHORLS— 
Folder describing graphite and metal cast iron bol- 
sters for quillers, spinning and twisting and cast iron 
ring holders, also complete spindle _—e for re- 
building spindles. —McK BLV IE MACHINE CoO., for- 
merly Stewart Machine Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


427. “EZY-APART’’ SPINNING FRAME DRUM 
SPREADER—Folder on hydraulic drum _ separator 
ana arbor oe aa spinning, twister, and spooler 
frames, reducin own time’ of machines.—Co- 
LUMBIA SUPPLY oO. Columbia, 0. 


WEAVING, SLASHING 


S02. TEXTILE COST ERO —-Ontales T87 describ- 

counters for looms, hank counters for 
F fw counters for cloth loom, ete.— 
-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 


500. Py tag in an interesting way the 
whlch 60 ee come ee erdinary 

betting man vantages. 
—DRAKE OR aon Norfolk, Va. 


510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLD—At- 
illustrated beok which tells the stery of 





ve 
corn and the uses of corn in yes 
CORN PRODUCTS SALZES » New York, N. Y. 


Sit. HOUGHTO ee SR — Leafiet describ 
compeund for spun rayon warps 


bh breaking s greater elasticity 
td tn wearve-room at — cost.— 
F. ON &‘ ct CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM 


602. nw ey IN THE Sen age INDUS- 
f America. 


gry lished by ~ywe . y 
-two pages. Text a ustra «. pone 
adaptability of ‘aluminum and aluminum 


chemical a ne and chara tes 
PANY OF AMERICA Pittsburgh, Pa. é 


609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 
ay BB - 9 ay BY usting 
@ regenera water 80 or e exhaust 
agents INTERNA ATIONAL SALT CO., INC., Soran 

° a. 


610. PROCTOR PAL, MACHINERY FOR 
—IHustrated descriptive 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTR 

catalog on all of for raw stock, warps, 
dyed and automatic skeing yarn. Also in- 

cludes Preboarding and Automatic Boarding ma- 

ehines for a & SCHWARTZ, INC., 

Philedeiphia, Pa. 


6ii. BRUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 
Dilustrated IMterature on the new Hermas 

Machine for use Hght sheeting to heavy ducks: also 
om Hermas AV Shears.—HERMAS MACHINE co., 
Hawtherne, N. J. 


m - stalnloss pars “for dye house ANDOSTEIAE 

s or ouse.—IND 
STRELA. INC., om, R., 

613. RADIANT HEAT IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
—New illustrated book on uses radiant heat, data 
om fuel consumption, evaporation, etc.—RED- 
MFG. CO., New York, N. Y. 

614. STRIPS IN ROLLS—Form No. CF-642 illus- 
trated folder showing over 25 slitters and roll winders 
for textile—CAMBRON MACHINE CO., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

616. FOUR a. . °. le Fag tea ng 

eleth finishing p 


Mustrated 
with union o various lous arranged, drives. GEN: 


ERAL ELECTRIC CO 


616. ENGINEERING PROPERTIES OF MONEL 
—Technical Bulletin T-5, giving detailed information 
on strength and ductility, working properties, resist- 
ance to various types of corrosion and other data on 
Monel Metal. me te ta ae NICKEL CO., 


INC., 67 Wall St., New Y 
DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS... 


704. THE TEXTILE APPLICATION OF META- 
SOL (CALGON)—Handbook with detail oy 
covering the use of Metasol in Scouring, Bl 
Dyeing and Finshing.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEM. 
ICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
ma ybe properly and economically transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the printing neces 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York Cit 


769. eg Age SODA —— =a and 
reference designed user of ic 


age oy who also SR, Hydrogen Peroxide. 
7it. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 


TRY—22 page leaflet deseri textile specialties 
dyeing, bil and ing as ed 
textile wre from Southern plants of 
AMERICAN CYAN & CHEMICAL RP., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


7. ges ym mg Un ceare agg a = yg 
on silicate of soda for kier boiling, bleaching, — 
treatment, ete., sabes en for por} vi 


temperature correction, tank —— 
CATE DIV., Diamond Alkali o., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

714. ppg ba; TINTS — Information on water 
soluble soluble, all types fugitive tinte.—TINT 


SER VICH ce DIV. United States Testing Co.. Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


715. ee ane ARKANSAS er 
Bulletin quarol. water repellent nish 

method of w.. eg also on other , Rin 
products for cetton, wool, silk and hesiery 


rayon, 
processing.—ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, N. J. 


717. FINISH KB — Finishing compound designed 
as binder in es —_ a filling and wn 
vo 


insures 
ties. SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, New (York 





booklet on, methods of mercerising, caustic reer a4 
on met , causti 
ery, important fac mercerizing, ote. —HART 
PRODUCTS CORP., 2 York City. 

720. AVITEX—Bulletin 2B—Desecribes the varied 
uses of textile — agents. nnneee - 7 





experience in the fi nee 

ing conditions ae ey em. oe sik and 

linen mill lieati e Chemicals ray lvisien EB 

1. DU Por PONT DE EMOURS & COMPANY, INC., 
722. LUPOSEC — testa La 2 

waterproofing agent 


— er _ water at ant RY tor 

silk hosiery.—J ACQUES WwOLr pe co. rn = 

723. eg I Fg a mye gy v dis- 
the mg properties of these 


Aqueous 

ions with at estions f for their lication to 

«s.—ROHM Co., INC., ladelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


725. THE Bee rire OF SOAPS AND SOAP 
tte iy hs TO TEXTILE PROCESSING—40-page 


tHustrated 
—- given for those A requ Re or 
= 
a — ee ee PALMOLIVE Pm com. 
, 105 Hudson 8t., Jersey City, N. J. 


726. WETS!IT—Leafiet describing Wetsit, a syn- 
_— R . —9- compound with excellent surface a4 — 
on ucing es; gives rapid ne 
gh penetration; available in a 
JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J 
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727. THE ONYXSANS—24 page book describing 
— appliaction of cation active permanent softeners 
textile ar ay and finishing plants.—ONYX 
OU 3 _ CAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
ity, . . 


732. A NEW FINISHING 01L—Folder on Warco 
oes- A finishing agent where sofeness is desired.— 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. L 


734. DETERGENTS AND WETTING AGENTS— 
New folder on evaluation testing wetting agents, de- 
tergents.—-B. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania. 


738. LEVELENE—Booklet describing use } Level. 
ene for leveling vat and direct colors. Also f - 
Pi down vat colers.—AMERICAN ANILANB PRO 

. INC., New York, N. Y¥ 


739. DRAX WATER-REPELLENT pa bak FIiN- 
ISH—Bull on water » er copes of 
a ol ©. JOHNSON SON, C., RBacine. 


740. ntaepeed | no pages illus- 
trated chemicals including 
information. .—MONSANTO 


741. oe WITH ek ent geome il- 
lustrated folders pigment ing wi 
celors ; Samnessseine: 4 te dye, At 
pemenent = one operation.—ARIDYE CO 
alrlawn, N. J 


742. BOILING Rag! OF a ae tee 8 
nical bul with 


iling prior 
use of te Sail Kine fae Dee Orion OIL 
PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 


743. HOOKER EECTROCHEMICAL ae 

PRODUCTS LIST—Bulletin 100, listing 

mately 100 ehemicals, includ 15 ol —s aod 

giving descriptions and char stics of chemi- 
and its uses.—HOOKER ELECTHOCHEMIOAL 

gs Ce by 14 Forty-seventh St., Niagara Falls 

ew York. 


pyre tianagre oe 


THE WILDMAN SINGLE- HEAD cna 

FA HIONED HOSIERY MACHINE—Ldterat 
request from the WILDMAN we. COo., Full. Fasb- 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR soon to oe 
GOODS—Bulletin describing this mod 
which extracts, processes, dries, pm omy and folds 
one continuous operation, lowering costs, saving 
labor, power, space and waste.—H. W. 
WORTH & SONS CO., Yerk and Cedar Sts., Phila - 
delphia, Pa. 


808. METROPOLITAN SPLIT TUBING MA- 
CHINE—Folder describing new machine for attach- 
ing split — to athletic shorts, lingerie, under- 
garments, —WILICOX o Saas SEWING MA- 
CHINE wg York, nn 


sil. ppoceseine FULL- FASHIONED RAYON 
KNITTING A o— Teche bulletin on treat- 

yarns with Nopco Hesiery Treat- 
ment Ro. ATIONAL OIL PRODUC Co. 
arr 


SEWING MACHINES 


904. FORM 7609. ene tnece ye A # 
page a size booklet ustrating d describing 

sewing machines adaptable tor praeticall a 
? i needles trade.—WILLCOX & GIBBS G 
ACHING CO., 214 West 39th St., New York City. 
MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


100i. HOW TO DETERMINE aes ae OVER. 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT : oa 
a ——— ay ae fo der 

ee ae Nerd 





DIVISION. imple, ay 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
cataleg describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use 
—MEESE. INC., Madison, Ind: 


me CASTERS AND oe de- 
Fe and wheels suitable for of 


ew me ieatien. mechanical 
and “ agent should have this.—DARNELL 
CORP., LTD., g Beach, Calif. 
am. LANE —__s — i illus- 
booklet descri i Jane Wne eanvas 


—, fer textile nome 
Peughkeepsie, N. Y. 
1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presen in 
al form many solutions to industrial 
reduce ecosis, save 
vide free meverment 
ween CAN MONORAHL 
COMPANY. Cleveland, Ohie. 
1013. HOW TO emir. Pee ~ Aue ee SEAL 
—Beoklets No. 1, 2 Packaging 


Library with helpful , SAK wo 
cerrugated boxes. SO HINDE & DAUCH PAPER ©O., 
Sandusky, Ohie. 


1015. MATHEWS ROLLER CONVEYERS—Illus- 
shewi cal installations material 


trated ng typi 
handling with roller © eommenene. MATHEWS CON- 
VEYER CO., Ellwood City, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

1102. — PARTS FOR VER TIES MACHIN.- 
~~ agg By catalog nee | 
parts for "eniee. ng, carding, 
twisting machinery. — HENDERSON ae f&y""s A 
MACHINE CO., Hampton, Ga. 


ds a UNBRAKO SCREWS—lDlustrated 16 page 
Noe. 570 es data on Unbrake hollow se 
+ self -loeking 


Pennsylvania. 
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A Milestone in Hosiery History... 









STOCKING 























made exclusively by Scott & Williams machines 





A QUALITY PRODUCT 


Quality is the watchword in“every detail governing the pro- 
duction and promotion of this new nylon stocking with its 
revolutionary gusset heel and toe for precision fit. The NEW 
STYLE NYLON stocking will be outstanding in beauty as well 
as in smooth-fitting, no-seam comfort, and its luxurious quality 
will appeal to the better stores and to women of discriminating 
taste. The standards of NEW STYLE NYLON quality will be 
continuously checked by an accredited testing laboratory for 
fabric, workmanship, fit, comfort and lasting wear. 


MADE OF NYLON BY LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


The nation’s leading hosiery manufacturers will be licensed 
to make these exquisite nylon stockings and to use an identi- 
fying seal on their own packaging, in their own advertising 
and in conjunction with their own established brand names. 
The seal, easily identifying the type of hosiery construction, 
will supplement the maker’s own brand name. 


INTENSIVE ADVERTISING PROGRAM 


The identifying seal will be featured prominently in Scott & 
Williams’ intensive national consumer advertising campaign, 
which will break in the spring of 1946. Through Class Maga- 
zines and radio, the story of these NEW STYLE NYLONS will 
be carried to the women of America in one of the largest 
hosiery advertising campaigns ever launched. 


AVAILABLE IN SPRING OF 1946 


The NEW STYLE NYLON stockings will be available to the 
retail trade in limited quantities in the spring of 1946. Pro- 
4 duction is then expected to increase steadily as more and more 
if Scott & Williams’ machines are completed and put into service. 
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COMPLETE FOOT COMFORT 


is assured the wearer of the NEW STYLE 
NYLON hosiery because the right angles 
formed by the gusset wales and the wales 
of the toe fabric provide the only method 
of giving the toe of the stocking ample 
fabric stretch in both length and width. 
The gusset fabric knitted into each side 
of the toe section gives added volume 
where it is needed most. These are also 
patented features. 
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THE SECRET OF PERFECT FiT 


of the Scott & Williams stocking lies in its 
patented heel construction which smooths 
away wrinkles across the foot, ankle and 
instep. The right-angled direction of the 
wales (vertical stitches) at the beginning 
and end of the heel tends to prevent heel 
slippage, and the exclusive angled wales 
provide ample two-way stretch for real 
comfort. 
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MULTIPLY 
PRODUCTION ...on the 


same floor space ! 
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Every alert knitting mill in the country is striv- 





ing to compete for the increasing demands of 








the day. If a mill has been on a near-capacity 





schedule, this is usually difficult without expen- 





sive fundamental plant alterations or addi- 


tions. However, there is ONE way it can be 


(Tt tyres PART ODT ic. PRONE am. 


accomplished; effectively, profitably; replace 


your 8-feed machines with the 


WILDMAN 
MULTIPLE-FEED 
RIB MACHINE 


Without requiring even one more inch of floor 








space, and using only about a third more 
power, this ultra-modern machine will imme- 


diately lift your production figures to 


DOUBLE or BETTER 


In addition, it delivers a better, finer, more 


one de fata dr intr it pe ot ae 


uniform garment, and gives a trouble-free 
operation that you will appreciate. May we 
tell you more about this machine? 


WILDMAN MFG. CO., Norristown, Pa. 
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Quality Control on 





Full-Fashioned Machines 


By Arthur J. Cobert 


MODERN technique in the manu- 
facture of full - fashioned 
hosiery has demonstrated the in- 
dustry’s ability to produce the 
world’s finest stockings. Many 
new developments and improve- 
ments in knitting machinery, as 
well as in auxiliary equipment, 
have provided milady with the 
most beautiful leg adornment ever 
to complement her wardrobe. 
Starting with knitting machin- 
ery, the development of the wide 
sinker head has constituted an ad- 
vance in the industry nothing 
short of phenomenal. It has pro- 
duced a fabric far superior to that 
made with the older, narrower 
type of sinker heads. True enough, 
when the narrow-type heads were 
new and close fitting, a fairly 
good fabric could be knitted with 
them, but this lasted for only a 
relatively short time. The reason 
is quite obvious. The narrower 
head provided less bearing sur- 
face for the sinkers, and the slots 
wore very rapidly. The result was 
excessive tolerance between sink- 
ers and head, which was detrimen- 
tal to the stitch formation. It was 
not possible to maintain a close ad- 
justment between head and sink- 
ers for a very long period of time. 
The wider head has overcome this 
difficulty to a great extent and, of 
course, requires less frequent re- 
cutting and over-hauling. How- 
ever, all other conditions must be 
favorable to ensure long life. 
Improvements in sinker con- 
struction have also been made in 
recent years. In addition to other 
improvements, checking of the 
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Sinkers by photomicrography 
when they are manufactured has 
resulted in a part of greater pre- 
cision and better performance. A 
more uniform stitch formation is 
now possible because of the closer 
limits to which sinkers are graded. 

The use of improved jack 
springs, which -keep the sinkers 
from rebounding in their forward 
movement, and verge plates hav- 
ing resilient striking edges have 
also contributed to better stitch 
formation. At the same time, 
higher machine speeds are possi- 
ble as a result of these and other 
improvements. 

Advances in regulator design, 
including the automatic type, and 
a self-operating draw-off mecha- 
nism have made no small contri- 
bution to the knitting machine of 


today. These are vital aids in our 
effort to produce uniform lengths 
in hosiery. Years ago little at- 
tempt was made to achieve a spe- 
cific number of total courses for 
a given stocking length, but as the 
demand for more automatic mech- 
anisms increased, the necessity for 
automatic course counters became 
evident. 

Today we have several distinct 
types of pattern controls in use, 
such as the chain with automatic 
course counter and the Jacquard 
card system. Both types count the 
courses accurately between parts 
of the stocking blank, and both 
aim at flexibility for rapid chang- 
ing of lengths. However, each 
type has its advantages and dis- 
advantages. It would appear to 
the technically minded that there 
is still room for improvement in 
this field. Pattern devices could 
be designed to eliminate cumber- 
some mechanical parts. and in- 


A system for quality control is important on both old and new machines. 
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crease the ease of changing styles 
and lengths: Here is an opportun- 
ity for the application of electron- 
ics to the hosiery machine. 


Length Control 


However improved the hosiery 
machines of today are, without 
some standard system of length 
control many of the new advant- 
ages would be lost. The knittin2 
machine can only produce what it 
is set up to do, and, unless it is 
adjusted properly and uniformly, 
it cannot produce stockings of un!I- 
form length. Fortunately we have 
high precision equipment avail- 
able to determine the correct re- 
quirements for accurate length 
control. This equipment is to full- 
fashioned hosiery what the Brinell, 
Rockwell, and other testing ma- 
chines are to metallurgy. By a 
series of exhaustive and compara- 
tive tests, standards have been 
formulated which, when followed 
closely, result in exceedingly uni- 
form stitch formation in the knit- 
ted fabric. Not only is the knitted 
fabric improved by the applica- 
tion and use of this tension meter, 
but. these improvements are re- 
flected in the functional operation 
of the knitting machine. 


There is a definite need, how- 
ever, particularly in the multiple- 
head type of knitting machine, for 
an improved method of adjust- 
ment to govern the size of the 
stitch. The single needle bar, i. e.. 
independent in each section, was a 
decided advance over the double 
or two-section type. Neverthe- 
less, there is much to be done to- 
ward the ultimate in adjustable 
means for changing the stitch 
tension. 


Suggestion for New Type 
of Adjustment 


All too frequently, in order to 
change the stitch to the proper 
size, some adjustment must be 
made that deviates from the stand- 
ard alignment of the parts. Some- 
times the slurcock must be ad- 
justed beyond the limits of accept- 
ed tolerances. In fact, there is only 
one standzrd tolerance where the 
slurcock will function best. How- 
ever, the choice: must often be 
made between adjusting the slur- 
cock or the needle bar beyond the 
standard gauge setting. Each time 
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the needle bar is adjusted, the 
press motion is affected. 

Summing up the thoughts dis- 
cussed here, there is only one cor- 
rect setting for all parts control- 
ling the stitch size. It would ap- 
pear then that there is a definite 
need for a new type of adjust- 
ment, one which would change the 
size of the stitch in the individua’ 
sections without disturbing the 
standard alignment of the parts. 
This could be accomplished as fo! 
lows: 


First, an independent regulator 
adjustment should be built in each 
section. This should be in addition 
to the present master regulators. 
By the addition of these indepen- 
dent regulators, it would not be 
necessary to disturb any other aa- 
justments when changing the 
stitch. Each part, such as the 
needle bar, verge plate, jack head 
and slurcock, could be set to 
gauge and left that way indef- 
initely. 


Uniformity of Knitting 


Carrying out the same idea a 
little further, an additional ad- 
justment could be designed for the 
needle bar to regulate the uni- 
formity of knitting on each side of 
the section. This would be a little 
more difficult to design, but the 
added cost of building a needle 
bar having this flexibility would 
well be worthwhile. The. needle 
bar should be designed with a 
thumb-screw and lock-nut adjust- 
ment on each side to compensate 
for tight and loose knitting and 
yet be built so that, when the 
needles divide and press, perfect 
alignment of the bar remains. The 
hosiery technician will immediate- 
ly sense the value of such an ex- 
pedient. There would be no need 
of ever moving the jack head or 
verge plate to compensate for dif- 
ferences in knitting tension. 

Technological improvements in 
hosiery manufacture have not been 
confined to knitting machinery or 
its auxiliary equipment, they have 
also taken place in plant structure 
and maintenance. Full-fashioned 
hosiery plants are becoming a 
highly individualized — structural 
type and require great care in de- 
sign. Factories have to be built 
with exceedingly rigid floors, good 
lighting, and close temperature 





























































control. In the latter, air-condi- 
tioning has proven of great value 
not only as a means of tempera- 
ture control, but of humidity as 
well. 


Controlled climate is of prime 
importance, particularly in the 
manufacture of nylon _ hosiery. 
True, air-conditioning is expensive 
to install, but when viewed from 
a logical standpoint of manufac- 
turing economy, it becomes the 
most inexpensive addition to the 
mill that can be made. For ex- 
ample, the cost of installation for 
a moderate sized hosiery plant is 
hardly greater than the cost of 
one, or at most two, modern knit- 
ting machines. However, the add- 
ed production, savings in waste, 
and improvement in the percent- 
age of first quality merchandise 
more than offsets the initial in- 
vestment. 


Improvements in Boarding 


Manufacturing equipment in the 
form of modern hosiery boarding 
machines have notably improved 
in recent years. Intensive research 
has been devoted to proper finish- 
ing methods for various types of 
hosiery, particularly that of nylon. 
The pre-boarding process, which 
was once looked upon only as an 
added cost, has long since proved 
itself a boon to the manufacture 
of hosiery. There are a number of 
good pre-boarding machines avail- 
able. 

In reference to the boarding of 
ladies hosiery, much can be ac- 
complished at this stage of manu- 
facture to maintain a high degree 
of efficiency and quality. It is es- 
sential, however, that the knitting 
be done correctly and that it be 
uniformly accurate. Upon the 
boarding operation depends the 
final outcome of appearance and 
uniformity of length of the 
stockings. 

Boarding hosiery to a definite 
length or line has been a contro- 
versial point between manufac- 
turers for years, and, until the in- 
vention of a positive means of de- 
termining length control in knit- 
ting, stretching or floating the hose 
to maintain lengths was question- 
able. Nevertheless, it is also a f> 
that a pair of stockings boarded 
by the so-called “average pull” 
method will vary in laundered 
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length, due to the human element 
involved in boarding. Boarders 
naturally favor the “average pull’ 
method, because it requires less 
effort and permits them to use 
their own judgment as to the true 
length of each stocking. But the 
question is, what is the true 
length of a stocking? Should the 
individual opinion of many peo- 
ple decide the length, or it it bet- 
ter for management to decide at 
what length hosiery should be 
boarded? 

Evidential reports acquired from 
many mills over a period of years 
prove beyond doubt that stockings 
knitted within, or close to, a posi- 
tive standard courses - per - inch 
have easily been boarded to finish 
within amazingly close tolerances. 
These results have not only been 
noted in test lots from individual 
knitting machines, but also in pro- 
duction from many machines. 


Other Factors in Boarding 
and Pairing 


Over-all length is not the only 
factor taken into consideration in 
boarding and pairing hosiery. The 
heel, welt, and after-welt must be 
of equal length in the properly 
paired stockings. As a rule, the 
looser and longer stocking usually 
has a looser and longer heel, welt, 
and after-welt. Therefore, it is 
very improbable that two stock- 
ings of much difference in the leg 
fabric will be paired together 
simply because, due to boarding, 
they are the same over-all] length. 
Generally, they would not be of 
equal length in all portions of the 
stocking, particularly at the heel. 
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In fact, it is more probable that 
stockings knit to the proper stand- 
ard and boarded to a given line 
will be properly paired than will 
those boarded to a much greater 
range in length because of the 
“average pull” of many boarders. 

In the accompanying illustra- 
tion are four views of stocking 
blanks, knit under various condi- 
tions, which are likely to cause 
confusion in the boarding room. 
Figures A and B are two blanks 
which, when tested properly, indi- 
cated the same courses per inch 
in each case; however, one blank 
is longer than the other. When 
boarded by the “average pull” 
method, it is unlikely that they 
could be paired together. Never- 
theless, if boarded to a given line, 
not only will they pair; they are 
more likely to remain uniform 
after wearing and _ laundering. 

Figures C and D illustrate two 
blanks that are the same length 
when taken from the knitting ma- 
chine but definitely show a dilif- 
ference in courses per inch when 
counted properly. These two 
blanks would unlikely pair to- 
gether, not because of their total 


Illustrations of stocking blanks knit un- 
der various conditions and likely to cause 
confusion in boarding room. A and B, 
when tested, indicated same courses per 
inch, but one blank is longer. C and D 
are same length from knitting machine 
but show a difference in courses per 
inch when counted properly. 





























length, but the other portions, such 
as the welt, after-welt, and heel, 
are not likely to be of equal 
length. 


Dyeing and Finishing 


It was stated in an earlier para- 
graph that proper boarding can do 
much to maintain a high degree of 
efficiency in the manufacture of 
hosiery. It is not to be overlooked 
that the proper dyeing and finish- 
ing of hosiery can produce a super- 
lative article and add life, as well 
as appearance. Dyers and finishers 
are often as not the creators of 
finished hosiery noted for its un- 
usual beauty and elegance. Fin- 
ishes that give a fine hand to the 
fabric, without the appearance of 
stiffness or limpness, are usually 
the result of individual ingenuity 
on the part of the chemist-dyer. 


Hence, quality control in the 
hosiery plant is a process not con- 
fined to any one operation. It is 
the result of the combined efforts 
of all departments responsible for 
the production of the Number One 
article most desired by the women 
of America. 
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“He that will have a cake of the wheat 
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pt eee to help you keep your present equipment at highest efficiency. 
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Changing Styles on Komets 


By K. 0. Metz 


WRITTEN by the same practical seamless knit- 

ter who prepared the valuable series of ar- 
ticles on the Komet machine which have been 
published in “Cotton” over the past few years, 
this article presents a number of worthwhile 
suggestions to fixers on those machines.—The 
Editors. 


CHANGING STYLES on plain two-feet Komets is not 

a difficult task for the experienced fixer; it does 
however, seem quite complicated to a person with 
limited experience. We have seen some fixers change 
a machine from one broad-rib set-up to another in one 
hour or less; others had to spend two hours to finish 
a machine and get it started. Much, of course, de- 
pends on the individual plus a thorough understand- 
ing of the job at hand. Blueprints for any set-up can 
be obtained from the factory. They show where every 
slider should be placed in both upper and lower cylin- 
ders and the kind of slider to be placed in every slot 
of both cylinders. 

In this article we shall attempt to give some infor- 
mation on making pattern changes for the benefit of 
those who may not be familiar with this phase of 
Komet fixing. Each fixer has his own pet system; it 
works and he is satisfied. 

A few months ago we had occasion to watch a 
fixer make pattern changes on a 200-N machine from 
a3 x 3 toa 6x 6 set-up. The first 


Some fixers change the lower cylinder tusct, then 
the upper; others change the upper cylinder first 
then the lower. We prefer the latter method and will 
explain why’a little later. Most fixers use the blue- 
print for both cylinders; we find it much easier to 
change the upper cylinder according to blueprint, 
then change the lower cylinder without referring to 
the blueprint at all. This alone saves much time 
and reduces the eye strain caused by constant check- 
ing back and forth from blueprint to cylinder. 

From 24 to 26 different kinds of sliders are re- 
quired to fill both cylinders. Some kinds are used 
in both cylinders; others only in the lower or upper 
cylinder. Each slider has a designating number 
stamped on one side; for example, P-1, P-5, P-8, L-1, 
L-8, L-12, R-1, R-9, R-11, etc. Every fixer should 
know his sliders by sight, without having to look for 
stamped numbers. This alone will help speed up 
making changes and will reduce eye strain. 


Some Simple Facts 


There are certain set rules governing the use of 
sliders which are not affected by pattern changes; a 
thorough understanding of slider functioning is there- 
fore essential. 

First of all, half of the sliders in the lower cylin- 





thing he did was to remove every 
slider from both cylinders (a total 
of 400) and sort the sliders into 
groups of different kinds, amount- 
ing to about 26 groups. This done, 
he proceeded to replace the sliders 
according to the new 6 x 6 set-up, 
beginning with the bottom cylinder 
and finishing on the upper cylin- 
der. This man actually had to han- 
dle 800 sliders, one at a time, and 
unhook and rehook 200 needles to 
finish one machine. This method 
gets the job done, to be sure, but it 
costs three hours of time for a one 
hour job. 

From much actual experience 
we have learned one simple fact— 
the fewer sliders you remove, the 
sooner you get through. Regardless 
of what set-up a machine has, 
about half the sliders in the upper 
cylinder can be left in place, and 
three-fourths in the lower cylinder 
will not have to be moved. 
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Winners in S & W Name for Stocking 


NAMES of the prize winners in the 
contest conducted by Scott & 
Williams, Inc., to find a name for 
the new no-seam nylon “stocking 
of the future’ have been an- 
nounced. This new stocking has 
special toe and heel features, is 
made of sheerest nylon with pat- 
ented gusset construction in the 
toe and heel for controlled fit, and 
has complete absence of seams. 
Entries were received from the 
48 states and Canada. Winner of 
the first prize, a $1,000 war bond, 
was Sigmund Iwanski of Toledo, 
Ohio; the second prize, a $500 war 
bond, went to Helen M. Stikeman 
of Providence, R. I., while Barbara 
M. Newton of Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada, copped the third prize, a 
$300 war bond. 
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der must have long knitting butts, correct transfer 
butts for 1 x 1 up transfer, and the proper arrange- 
ment of transfer butts for up transfer when broad- 
rib knitting begins. The first long knitting butt on 
either side must be a bluffing slider. Adjoining the 
long knitting butt sliders there should be 10 medium 
knitting butt sliders and sufficient short knitting butt 
sliders which, added to the 20 medium butts will 
equal the total number of long knitting butts. 

For example: a 200-N Komet has 100 long knitting 
butt sliders, 20 medium knitting butts and 80 shori 
knitting butts in the lower cylinder. There are also 
four or five long transfer butt sliders (L-10 or R-10) 
in the lower cylinder which are never moved when 
pattern changes are made. These are not shown on 
any slider set-up sheet, since they have no effect on 
the pattern. The location of these L-10 and R-10 slid- 
ers will vary a few sliders either way on different ma- 
chines. 

All sliders should have sufficient tension to keep 
them under control; too little or too much tension 
will invite trouble. All sliders are crimped at a cer- 
tain place near the lower end. We find it necessary to 
increase or decrease this crimp slightly to get the 
correct tension on some sliders. They should not be 
bent in the center; they were never intended to be. 

We mention this shortcoming because we find so 
many fixers guilty of this habit. Only long and 
medium knitting butt sliders are used in the upper 
cylinders, irrespective of diameter, gauge, or pattern. 
There must be long knitting butt sliders in the upper 
cylinder over all long knitting butts in the lower 
cylinder, plus 10 long knitting butts over 10 medium 
butts on one side and about four on the other. In 
other words, on any set-up the first long knitting 
butt in the upper cylinder is always over the first 
medium knitting butt in the lower cylinder on one 
side. On the other side there will be four (more or 
less) long knitting butts over as many medium butts 
immediately next to the long butts, depending upon 
the pattern set-up. 

Both upper and lower cylinders on all Komets 
have a marked cylinder wall, and this marked wall 
is clearly shown on all slider set-up blueprints. Most 
fixers, when making a pattern change, begin with the 
first slider to the right of the marked cylinder wall 
and proceed to change sliders to the right according 
to the set-up. | 

This means that after a few sliders have been re- 
arranged the machine must be racked around and 
this operation repeated until both upper and lower 
cylinders have been completed. This takes time and 
is somewhat of a nuisance if the fixer is under the 
false impression that patterns must be changed in 
this way. 

Several years ago a Komet fixer asked us: “Why 
can’t the factory make these blueprints up so we can 
work to the left when we change patterns and save 
racking these machines around every few minutes?” 

This was a rather odd question, so we proceeded 
to explain that the factory did not make up the blue- 
prints with any intention as to how they would be 
used. It is up to the fixer whether he begins to change 
the pattern at the marked wall and works toward the 
right or the left; the blueprint simply shows how the 
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sliders must be arranged. The marked walls are there 
for other reasons also: to assure proper replacement 
when the upper cylinder is removed; to assure proper 
location of long and short knitting butts for recipro- 
cation purposes; and other factors which have a 
direct bearing on the timing element. 


A Simple Way to Change Patterns 


First of all, study your blueprint carefully. See 
how many rib panels are required all told and 
whether or.not all frame panels have an equal num- 
ber of sliders. 


If the set-up is uneven, watch your step, for some 
frame panels will have one additional slider. (We 
shall discuss this a little later.) Remove the upper 
transfer section and turn the machine until the 
marked cylinder wall can be seen. Check the first 
slider to the right or left of the marked wall. Then 
proceed according to layout on blueprint, working 
toward the right or left as you prefer; we prefer 
working to the left. Leave as many sliders in place 
as possible. Clean the slot thoroughly when a slider 
is removed, before another is put in place. Watch 
especially when you remove a plain slider and re- 
place it with a transfer butt slider; see that no lint 
remains in the slot. Even a small amount will cause 
trouble if and when it gets behind the slider. 


After all sliders have been aranged in the upper 
cylinder, be sure to check each section or panel; it 
must be perfect according to blueprint. Next, remove 
the lower transfer section, fold up your blue print, 
and forget it completely. You have but one thing to 
do now to complete the job: place a transfer butt 
slider (with the correct knitting butt) under every 
slider which has a transfer butt in the upper cylinder 
and place a plain slider with correct knitting butt 
(without transfer butt) under every slider in the 
upper cylinder which does not have a transfer butt. 
Keep in mind that in the lower cylinder either a plain 
slider or a short transfer butt slider must be placed 
between each two medium transfer butt sliders. Also, 
every other slider in the lower cylinder must have a 
medium transfer butt except the four or five long 
transfer butts, which, of course, answer the same 
purpose as medium butts for 1 x 1 up transferring. 


The method we have described saves much time 
and in our opinion simplifies making pattern change. 
After changing a few machines, we find that fixers 
can make a complete change without referring to a 
blueprint at all and without making a single error. 
They really learn to know their pattern set-ups and 
the how and why of slider action. This is helpful in 
many ways, including saving much time when the 
season for pattern changing arrives. 


Uneven Patterns 


All broad rib patterns cannot be divided equally 
on all diameters of machines, due to the variation in 
the number of needles in the respective diameters. 
When we say a 6 x 6 set-up, we think all panels will 
be 6 x 6; that is, 6 needles knitting in all rib panels 
and 6 needles knitting in all frame panels. When we 
begin to make the paitern change, we find that some 
diameters will have a number of 6 x 7 panels. When 
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machine: 


168 
— = 14 even panels. 
12 


On a 186-N, 314-inch machine: 
186 


—— = 15 panels, with 6 needles left over. 


12 
On a 200-N, 34-inch machine: 
200 


—— = 16 panels, with 8 needles left over. 


12 


Note that on the 168-N, 3-inch machine there 
ities —__ 00 


An Eye en the 


LASLEY HosteryY MILLs, Burlington, 
N. C., recently chartered with capital 
of $200,000, plan early establishment 
of a local mill. The new company is 
headed by J. E., R. K. and J. W. 
Lasley, all cf Burlington. 


WHISNANT Hosiery MILLs, Hickory, 
N. C., seamless half-hose for men, 
have preliminary plans under way 
for expansion and improvements in 
the mill, including a new addition and 
installation of equipment for a con- 
siderable increased capacity. The 
cost is reported to be over $500,000. 


GLENN HOosIERY MILL, High Point, 
N. C., has begun a new one story. ad- 
dition, for which general contract re- 
cently was let to E. E. Younts, High 
Point, N. C. It is reported to cost 
over $50,000 with equipment. H. V. 
Biberstein, Charlotte, N. C., is the 
architect and engineer. 


House OF Byer, INc., Cambridge, 
Mass., has awarded general contract 
to Southeastern Construction Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., for the proposed new 
branch mill at Lenoir, N. C., to cost 
close to $100,000. 


THE OVERLOOK KNITTING MILL, 
Marion, N. C., has purchased entire 
machinery and equipment from the 
local hosiery mill of R. L. James & 
Sons, and plans an early establish- 
ment of a new mill to use the equip- 
ment. 


Work has begun on an $85,000 ad- 
dition to the NEwTon KNITTING MILL, 
Newton, N. C. It is reported that the 


patterns are uneven the panels will all be alike in the 
long knitting butt section, and the odd panels will be 
in the short. knitting butt sections. 

To find out whether a given set-up will come out 
even or odd on any diameter of machine, divide the 
number of needles in the machine by the total num- 
ber of needles required for one panel. For example, 
a 6 x 6 set-up has 6 rib and 6 frame needles per 
panel, or a total of 12 needles. On a 168-N, 3-inch 


will be 14 panels, all 6 x 6; on the 186-N, 3%4-inch 
machine, we have 15 panels and 6 needles over, which 


means 6 panels will have 7 needles in 6 frame sec- 


tions; on the 200-N, 34-inch machine we have 16 
panels with 8 needles over, which means 8 frame 
panels will have 7 needles. 
diameters of machines mentioned, the fixer will have 
to check his blueprints carefully. Similar variations 
will be found on 3 x 3, 6 x 3, and other patterns. 


In changing the three 


Every fixer will agree that without blueprints 
he would have a difficult time making pattern 
changes. A bluevrint plus a thorough understanding 
of pattern set-ups and slider function makes this 


task quite simple. 


Some mills make a mistake by permitting only 
certain men to change patterns, simply because they 


are faster at it than others. This is nothing short of 
robbing a man of some valuable and much needed 


experience. 


faster. 





Knitting Mills 


mill will turn out full-fashioned 
stockings when improvements are 
completed. 


SELECT HosIERY MILLs, INc., Hat- 
field, Pa., has awarded a general con- 
tract to L. F. Driscoll, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for a one story addition, includ- 
ing improvements in the present mill. 
The cost is reported to be about $65,- 
000 with equipment. 


THE Port City Hosiery MILLS, a 
new corporation, will begin the man- 
ufacture of nylon hosiery at Wil- 
mington, N. C. The new corporation 
is comprised of Harris Newman, at- 
torney; J. G. Thornton, president of 
the Wilmington Savings Bank & Trust 
Company; Warren W. Bell, president 
of the Tide Water Power Company; 
and E. L. White, president of the 
White Creameries. Out-of-state par- 
ties included established hosiery mill 
interests. Ultimate plans call for erec- 
tion of a $100,000 plant by Industrial 
Properties, Inc. 


PROPPER-MCCALLUM HOSIERY COM- 
PANY, Northampton, Mass., and New 
York, has announced it will build a 
new addition to its Florence, Mass., 
plant at a cost of one million dol- 
lars. Revell McCallum, president, 
and Clarke W. Tobin, executive vice- 
president, have authorized Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc., to complete 
plans for the new plant. The new 
plant, a one story structure, will be 
138 feet wide, and 215 feet long and 
will house the latest types of ma- 
chines. The plans call for full air- 
conditioning throughout the plant, in- 
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We believe in permitting beginners to 
take a band at it, thus helping to make better fixers 


sulated roof, fluorescent lighting, and 
to eliminate vibration, machines will 
be set on a concrete foundation. 

ee 


Personals 


Roy E. JONes has been elected to 
the presidency of Seneca Knitting 
Mills, Inc., subsidiary of Continental 
Industries, Inc. Mr. Jones succeeds 
Chester A. Bolles who retired from 
the presidency. 


CAPT. HARRY ROGOSIN, recently dis- 
charged after three and one-half 
years in the army, rejoins Beaunit 
Mills, Beverly, N. J., as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of all mill production. 
Capt. Rogosin was one of the found- 
ers of Beaunit Mills, Inc., in 1921. 


RicHArRD T. Scott has resigned as 
president of the Durene Association 
of America and has joined the United 
Hosiery Mills Corporation of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., in an executive capa- 
city. 


E. F. HARTMAN, formerly plant 
manager, Chadbourn Hosiery Mills, 
Burlington, N. C:, is now in the pur- 
chasing department in the Charlotte 
office. H. P. SHarpP, formerly in the 
purchasing department has succeeded 
him as plant manager of the Bur- 
lington Mill. 


FRANK V. HOFFECKER, formerly sup- 
erintendent, Laurens Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Laurens, S. C., is now superin- 
tendent, Chadbourn Hosiery Mills, 
Burlington, N. C. 


W. A. SHOCKLEY, formerly a fixer, 
has been promoted to superintendent, 
Griffin Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. 
C., succeeding J. D. JACKSON. 
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VL TAIL ELE 


OF THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


Knitwear Manufacturers’ and Distributors’ Plans in Suspense— 
Labor Demands are Now Uppermost—Fourth Quarter Shows 
Only Nominal Enlargement of Knitwear Supply—Military is 
Still Buying—Yarn Shortage to Continue Into 1946—Nylon 


Supply Disappointing to Man 


Hosiery Mills—Underwear 


Sources Have to Defer Rebuilding of Manufacturing Ma- 
terialk—-OPA Emerges as Reconversion Dictator. 


Philadelphia, Nov. 15, 1945. 


WHILE THE MECHANICAL and technological aspects of reconversion 

have, in the main, proceeded as planned, organized labor in this 
industry has assumed in the last few weeks an aggressive attitude that 
was not expected either by the government or the rank and file of in- 


dustrial employers. 


Labor spokesmen have announced a program of 


wage increases which, they claim, is based on an assumption of greater 


manufacturing profits during 1946. 


At this writing, the government 


appears to have assumed an attitude that is partly neutral and partly 


in favor of the labor arguments. 


As the influence of government re- 


mains great, employers are constrained to mark time until they see how 
things go. In this industry, cost of labor is, of course. the largest single 


element in final merchandise prices. 


Really aggressive and effective 


manufacturing efforts to fill the recognized great.demand for knitwear 
products await the outcome of labor-management. developments. 


Hosiery and Nylon 


The first of the newly produced 
nylon full-fashioned hosiery duly 
made its appearance in various local- 
ities, to the accompaniment of the 
customary newspaper and radio com- 
ment, plus pictures showing crowds 
waiting their turn to buy, etc. Some 
of the manufacturers announced that 
while they are doing their utmost to 
get out additional production as fast 
as possible, the public must under- 
stand that for the balance of this 
year, at least, rayon must continue to 
be the main standby. 

In some quarters it was predicted 
that rayons will comprise the greater 
part of women’s hosiery supply for 
as far ahead as the first quarter of 
1946. It was noted with approval by 
some manufacturers that one of the 
largest wholesale houses in the coun- 
try recently informed its selling staff 
that distributors during the first 
quarter will continue to depend on 
rayons for volume business. Other 
wholesalers are understood to have 
so notified their retail outlets. 


Bottlenecks in Production 


Developments connected with re- 
conversion are reported to have hand- 
icapped the hosiery manufacturers. 
Among the bottlenecks are those in 
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yarn-throwing, the processing of ny- 
lon, and the pre-boarding of nylon 
stockings. In addition, rayon yarn 
supply for hosiery was directly and 
adversely affected by termination of 
M-37-d. At this writing, no one seems 
in a position to forecast when the 
mills may get increased supplies of 
nylon yarn, to offset the loss of rayon. 
For the longer future, it is known 
that the production of nylon will 
amply suffice not alone for hosiery 
but for other uses, however, the ma- 
jority of the mills are keenly interest- 
ed in the nearby outlook. 

The independent group of hosiery 
manufacturers says that a survey of 
members shows more than 95 per 
cent were removed from the custo- 
mers’ list of the rayon yarn producers 
since M-37-D was terminated, but 
the average supply of nylon yarn be- 
ing received by these mills repre- 
sents only about 40 per cent of the 
rayon poundage they received under 
government allocation prior to Oc- 
tober 1. 


Rayon Can Help 


Most of the hosiery producers, 
therefore, conclude that until nylon 
supply approaches nearer to normal, 
the hosiery markets may have to 
undergo considerable retrenchment, 
unless rayon sources agree to a tem- 


porary plan of enlarging the month- 
ly totals of yarn assigned for the 
making of stockings. It is pointed 
out that a number of industry spokes- 
men, before termination of M-37-d, 
advocated that the mills be given at 
least 90 days notice of termination 
of the order and had the War Pro- 
duction Board followed this recom- 
mendation, much of the hardship 
that now confronts the mills and 
their distributors probably could have 
been avoided. 

As far as nylon stockings were 
available for the public, the retailers 
handled their distribution skillfully, 
so that the predicted “riots” failed to 
occur and there was a minimum of 
disappointment among customers in 
general. A number of stores publicly 
announced their distribution arrange- 
ments. Most others simply said 
nothing in advance. Some of the bet- 
ter known establishments in large 
centers gave their charge-account 
clientelle an opportunity to order by 
mail. In Texas a prominent retail? 
concern took a tip from the book 
publishers by announcing a “Nylon 
Hosiery Club of the Month,” open 
only to charge customers, who are 
promised one (1) pair of nylon stock- 
ings monthly for a year, beginning 
when enough nylons can be had. 


Nylons and War Bonds 


The Victory Loan drive furnished 
some. stores with the idea of selling 
nylon hosiery only as a tie-in with 
bond sales in those establishments. A 
New York firm told the public in a 
7-column advertisement that it would 
not promote nylon sales until ample 
stocks were on hand, so as to assure 
fair distribution to all customers, both 
charge and cash. Other retailers put 
into effect the arrangements they 
used when cigarettes were scarce. 
Quite a number just commenced the 
sale of nylons without comment, the 
stockings appearing in the regular 
departments and being dealt out to 
customers—first come first served, a 
pair to a customer—as long as they 
lasted. | 

After three months of reconver- 
sion, manpower difficulties still seem 
to plague all branches of the hosiery 
business. Shortage of sufficient train- 
ed help for finishing operations is 
complained of and there is also said 
to be a scarcity of loopers. Layofts 
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can be established for merchan- 
dise by good knitting, for good 
knitting means long wear. The ma- 
chine-made quality of Torrington 
Needles, which contributes to fine 
knitting, has helped to establish 
such preferences for many famous 


lines of knitwear. 
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THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U.S. A. 
Established 1866 
Branches: New York « Philadelphia « Chicago 
Greensboro, N.C. « Boston « St. Louis 
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Needle Bearing-Equipped Lay Rocker Shafts 
Increase Loom Efficiency, Reduce Maintenance Costs 


Today’s stepped-up loom speeds 
and the heavy beat-ups required on 
many fabrics impose additional 
strains on already severely loaded 
operating units. The use of efficient, 
anti-friction Torrington Needle 
Bearings on the Lay Rocker Shafts 
of looms helps to absorb heavy 
shock loadings and also solves a 
difficult maintenance problem. 
With the mechanism hard to get 
at, lubrication is difficult and uncer- 
tain, and less frequent attention often 
results. The close fitting turned-in 
lips of the Needle Bearing shell, 
however, provide ample capacity 
for the storage and retention of 


X-Section drawing show's position 
of a compact Torrington Needle 
Bearing with special inner race 
on the Lay Rocker Shaft ofa loom. 
This is one of many advantageous 
uses of Needle Bearings in textile 
machines. 


lubricant, thus increasing efficiency 
and reducing maintenance service 
and cost. 

These and other Needle Bearing 
advantages are important points to 
consider, whether you are buying 
new or overhauling or modernizing 
existing textile equipment. Write 
for our new Catalog 32, containing 
complete data on Needle Bearing 
types, sizes and applications. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 
TORRINGTON, CONN. « SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland 
Seattle Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto 
London, England 
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of finishers came about through 
shortage of rayon yarn, a short time 
ago, and more recently it is stated 
some finishers have not returned and 
the training of replacements is a ser- 
ious problem. Lack of sufficient pre- 
boarding equipment hampers other 
hosiery manufacturers, according to 
reports. 


Few Pleased—Most Unhappy 


There also is dissension in the in- 
dustry over OPA’s set-up of nylon 
hosiery ceilings. Some mills object 
to the 1941 base period, especially 
for seamless hose, on the ground that 
they did not get nylon yarn in any 
quantity in 1941. Others were dis- 
pleased at the limitation on the 
amount of branded goods to be sold 
at ceiling prices. This provision is to 
be carried out on a quarterly basis. 


Some manufacturers would prefer it 
on an annual basis. The order ex- 
cludes manufacturers from disposing 
of branded goods not made by them- 
selves, which some industry spokes- 
men deem unfair. 

Some leading hosiery men com- 
plained that the entire pricing scale 
was too low; that differentials be- 
tween branded and unbranded lines 
were too narrow; that the 10 per 
cent markup in ceilings for whole- 
salers making “drop” shipments was 
not practicable; and that the pricing 
set-up, itself, is too complicated. A 
general criticism was that the pric- 
ing scale would not give the hosiery 
industry an opportunity to pay the 
cost of conversion to nylon. For this 
reason, these critics would have pre- 
ferred OPA to leave the old price 
ceilings in effect for six months. 








FORECAST 


Philadelphia, Nov. 15, 1945. 

N ANY DISCUSSION of the outlook for the yarn and knitwear 

industries, and for business in general, it has to be kept in mind 
that wartime conditions have not yet entirely ended. In addition to 
this being true in the United States, it has a distinct bearing on the 
relationships of our domestic economy with the rest of the world. 
This relates not only to the task of re-establishing our prewar sources 
of supply of foreign materials, but our plans to export part of our 
production of merchandise. 

From the standpoint of reconversion of physical assets, in the 
technological sense, most of the necessary adjustments have been 
conducted promptly and smoothly. The productive equipment of the 
textile-garment and related industries came through the war period 
in relatively good shape. In fact, through liberal charge-offs for 
depreciation while handling war business, many manufacturers in 
this field were able to obtain fairly ample profit margins. 

Profits, on the other hand, were subject to wartime taxation. How 
much actual net profit any yarn spinners or knitwear makers retained 
as of November 1, 1945, is a moot question. It varied, of course, 
as to the peculiar situation of the individual manufacturer. All but 
a few months of this year’s operations come under wartime con- 
ditions. 

By reason of the wage increases demanded by organized labor, at 
this writing it seems as if manufacturers in general are being asked 
to pledge in advance their future earning prospects. In an industry 
that is more or less subject to style chenges and the fluctuations that 
arise in manufacturing costs from diffcrences in costs of materials, 
it is impossible to predict accurately what the net income may be of 
any concern. 

It is an old saying in this industry that: “The government can do 
anything it wants to.” At this writing, the government is trying to 
get wages increased and to this end has advanced a formula intended 
to show that if,employers cannot pay the extra wages out of current 
income, they can pay it out of accumulated profits. 

Current income, in many lines, is below expectations because labor 
is insufficient and manufacturing materials are inadequate to provide 
finished merchandise to fully supply the demand. The supposed 
“accumulated profits” are expected by labor leaders and President 
Truman to fill in the gap. 

The real outlook, at present, is that this theory must have a test 
of strength between actual economic conditions and the demands of 
organized labor, backed up by the government. 

This is why most suppliers are accepting forward orders for manu- 
facturing materials and finished merchandise for only a few weeks 
ahead. Ahead of production and distribution are many other very 
important problems which will have to be solved by putting various 
theories to the test. But the solution of these problems, manufactur- 
ers and distributors claim, must wait until it can be figured at what 
cost the goods can be produced. 

As often in the past, human relationships have cut across the 
economic picture in this country, and technological considerations, 
which a year ago were viewed by the government as paramount, 
must await the outcome of who has what job at what pay. 
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As far as mill costs go, it is claim- 
ed, the change-over from rayon to 
nylon yarn has required the training 
of help, with a large proportion of 
rejects because many employees had 
no previous experience with nylon 
yarn; and also the expense of putting 
wet troughs on the machines, to run 
nylon, and the expense of re-needling 
the machines. Slow production, part- 
ly due to slender receipts of nylon 
yarn for some time to come, others 
point out, will depress sales volume 
and keep overhead high. 

Buyers in the wholesale hosiery 
centers have found no improvement 
from the standpoint of ability to get 
more merchandise of the _ severai 
kinds that are now urgently sought. 
One source of women’s seamless ray- 
ons was reported as making limited 
allotments of 260 and 300 needle 
goods. Another mill stated frankly it 
could not offer allotments this month 
due to shortage of yarn. Some crew 
socks were allottéd by one mill in 
plain colors for delivery in the next 
quarter. Another source was cited as 
alloting men’s 47 per cent woolen 
half-hose in solid colors at $3.85 per 
dozen pairs. Boys’ fancies, or “sharp- 
ies,” made with sewed toes, were be- 
ing parceled out by another house. 
Labor difficulties were reported 
among southern mills making men’s 
numbers. 


Underwear 


Manufacturers in the underwear 
industry having during the last sev- 
eral weeks been able to segregate 
reconversion difficulties, report that 
labor unrest comes ahead of all else, 
and next is yarn shortage. As yarn 
supply also, in part, is due to the 
spinners’ experience with labor de- 
mands, the essential handicap ap- 
pears to ‘be that the manufacturers 
are presently unable to proceed with 
their transition plans, but must wait 
until they know at what price labor 
will cooperate. 

There are some in this industry 
who are bitter in their comments as 
to this condition, but the majority 
of underwear manufacturers are tak- 
ing it philosophically, with a view to 
making the best of whatever emerges. 
Meanwhile, they are keeping their 
wholesale and retail outlets informed 
of conditions. 

It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that retail supply of underwear 
is spotty as to kinds and sizes and 
wholly inadequate. From the under- 
wear manufacturers’ standpoint, this 
condition is accepted as being due to 
insufficient supply of goods, because 
production has not increased to the 
extent expected after V-J Day. 
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From the point of view of the dis- 
tributors, who are closer in contact 
with the public, not only is produc- 
tion short, but distribution of the 
finished merchandise is said to be 
quite different from what had been 
deemed normal in prewar times. 


Retailers Dissatisfied 


The point is urged by distributors 
that they are having their own trou- 
bles with reconversion, but disloca- 
tion of supply has continued so long 
as to alienate a good many consum- 
ers. The latter, it is claimed, regard 
protracted shortage of merchandise 
as being nothing short of scandalous. 
Explanations offered by retailers, it 
is reported, are waived aside when 
a mother faces another winter season 
unable to get underwear for her 
children. 

In the case of a few items, retail 
supply has eased somewhat, but dis- 
tributors assert that items for which 
this has occurred are not prominent 
in consumers’ present needs. Many 
wholesalers and retailers contend 
that, in advance of ending of the 
war (three months ago) they made 
financial outlay to improve their 
service, but the manufacturers have 
failed them. In general, the distti- 
butors are still operating on a day-to- 
day basis as far as inventories are 
concerned. Inventories among retail- 
ers are almost non-existent. it is 
claimed. 

Underwear sources who, months 
ago, elaborated schemes of distribu- 
tion of different products, in some 
cases have gone ahead with their 
plans, but distributors point out that 
shipments have been only in ‘oken 
quantities and at present there is no 
real promise of improvement. The 
explanations given by the manufac- 
turers, though probably valid enough, 
are mostly the same as were being 
handed out a year ago—manpower 
and yarn shortages, etc. 


Army Buying and Government 
Controls 


Meanwhile, also, the U. S. still has 
a big standing army and procurement 
of military knitwear continues to be 
made. It is indicated that for an in- 
definite period ahead a substantial 
part of the best production facilities 
in this industry will remain at the 
disposal of the armed forces. A 
phase of this outlook is that, when 
and if military goods are overbought, 
their disposal as surplus may hit the 
underwear industry at an inoppor- 
tune time. 

As far as the remaining govern- 
ment wartime controls are concerned, 
the War Production Board has su - 
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rendered its powers to a new agency 
CPA, and at this writing it appears 
as if OPA dominates. Experience of 
underwear manufacturers and dis- 
pensers has been that OPA control 
has always appeared as an obstacle 
to supply, and comments in the in- 
dustry show there is no great enthus- 
iasm for President Truman’s decision 
to make OPA supreme during the re- 
mainder of the transition time. 

Not only is it claimed that staple 
merchandise is delayed by OPA poi- 
icy, but it is asserted manufacturers 
are discouraged from bringing out 
new items. 


Hosiery Shipments Drop 


Total shipments of all types of hos- 
iery during September aggregated 
10,811,050 dozen pairs, compared with 
11,351,212 dozen pairs during the like 
1944 period, according to the Nation- 
al Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers. This is a drop of 4.8%. Ship- 
ments of women’s full-fashioned hos- 
iery decreased 6.1%; women’s seam- 
less stockings were off 11.8%; half- 
hose and slacks were less by 2.9%; 
bundle goods by 17.3%, and anklets 
by 5.5%. Shipments of athletic socks 
gained 18.5% and children’s and in- 
infants’ hosiery (excluding anklets) 
rose 20%. 


Retail Stocks May End 
with Christmas 


Unless textile sources of supply are 
able soon to open up, retailers will 
come to a virtual standstill after 
Christmas. This prediction is made 
by experienced textile-garment buy- 
ers of long training and widespread 
contacts. They state that their in- 
ventories are at the lowest point 
since the beginning of the war. The 
merchandise now on hand, and like- 
ly to arrive before the year-end holi- 
days, they contend, is being steadily 
and rapidly depleted. 

Some retailers blame _ knitgoods 
and other shortages on what they de- 
scribe as a “lop-sided” method of dis- 
tribution, resulting from pressure- 
group activity and government regu- 
lations. This implies that retailers be- 
lieve some of the OPA and other 
government regulations have been 
issued at the behest of special con- 
sumer interests, and not in conform- 
ance with the general requirements 
of civilian supply. 

One comment in regard to continu- 
ed scarcity of wanted civilian item 
after three months of “free” produc- 
tion is that a great many disappoint- 
ed consumers of textile-garment mer- 
chandise, being unable to fill their 
needs even by paying what they 
deem “black market” prices, will de- 





cide to refrain altogether from buy- 
ing. It is commented that there r 
not before been a “buyers strike’ in 
the fall, but it could happen. 

Manufacturers and _ wholesalers 
join with the retailers in asserting 
that all concerned have tried to the 
utmost to accommodate demand for 
wanted merchandise, but the best 
they can do is not yet enough. 


Laws Dropped in War 
Are Now Revised 


Federal Trade Commission inves- 
tigators are reported to be looking 
into the advertising and other claims 
being made for water-repellent tex- 
tile fabrics. At this writing the in- 
quiry seems to concern mainly the 
makers of water-repellent chemicals, 
the producers of alleged water-repel- 
lent fabrics and the so-called “rain- 
wear trade.” FTC activity along this 
line it is believed, will spur the in- 
dustry into setting up certain general 
standards of performance, within 
which the claims made publicly or 
otherwise may be legalized. 

The point is made in the knitwear 
industry that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, as amply shown in the past, 
has authority to regulate not only 
the physical standards of the mer- 
chandise offered, but also the meth- 
ods and practices followed in dispos- 
ing of the merchandise. This alsc 
applies, of course, to all other con- 
sumer items offered by the various 
industries and it is noted that in the 
case of some manufacturing groups, 
their attorneys have been instructed 
to closely examine the situation as 
relating to strict compliance with 
Federal Trade Commission practice 
and the Robinson-Patman Act. 

The procurement agencies of the 
armed forces did a lot of research 
and development during the war per- 
iod, to fit ordinary materials for 
special uses. These agencies develop- 
ed some items that seem to have 
profitable application to civilian pur- 
poses. As a consequence, some man- 
ufacturers have used this develop- 
ment as a basis for claiming certain 
properties in new constructions, that 
are alleged to be different from and 
better than prewar merchandise of 
the same kind. 

It is indicated that The Federal 
Trade Commission has_ received 
complaints that the claims made have 
not been substantiated by the per- 
formance. For example, consumers 
seem to expect that a “water-repel- 
lent’ construction will actually be 
“water-proof,” which is something 
the army did not claim. 

As to FTC jurisdiction of selling 
arguments, trade opinion is that it is 
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of the tremendous demand for Nylon hosiery. 





4 dispersing agent, has greater penetration, produces level 
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WORN PARTS 


RECONDITIONED 
— actually outwear new ones 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


ROLLERS: We turn roller down 
and shrink on a Thomas & Skin- 
ner Long Life Tire made from 
special wear-resisting mate- 
rial. We also grind surface to 
correct diameter. 



























Thomas & Skinner Reconditioning Service re- 
stores cams, gears and other parts for full-fash- 
ioned knitting machines to their exact original 
size and shape. And our special processing 
: gives T & S Reconditioned Parts a more endur- 
ing surface than the same parts had when new. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write us. 
Also Manufacturers of Quality Products for Textile Mills. 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


Steel Products Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 


1101 E: 23rd ST. = 
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HOSIERY PROCESSING Me 


Maintain smooth production 
flow — Improve hosiery quality 


| Circular Knitting Machines 





keep quality high—increase production—lessen 






shut-downs—and reduce overhead. They keep 
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on performing day after day—with a minimum 





of attention. That's why you'll find Brinton’s 









in the largest mills, where accurate and scien- 






@ LAUREL Coning Oil #443 for better conditioning 
; @ LAUREL Nynit C for better knitting 

@ LAUREL Supergel for cleaner hosiery 

@ LAUREZOL #6 for level shades 
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making Brinton’s for over fifty years, and 





will be happy to figure with you on 





These 5 LAUREL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents 


your immediate requirements. 
will enable you to speed up adequate stocks for your share 
















LAUREL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents give you a 
hard-to-beat combination: 1, an excellent conditioner, 
makes for better knitting; 2. an effective lubricator, pre- 
vents sticking in pre-boarding operation; 3. a thorough 
scour, leaves hosiery clean, ready for dyebath: 4, an active 





of your hosiery. 


Tested and used pre-war by well-known mills and dye- 
houses, LAUREL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents 
will give you a head start. Phone, wire or write today for 
trial order and directions for use. 


* SOAPS © OILS © FINISHES « 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., In 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons ¢ Established 1909 


WAREHOUSES—PATERSON, N. J. © CHATTANOOGA. TENN. e CHARLOTTE, N.C 


OFFICE— 2603 East Tioga Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 












When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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soundly based on court records and 
the best thing is to comply. 


Knitters Sean New 
Textile Bureau 


The new set-up known as Civilian 
Production Administration, which 
succeeds to part of the functions of 
the dissolved War Production Board, 
will conduct its activities as one of 
the operating divisions of the Bureau 
of Reconversion Operations of CPA, 
as far as textiles, clothing and leath- 
er items are concerned. Kenneth W. 
Marriner, who headed the similar 
division under the War Production 
Board, has returned to the wool busi- 
ness and Herbert Rose has been ap- 
pointed to succeed him under CPA. 

In the opinion of Mr. Rose, princi- 
pal tasks left for his division are: (1) 
Supervision of production and distri- 
bution of textile fabrics for the gov- 
ernment’s low-cost clothing programs 
as a stabilization measure; also the 
fulfillment of continuing military re- 
quirements. (2) Increasing the total 
production of textiles. (3) Allocatioa 
of imported materials that are still 
short, such as manila for rope and 
burlap for bags. 

The clothing, knit goods and 
equipage branch of the division will 
be headed by Theodore G. Maynard. 
The cotton and synthetic textiles 
branch, which includes cotton fab- 
rics, yarns, etc., is headed by William 
F. Dabney, with Lewis S. Trundle as 
his aide. The wool, cordage and tex- 
tile machinery branch of the division 
is under the direction of Franklin F. 
Kidd. 

In the trade it is commented that 
while the wage-price controversy 
during recent weeks has been upper- 
most in the consideration of many in 
the industry, the possibility should 
not be overlooked that the Bureau 
of Reconversion Operations of CPA 
has considerable scope and with 
proper handling could be of consider- 
able usefulness to the textile-gar- 
ment industry. 

Industry- representatives already 
are on friendly terms with the heads 
of the various divisions, having con- 
ferred with them in the past as to 
many matters that then were of im- 
portance to the industry. 


Sperts Knitwear 
Outlook Better 


Government authorization of in- 
creased supply of natural rubber for 
textile-garment and other uses is 
said to attract attention to what is 
regarded in the knitwear field, es- 
pecially among concerns specializing 
in sportswear, as encouragement to 
expect that by next spring there will 
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be a more ample supply of such items 
for the public. Mounting cut-backs 
of athletic equipment by the armed 
forces, it is claimed, will bring mili- 
tary requirements down to a mini- 
mum by the end of 1945. Conse- 
quently the manufacturers will make 
every effort to step-up civilian pro- 
duction during the coming months. 

Those manufacturing knitted ath- 
letic and sports equipment point out 
that in addition to getting more yarn, 
rubber, etc., other necessary mater- 
ials, such as wood, leather, metal, etc., 
must be assembled and right now 
seem difficult to get. The main ob- 
stacle cited is that skilled workmen 
apparently are scarce, having been 
drawn into other well-paid pursuits 
during the war, and unskilled labor 
cannot turn out large production of 
the better-quality items. 


It is asserted that there is no 
group of consumers more particular 
about the quality than the majority 
of patrons of sports and recreational 
supplies. Notwithstanding this, some 
in this branch of the industry say 
they feel sure the country’s devotees 
of open-air exercise will get a rea- 
sonable share of production for use 
next spring and summer, those seek- 
ing certain items will have to shop 
around a bit. One spokesman said: 


“It should be borne in mind that 
there has been virtually no civilian 
production of sporting goods during 
the last four years. Because of em- 
phasis on athletics for the armed 
forces, little encouragement has been 
given to programs of the same kind 
for civilians. The war now being 
ended, athletics and outdoor recrea- 
tion are resuming their proper place. 
In high schools and colleges there will 
be a great volume of replacement 
buying.” 


Random Offers of 
Undershirts 


While buyers report random offers 
of knit underwear—especially ath- 
letic and T-shirts—market authorities 
have warned customers that such of- 
ferings are not to be regarded as 
forecasting more ample supplies in 
general. Rather, it is explained, these 
probably are goods made from gov- 
ernment-released yarns and unless 
and until the flow of yarn for regu- 
lar civilian consumers is increased 
and more manpower becomes avail- 
able to the manufacturers, the under- 
wear market for such items may be- 
come even tighter than it has been. 
While some manufacturers talk vag- 
uely of better supply after January 1, 
few of the buyers expect assurance 
of greater supply much _ before 
March. 
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Observers with long experience in 
the manufacturing and distributing of 
knitted wear recall the conditions 
that followed World War I and point 
to some similarity to present devel- 
opments. In 1919 and 1920, for ex- 
ample, civilian supply in the U. 5&., 
of textile-garment items was more 
or less under a strain because a num- 
ber of manufacturers felt that their 
best bet was to be first in the field 
of exporting. 

Shiploads of underwear and hos- 
iery, for example, were sent to Rio 
and Buenos Aires; to Australia, to 
South Africa, to Europe. Also to Asia 
and the islands of the Pacific Ocean. 
Letters of credit were freely issued 
to unknown “representatives” in var- 
ious parts of the world. Much of this 
American-made merchandise, which 
could profitably have been disposed 
of at home, reached these foreign des- 
tinations just about the time when 
business operations there, which had 
been sustained by World War I ac- 
tivities, began to subside. 

The American goods were left at 
the landing docks. Customers refus- 
ed acceptance. There was pilfering 
on a gigantic scale. The “represen- 
tatives” of these would-be U. S. ex- 
porters decamped with whatever 
funds they could get. There were 
staggering losses and a number of 
old-line American concerns were 
wiped out. 


Nylon Prices 
Are Set Up 


Patterned closely after MPR-339, 
the rayon hosiery order, the new ny- 
lon hosiery prices are about on a par 
with those existing prior to the silk 
freeze in July, 1941. Retail prices ap- 
proximate the following ranges: 
Brande’ goods, all nylon, 39-gauge, 
$1.30; 60-gauge and up, $1.90. The 
differential is the same as under 
MPR-339, for chains and mail order 
houses, whose margins will be about 
6% below those of other retailers. A 
tentative outline of the new regula- 
tion indicates the following price 
ranges: 

For 39 - gauge, manufacturers, 
branded items, $9.50 per dozen; chain 
and mail order, $1.10 per pair; other 
retailers, $1.30 per pair. For 42- 
gauge, manufacturers, branded items, 
$10 per dozen; chain and mail order, 
$1.15 per pair; other retailers, $1.35. 
For 45-gauge, manufacturers, $10.55 
per dozen; chain and mail order, 
$1.25 per pair; other retailers, $1.45. 
For 48-gauge, manufacturers, $11 per 
dozen; chain and mail order, $1.25 
per pair; other retailers, $1.50. For 
51-gauge, manufacturers, $11.65 per 
dozen; chain and- mail order, $1.30 
per pair; other retailers, $1.55. For 
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SKILL AND 
FACILITIES 


Until new machines are 


NEEDLES AND ante 
SINKERS ready for the knitting 


POINTS trade, Hofmann skill and 
DIVIDERS facilities are quickly 
a ee available to service your 
KNOCKING OVER BITS a tls 

santana present full fash 
ne hosiery machines in the 
same reliable manner as 

always. 




















INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS | For POST-War 


LIL 
TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN SUPREME has developed a machine unlike 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY any circular machine ever produced in this 
century of progress. 


p | 8 cl 
| ALPH E. LOPER 4 Our 30 years of experience, plus the knowl- 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES edge gained from the highly specialized tech- 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 





nical work we were doing for the Armed 
Forces, enabled us to design this SUPREME 
wt Post-war model. 











We are accepting orders now and business 
placed will naturally take precedence. 


SUPREME 
KNITTING MACHINE 


Di CA). IN od ey 


105 JOHNSON AVE. 
BROOKLYN 6, N. Y. 
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54-gauge, manufacturers, $13 per 
dozen; chain and mail order, $1.50 per 
pair; other retailers, $1.80. For 57- 
gauge, manufacturers, $13.65 per 
dozen; mail order and chains, $1.55; 
other retailers, $1.85. For 60-gauge, 
and higher, manufacturers, $14.15; 
chain and mail order, $1.60 per pair; 
other retailers, $1.90. 

For unbranded hosiery, all nylon, 
manufacturers’ prices run 5 to 6% 
less than the foregoing and retailers’ 
prices are from 10 to 15 cents per 
pair less. Prices for branded hosiery 
made with nylon leg are outlined for 
retailers in 38, 42, 45, 48, 51, 54, 57, 
60 and higher gauge as follows 
(chains and mail order houses first, 
other retailers next, respectively): 
Ninety-five cents, $1.15; $1 and $1.20; 
$1.10 and $1.30; $1.15 and $1.35; $1.20 
and $1.40; $1.45 and $1.65; $1.50 and 
$1.70; $1.55 and $1.80. Manufacturers 
prices in this category, for the gauges 
cited, are to be $8.50 per dozen; $9; 
$9.50; $10; $10.50; $12.15; $12.65 and 
$13.15. 


Silk to Make Comeback 


A limited supply of silk will arrive 
in U. S. before the end of this year. 
Receipts in 1946 should increase ma- 
terially. Total U.S. silk imports dur- 
ing 1946 could approximate 100,000 
bales. This volume of supply would 
cause revision in the merchandising 
plans in certain of the quality lines, 
and especially in the high-bracket 
sales of hosiery and underwear. Pro- 
duction of raw silk in Italy and China 
will increase next year and in Bra- 
zil is expected to be maintained at 
the 1945 level. Japanese output of 
raw silk could reach 200,000 bales in 
1946, of which 100,000 probably 
would be exported. It is believed 
likely that prices in the U. S. will 
average under five dollars per pound. 

Production of silk in Italy before 
the war had fallen off considerably. 
The comeback will be gradual, of 
course, but Italy’s need to export 
something that will bring in cash is 
so great that it is expected the im- 
provement over the new few years 
will be substantial. In China, which 
was involved in war with Japan long 
before Pearl Harbor, revival of large- 
scale export of silk may not be rapid, 
but here, again, there is necessity 
for the Chinese to have something to 
sell. Japan may lose its rayon in- 
dustry, as cellulose is a material for 
munitions. Therefore the energy Ja- 
pan formerly put into this fiber may 
be transferred to silk, though great 
obstacles will be encountered for a 
year or two. 

In the trade it is explained that 
failure of our government to set a 
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price on 3,400 bales of silk owned by 
the government has left the outlook 
for U.S. prices for imported silk very 
uncertain. Under the law, the gov- 
ernment must return this silk to those 
who turned it in voluntarily at the 
outbreak of the war. It also must 
pay for confiscated silk at the price 
level then _ prevailing, including 
charges. It is estimated this settle- 
ment price would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $3.50 per pound. 

Newly imported silk, however, re- 
flects the government’s approval of 
U. S. silk imports of around 100,000 
bales. Whether enough silk can be 
consumed in the U. S. next year to 
warrant the indicated price range of 
$3.50 to $5 per pound may seem 
doubtful, since markets once domi- 
nated by silk are now apparently 
engrossed in other materials. In 
some quarters, it is believed that once 
the garments are made and placed 
on sale, silk apparel will again have 
an assured place in U. S. as a real 
luxury item. 


Rayon Stocks Stay Low 


Though rayon yarn stocks stay low, 
they have shown some increase over 
the last several months. As of No- 
vember 1, they totaled 11,700,000 
pounds. This is 5% better than on 
the like 1944 date. However, it re- 
mains far below normal. Third quar- 
ter output was 3% below that of the 
second 1945 quarter, but that some 
of the lost ground was made up is 
shown by the nine months’ total be- 
ing 10 per cent above the January- 
September total of last year. 

Shipments of rayon during the 10 
months to November 1, 1945, totaled 
633,700,000 pounds, including staple 
fiber. During October, rayon ship- 
ments set the year’s high at 67,600,- 
000 pounds, or 13% above the total 
of September. This gain reflected 
more working days and freer supplies 
of rayon raw materials. 

The wartime diversion of rayon 
yarn from woven fabrics to hosiery— 
a diversion which now is ending— 
gave the hosiery industry in 1942-4 
an average of more than twenty mil- 
lion (20,000,000) pounds per year more 
than in 1941 and thirty million (30,- 
000,000) pounds more than in 1939- 
40. 

At this writing, rayon yarn pro- 
ducers are shifting back again to the 
types of production they favored be- 
fore the war, but this process seems 
to be more or less hampered by the 
activity of union labor organizers in 
the industry, which may lead to in- 
creased wage outlay, with the out- 
look for compensatory OPA price 
ceiling adjustment being regarded as 
none too bright. 


October Rayon Shipments 
Up 13 Per Cent 


RAYON SHIPMENTS reached the 
year’s high during October 
and showed a substantial 13% in- 
crease from 59,800,000 pounds as 
in September to 67,600,000 pounds 
last month, states the Rayon Or- 
ganon, published by Textile Eco- 
nomics Bureau, Inc. Filament ray- 
on deliveries at 52,600,000 pounds 
were up 10% and staple shipments 
of 15,000,000 pounds were 26% 
above September. These increases 
are due not only to more working 
days in October but also to freer 
supplies of raw materials. 

Ten months’ shipments aggregat- 
ed 633,700,000 pounds of rayon 
yarn and staple fiber, a quantity 
9% above the like 1944 period. Of 
this figure, 498,200,000 pounds was 
rayon filament yarn, 13% above 
last year, and 135,500,000 pounds 
was cut staple, 2% below a year 
ago. Through October, 357,600,000 
pounds of viscosetcupra filament 
yarn and 140,600,000 pounds of 
acetate yarn were delivered. In 
the same period, viscose staple de- 
liveries amounted to 103,500,000 
pounds and acetate staple to 32,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Although rayon stocks continue 
low, they have shown slight in- 
creases for the last few months, 
reaching a total of 11,700,000 
pounds on October 3lst. This is 5% 
above October 31, 1944, but far be- 
low normal. 


3% Decline in Third Quarter 
Production 


Third quarter 1945 production 
was 3% below the second quarter 
level. Nevertheless the aggregate 
nine months’ output was 10% 
above last year’s January-Septem- 
ber total. 


a 
Hosiery Industry 
Conference in April 


THE ANNUAL meeting of the Na- 

tional Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers and the Hosiery In- 
dustry Conference, held under 
joint auspices of several associa- 
tions, will begin the week of April 
29 at Atlantic City. Earl Constan- 
tine, president, also announced 
that the Knitting Arts Exhibition 
will be resumed in the Spring of 
1947. 
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! a third of 
) & century... 
. 
. 
| Daraddcau FINISHES 
. REG. U.S.A. AND CANADA 
. 
... have brought luxurious sheerness and “miles more wear” to glamourous 
hose. Two generations of.discriminating women have had the assurance .. . 
: intangibly given ... of exquisite hosiery charm by Dura Beau. 
| Over the stretch of years Scholler experience and research have constantly im- 


proved Dura Beau, raising it even higher in the esteem of those who make, sell, 
and buy hosiery. In the eyes of the lady of today ...as of yesterday . .. Dura 
Beau finishes impart smoky dullness, soft sheerness and the “film of protection” 
which makes merchandise all the more to be desired. 





























The work we have done and are doing in the textile industry should 
prove interesting to you in meeting post-war competition. We invite 
consultation with you. 
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_ American Associated Consu tants, Inc. 
| | 250 PARK AVENUE | NEW YORK,N.Y. 
| . o D. S. KEO GH ' President a5 J SKELLY, Vice Pres? winat a d Gcueas Manager —.. 
. B. CRAFT, Vice President in Charge of Southern Ope-ations - 30 Camden Road, N. E, Atlanta, Ga. 
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TRENDS ~ yARN MARKETS 


Yarn Supply Inadequate, though Progress has Been Made—Week- 
ly Rate of Cotton Yarn Output Seems Temporarily Stabilized 
—Rayon Yarn Supply Below Consumers’ Expectations—W or- 
sted Yarn Production Still Dominated by War and Transition 
Exigencies—Yarn Industry Suffers from Dislocations in Other 
Lines—Inventory Building Deferred to 1946. 


Philadelphia, Nov. 15, 1945. 


THE VARIOUS BRANCHES of the knitwear industry have continued 


to experience shortage of yarn. 


Availability has been increased 


most by the cotton spinners, but still the output at this writing is ndét 
sufficient to cover fully the spot and nearby requirements. The carry- 
over of war conditions has been most felt by the rayon and worsted spin- 


ners. 


It is obvious that nearly all spinners could use more manpower. 


The upheaval of wage and other demands presented by labor organizers 
has retarded growth of employment in the textile mills. At this writing 
there are reports of many stoppages in the North and East. Spinners 
hoped last month to be able to get abreast of immediate yarn require- 


ments before the end of this year. 


Present indications are that total 


production of sale yarn for commercial uses during the next six weeks 
will fall below the October weekly average. This seems likely to defer 
until late in the next quarter a real start on inventory rebuilding. 


Cotton Yarn 


Notwithstanding continued difficul- 
ty in getting sufficient manpower 
and keeping equipment in reasonably 
good shape, cotton sale yarn spin- 
ners during the last six weeks turned 
out more yarn than during the sum- 
mer and as virtually every additional 
pound went to manufacturers of es- 
sential civilian merchandise, some 
headway was made toward getting 
abreast of the demand. Whether the 
spinners can continue this trend, it is 
stated, depends on the outcome of 
uncertainties that concern prices and 
wages. It is understood that within 
the scope of their individual financial 
position, the majority of spinners are 
willing to adjust wages where this is 
found to be warranted. Whether OPA 
will promptly grant compensatory 
price ceiling adjustments, it is said, 
remains to be seen. 

A substantial part of the produc- 
tion gain reported during the last 
several weeks has been credited to 
overtime operation, as the yarn mills 
apparently have not yet been able to 
get enough additional employees to 
sustain capacity production on a 
straight two- or three-shift basis. It 
is cited by market authorities that 
any increase in labor cost, unless ac- 
companied by corresponding adjust- 
ment of prices, will certainly be 
marked by an interruption of over- 
time work in many of the spinning 
mills. 

The point is urged by some observ- 
ers that the wage award made early 


_this year by the War Labor Board 


had the effect of decreasing sale yarn 
production, especially after the rank 
and file of employees had received in- 
creased pay over a period of a few 
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months. Instead of extending their 
earnings by being constantly on the 
job, many of them chose to take extra 
time off. 

In the belief of yarn interests, a 
further general wage rise would again 
have the effect of many employees 
choosing to earn their previous “take 
home” weekly total by working fewer 
hours per week, rather than work 
steadily to get more dollars in the pay 
envelope. 

Another phase of this problem, it 
is asserted, is that what happens to 
wages in other industries probably 
will affect the textile industry in- 
directly. At the present writing, 
Washington authorities and union 
spokesmen appear to have much 
more optimistic notions of future in- 
dustrial earnings than the employers 
have. It is contended that nobody 
can foresee what the volume of busi- 
ness will be in 1946, nor what the 
manufacturers’ profits may be. The 
claim is made that in the textile in- 
dustry it is a critical matter to agree 
in advance on a new wage scale 
which, six months from now, may be 
higher than can be supported out of 
the then current earnings. 

Until these wage-price tax uncer- 
tainties can be cleared up, most 
spinners are confining themselves 
to accepting orders for four to six 
weeks ahead. This is a cause of dis- 
satisfaction among knitters and 
weavers relying wholly or partly on 
sale yarn. At this stage of transition, 
it is explained, even the integrated 
manufacturers do not produce enough 
yarn to take care of all their require- 
ments, whereas, in ordinary times, 
they often had yarn to offer. 

In their urge to resume normal op- 
erations as promptly as_ possible, 





many knitters have found it an ob- 
stacle not to be abie to assure con- 
tinuous receipt of yarn for a reason- 
able period ahead three to four 
months—in addition to commencing 
the rebuilding of normal stocks. Tight 
supply of yarn and irregularity and 
slowness of deliveries, it is complain- 
ed, help to hold underwear and out- 
erwear production below the level at 
which the manufacturers should op- 
erate in order to relieve shortages 
that often remain serious in civilian 
goods. 

The outerwear manufacturers have 
asked Washington officials to inves- 
tigate the yarn shortage and spinners’ 
spokesmen have offered to cooperate 
in such an inquiry. 

For the hosiery and underwear in- 
dustries, supply of rayon yarn was 
reported short of demand during the 
last few weeks, contrary to expecta- 
tions. Previously, rayon yarn ship- 
ments held up well, as compared 
with other yarns, it is conceded. It 
is related that while consumers of 
rayon yarn are greatly inconvenienc- 
ed, it is realized that return of nylon 
for hosiery had something to do with 
switching rayon hosiery kinds of yarn 
into other end-uses. While yarn 
sources apparently have tried to avoid 
switching deliveries to an extent that 
would involve hardship to knitters 
who counted on getting nylon yarn, 
it was unavoidable that some cus- 
tomers would find rayon shipments 
tighter in November, and probably 
will find it still harder to get such 
yarns in December. 

In the full-fashioned hosiery field 
and other lines, it is said to be ap- 
parent that as soon as supply of ny- 
lon yarn reaches the new postwar 
capacity that is aimed at, rayon will 
not be sought. There are some types 
of rayon yarn, it is admitted, that be- 
cause of their merits will get a foot- 
hold in this line, but preference for 
nylon constructions is believed like- 
ly to dominate. 

Distributors of worsted and similar 
yarn for the knitting trades report 
their inability at present to work out 
delivery scheduies that would be 
more satisfactory to the knitters. It 
is conceded that there is substantial 
basis for customers’ complaints, 
though distributors claim the scarcity 
of available supplies is due to long- 
recognized conditions in the yarn in- 
dustry and not, as has been alleged by 
some knitters, to diversion of spin- 
ning capacity to other outlets, or be- 
cause spinners are placing yarn in 
inventory to await favorable federal 
excess profits and corporation income 
tax changes, effective January 1, 
1946.. In substance, the position both 
of yarn mills and distributors is that 
production is less than sufficient to 
take care of all needs, so that for 
them to accept business beyond four 
to six weeks ahead would be making 
delivery promises they might not be 
able to carry out. 
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e For over twenty-five : 
years the yardstick of ' 
the Textile and Dyestuff | 
industry for determin- 

ing the light fastness of 
materials. 

An indispensible ma- 

chine for proving the 

light fastness of dyestuff 

and fabrics. Fade-Ometer 

tests are required by 
many government spe- 
cifications. 

Specimens are rotated 
around the Atlas En- 
closed Violet Arc—the 
closest approach to 
natural sunlight. Tem- 
perature and humidity 
regulated—fully auto- 
matic in operation— 
perfectly safe to oper- 

ate unattended over 
night. 


ATLAS-OMETERS 


Weather-Ometer * Fade-Ometer *% Launder-Ometer 


AUTOMATIC PIECE GOODS DRYER 


The Economical Way to 
Faster, More Uniform 


Curing and Drying... 


Learn the details, now, of this improved 'NATIONAL" 
Dryer. Discover how greater speed and uniformity are ac- 
complished, at important savings in both operating and 
maintenance costs . .. the result of exclusive features of 
design and construction. Wire, write or phone for repre- 
sentative. 


Straight Run Tenters 

Return Type Tenters 

Apron Stock Dryers 
Continuous Yarn Dryers 


Automatic Loop Dryers 
Package Yarn Dryers 
Print Goods Dryers 

Truck Type Skein Dryers 





THE NATIONAL DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
N. HANCOCK ST. and LEHIGH AVE., PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. 


New England Agent—C. H. INGALLS, Providence, R. |. 
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trouble free 






Nylon Knitting 


with 


N YASIL 


Nyasil used in the trough, makes 
























nylon yarn more pliable. Needles 
and sinkerheads do not become 
clogged or sticky, breakage is pre- 
vented and production is uninter- 
rupted. Nyasil causes no trouble in 
the dye bath since it contains no 
contaminating impurities. Nyasil is 
a pre-war proved product— proved 
by performance in the total produc- 
tion of nylon hosiery in many of 
the nation’s leading mills. Nyasil is 
economical since a pint is sufficient 


in 30 gallons of water. 


ORDER TODAY 
5, 10, 15, 30 and 55 gallon containers 






Specialties for 
SCOURING 
STRIPPING 

PENETRATING 
FINISHING 


Oils for all textile conditioning requirements 


O. F. ZURN COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. ° HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
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Establishod FLARE MARR : 
ane : MERROW sage 


HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 
FOR USE ON 
Knitted and Woven Wear of All Kinds 
























QUALITY RESULTS 
HIGH PRODUCTION 
CONVENIENT HANDLING 
MINIMUM TIME-OUT FOR 

ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 
LOW UPKEEP COSTS 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2805S LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S. A. 


—Distributors— 
HOLLISTER - MORELAND CO., P. 0. BOX 721. SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
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An Up-to-Date 


UN ONL oy or 


coms PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 
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We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Ree, ee Sates 





Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and ‘Publishers 
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The most difficult sizing problem 
can be solved by putting two heads 
together. Your man and a NORTH 


service man together, can do it. 


Every NORTH service man is a 
practical mill man with years of ex- 
perience in sizing problems. We are 
prepared to render our usual prompt 
efficient service to all of our cus- 
tomers. 


In cases where constructions of 
goods are being changed or changes 
in personnel have been made—caus- 
ing problems to arise, a phone call or 
letter will bring our service man. 


FINISHING SLASHING 
FINISH-RITE sk WEAVE - WELL 
PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 
SHUTTLE 
GREASE - RITE 
TALLOW 





FRANK G. 


NORTH — 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturing Chemists 


P. O. BOX 92, P. O. BOX 844, 
MARIETTA, GEORGIA ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


TELEPHONES: Atlanta RAymond 2196, Marietta 256 
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Floors Over the Week-End 


RESURFACE those broken and rutted floors. 
trucking aisles and platforms over the week-end 
with STONHARD RESURFACER. 

It takes only 36 hours or less to dry. 

No skilled labor is needed to make your floors 
smooth, tough and resilient. 


Stonhard Resurfacer Over Concrete 


Easy feather-edging, as shown here, eliminates the 


need for chipping or chopping the old surface. 









Stonhard Resurfacer Over Wood 


No need to rip 
up your old 
wood floors. As 
shown, a mere 
14,” topping of 
STONHARD 
RESURFACER 
is needed to 
bond perfectly 


to wood. 
TRY A DRUM ON TRIAL 


Stonhard Company will send a drum of Stonhard Resurfacer 
on trial. Pay invoice only if satisfied. Send the coupon for 
more information. 











-—-o oO - -  -h -hC CCC CT rrr er — 
| Stonhard Company 
id ree rg Commerce Bldg. 
iladelphia 8, Pa. 
| Send us more information on Stonhard Resurfacer. | 
| Company ee | 
ees Title aa 
| Address_ liiea | 
| - _. Lone State | 








STONHARD COMPANY 


Building Maintenance Materials 


Serving the Railroads, Public Utilities and industries Since 1922 


401 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 8, PA. 
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TWISTING 


Whether horizontal or ver- 
tical rings are used, Trav- 
elers should be fitted to the 
actual rings. Different cir- 
cles or shapes are needed 
if bunches or knots are 
run. 









































TYPICAL APPLICATION 
OF 
RED-RAY BURNERS 
ON OPEN TENTER FRAME 


HANDLING COTTON GOODS 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 
RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


455 West 4Sth Street --- New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Representative: 
Rudel Machinery Co., Ltd. @ 614 St. James St. ‘W., Montreal 






Southern Representatives 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629, Cedartown, Georgia 




























STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 







































“fhe Roving Frame” 


















by Fay H. Martin 


Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superin- 
tendent will find “The Roving Frame,’ by Fay H. 
Martin, an instructive pamphlet. Mr. Martin, who has , | 
long written articles for "Cotton," clearly interprets : 





dratt, twist, lay, tension, pressure of the presser, hyper- 
bola curve, the winding of the bobbin, reverse twist 
on the roving frame, roving frame cones, tensions and 
compounds so that the student or practical man will 
protit by his explanations. 






water repelle 
gover ment, 





This is a reprint of 26 pages 8!/> x || of a series of ar- 
ticles which were previously published in ‘'Cotton,"’ 
containing valuable intormation, illustrations, tables, - | 
charts and diagrams. 





Fay,H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving 
frame. This book has been adopted by textile schools | 
and vocational schools. May be secured in conjunc- . 
tion with a 3-year subscription to "Cotton" for $2.50 
(Canada $4.00—Foreign $5.50). 


COTTON 


Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 






FACTURING CO. 
facturing Chemists . 
ER ST., P ADEL Ping, 


ha 
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Your Shipments A: cd 
Costly Hazards ‘<3 





PACKAGING 
COSTS 





Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


Dirt, dust, ye Dependable 


moisture and 

—_— oe are | Carries Weight 
all-out enemies of shipping. And, pity - ‘ 
the poor package that is not securely ° Into the Fabric 
guarded against these costly forces. | : 
Fine products that left their birthplace * Always Uniform 
in top-notch condition, often arrive at 
destination battered and bruised by - Boils Thin 
the hazards of transit... fit subjects 
for later arguments and adjustments, 
not to mention the loss of valuable 


customer good-will. P 
Guard your shipments with tough, Ve Weavers Friend 


water-proof, dirt-proof Fibreen. Make 
sure that they reach their destination 
in the same excellent condition they 


Yelelel. left your plant, 
HANDLING 








b 

Fibreen is standard wrapping equip- pistribute? 
ment with thousands of manufacturers vy 
— doing a tough job well at a very | \LER 
small cost, Write for a working-size wae — 
sample of Fibreen. See for yourself yor Caroli" witZeR ‘a3 

° ° : ys > q a Carol 
why it is called the guardian of all wile C. South 
heavy-duty wrapping paper. : Lact Greenvil®: 7 

L ms 
pilav 


TOOOLLTEEY MOTERDUOD GREEN NGA DE oRENEE OO EET EALETeaNaaatOREAaeaNY it 


1 CASTILE 


3. 
Ch ar . shina 


Nort 


Sisal fibre reenforcement for 
strength—special asphalt for 
water-proofness —kraft paper 
for clean, easy handling — 


sealed by heat and pressure | Ma Fs % 
to produce Fibreen. i s= a Rg T aa F 4 i F V e R 


(G@iegmees 15, . Cree 
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Fast truck or rail shipments of Epsom Salt to the drug 
trade and to industries in the South and East can be 
made from International’s conveniently located Augusta, 
Georgia, plant, only producer of Epsom Salt in the 
Southeast. Volume production. Finest quality, purity and 
uniformity. Your inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


Vutenndtdonale 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices * 20 North Wacker Drive + Chicago 6 


CHEMICALS 





Manufacturers : 


* 


eR SRESE SLES SAARAD SER EEES 
——_—— SS a aa a SSS eS 
. 





Style 20. 


LANE 
The IDEAL BASKET for 


LOOPERS 
SEAMERS 


RIBBERS 


LANE 


PODEGDTEAGA LASER AOR ORRGURETON NE, PLLUEUTE LALO 


PHOSPHATE 


ss 


GENERAL 


& BROS., Inc. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


SE LEE 


POTASH 


“a 


SSRESBEER® 
Beeeesar 
“ 





TU 


7 
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RAYOCINE 


as This efficient coning oil 
So produces better results 
even with second grade 
rayons. 














Pos Try it with your finest 
Re | hosiery for excellent results. 






| W. HW. & F. JORDAN, JR. 
- | MANUFACTURING Co. 
| 2126 E. SOMERSET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOUTH: BOX 50!, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Since 1778 
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FERTILIZER 


= ii 


When Writ 







Persimmon — im: 
pregnated for long 
wear 


Unvarying in fine workman. 
ship, Watson-Williams Shuttles 

represent over a century of develop- 
ment and satisfactory operation. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., mitibury, Mass. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C.; Walter F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 





SETREOUCUGCRATUGATLEEES OLA EALRELECT LET EOE at 


TOOPEEEREERAELAECORGERGACRT OL ELT EDOEEEAEEREE LEE L ERAT EAEL EET ONE 


COP-BUTT-BOBBIN 


WINDERS 


Keep your machines at top production with Main- 
tenance and Repair Parts from our stock. 


Le 








Because Genuine Lazenby Parts are manufactured 
according to specifications and design drawings, cor- 
rect fit and satisfactory operation are assured. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


31 E. LEE ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Because an —- | : 


Clothroom Means 
More Salable Products 


Efficient mills insist on efficient clothroom 
machines that operate as a team. 








That's why Hermas supplies equipment for 
every step in clothroom operation. That's 
why Hermas makes clothroom equipment ex- 
clusively. 





THE 
HERMAS 
NEW SHEAR 





This automatic shear sets the speed for all cloth- 
room operations. In routine operation speeds of well 
over 100 yards a minute are readily obtained. 


OTHER HERMAS MACHINES 


Include Brushes, High-Speed Tubers, Measuring and 
Examining Machines, Sewing and Rolling Machines, 
Scrays, Loop Clippers and other equipment. 


2 
HERMAS MACHINE COMPANY 


America's Only Specialists in Clothroom Equipment 
Hawthorne, New Jersey 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Ross Whitehead & Co., Limited Unisel, Ltd. 
Toronto and Montreal, Canada Manchester, England 
EXPORT DIVISION: 
Francis H. Love 


145 East 52nd St., New York 22, N. Y. 
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HART PRODUCTS 








A GOOD WATER-REPELLENT 








% There are distinct advantages in 
using TRUKON. Fabrics treated with 
TRUKON are made uniformly water- 
repellent, spot and perspiration-resistant 
and wear-resistant. It has excellent pene- 
trating power and provides uniform dis- 
tribution during application. TRUKON 
is miscible in cold water — it is simple 
and easy to use — requires no special 
equipment . . . Postwar consumer de- 
mand will extend the application of 
water repellents to a great variety of 
fabrics. All the aids-to-selling that this 
implies are obtained in full measure by 


using TRUKON. 


Hart Products Corp. e Manufacturing Chemists 
1448 Broadway New York 18, N. Y. 







TECHNICAL SERVICE AVAILABLE 


Our laboratories are at your service to 
help solve your processing and finishing 
problems. Practical demonstrations in your 
own plant conducted upon request. 





jor Lvety Pleadé of lene aoctdding 


THE COUNTRY OVER, IT RAINS ONE DAY OUT OF THREE 
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Non-Staining Oil for 
Sanforized Finishing... 
Mill-checked for faster 








so 
eu 





TN 








Sea) | 








Because some tests tend to 
measure wetting out times, lab- 
oratory results do not always 
check with the speed and uni- 
formity of wetting back which 
occurs under the Sanforizing 
sprays. Rely on mill tests to 
prove the efficiency of Emery’s 
Improved Twitchell Oil 3X. 
Note: 

1. Uniform and rapid rewet- 
ting which promotes a high 
yardage output on Sanfor- 
izing machine. 

2. Retention of rewet proper- 
ties of fabrics stored after 
finishing and prior to San- 
forizing — No oxidation nor 
staining. 

3. General increase in efficiency 
because Twitchell Oil 3X is 
anhydrous, contains no vol- 
atile ingredients; imparts lu- 





EMEP 
Oi] 3 4 


TYPICAL RESULTS OF 
NEW TWITCHELL OIL 3X 
by tentative AATCC Drop Test 
for evaluating rewetting agents 





Peroxide-bleached 


shirting .. .. .Aver. 10.9 secs. 
No. 8 Canvas 
Duck . . _. Aver. 8.4 secs. 


at 2% concentration. 








bricity to fabrics reducing 
friction of Sanforizing shoes; 
causes no tackiness on shoes 
or gumminess in or deteri- 
oration of the Palmer 


blanket. 


. Compatibility with starches 


and other ingredients of 
regular finishing formulae. 
Used in warp sizes, Oil 3X 
permits fabrics to be San- 
forized direct from looms. 


) INDUSTRIES, Tiler 


STEARIC ACID 
and FISH OIL FATTY ACIDS - 


4300 CAREW TOWER 


OLEIC ACID 
TWITCHELL PRODUCTS - 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


* ANIMAL, VEGETABLE 
PLASTICIZERS 


3002 Woolworth Bidg., New York 7, N. Y. 


187 Perry St., Lowell, Mass. + 


401 WN. Broad St., 





Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS MEAN 
NEW DOLLARS FOR OLD! 


When you buy famous Dary Ring Travelers, you actually ex- 

change old dollars for new. 

That’s because Dary Ring Travelers assure a spinning and twist- 

ing economy that puts money in your pocket and produces the 

type of spinning and twisting results that make new customers 

and satisfy old. 

Ask the technically trained Dary representative in your area to 

call. Find out why Dary Ring Travelers and Dary representatives 
are a weicome twosome in so many mills, north 
and south. 

















TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, 5. C 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG. S. C. 











— “ae... 


So. Rep. L. E. Wooten 
Fort Mill, So. Car. 
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COCKER 
MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


GASTONIA. N. C. i . 








BUILDERS OF 
COMPLETE WARP |i st 
PREPARATION EQUIPMENT 
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THESE LOOMS ARE 
~| WORKING FOR YOU 


: Thanks to recent cutbacks in government 
procurements, we hope that the day is not 
far distant when Southeastern’s looms can 
again devote themselves wholly to civilian 
production. 











mills are working for you just as surely as 
: if the fabrics they are weaving were being 
- | made to your order. They are catching up 
on government directives that must be 


filled first. 


When that’s been done 
we'll be knocking on your 
door. Meanwhile, keep in 
touch with Southeastern. 
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SOUTHEASTERN COTTONS, INC. 


58 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: ATLANTA « BALTIMORE * BOSTON -°* 
DALLAS ° PHILADELPHIA ° SAN FRANCISCO ° 
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CHICAGC 
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ARGUTO 


OILLESS BEARINGS _.<cattil 





WAYNI] 





_.. IN MANY DIFFERENT 


APPLICATIONS 





JUNCTION 





/ Even now, the looms in Southeastern’s | “QUTWEARS THE BEST 
: ee BRONZE METAL” 


wee i 











without 
a drink— 


ERGUTO senaing CON 


PHILADELPHIA 
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¢ mare. 
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RAYON OILS 
TINTINOLS 
LYNOL 


Elizabeth, N. J. 





TEXTILE PROCESS COMPOUNDS 
MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 


Identification — Lubrication — Conditioning. 


BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Offices and Works Est. 1874 





SS BASE OIL 
MINEROL 
MEON 





Southern Warehouse 
Charlotte, N. C. 











ee 








AGAIN AVAILABLE— 





in the interests of 
cleaner, more sanitary 
floors everywhere, we 
are happy to make this 
announcement: — 


We are now produc- 
ing our standard quali- 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping 
Tanks, Wringers and 
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BRISTLES Stay Put! 








LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last from 10 
to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are used—for STAPLES 
WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia first dips the bristles and 
fiber in glue, then they are permanently pegged in. 


BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia paints 
them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, glossy finish. 


Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight Is paid one way. 
Cc. E. HONEYCUTT, PRES. AND MGR. i 


GASTONIA BRUSH Co. 


a= GASTONIA, N.C. =.=—_ 











Floor Waxers in good 
quantities. 


To insure earliest de- 
livery, place your order 
now. 


REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equip- 
ment in first-class run- 
ning condition with a 
replacement part or a 
new brush. We have a 


full stock on hand. 
Send for Illustrated Cataleg of Complete Lawlor Line 
Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45 YEARS 
121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Hi. 
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TRUCKS e¢@ BARRELS @¢ TRAYS 
BOXES © BASKETS 


Write to Spartanburg, S. C., branch or nearest factory for 
catalogue HW 11 showing complete line of Diamond Vul- 
canized Fibre Hollow Ware. 


ClONTINENTAL-JQ)IAMOND 
=e 2.2? 


COMPANY 


Serine §2 2.0e 2 2 6, 2. SPARTANBURG, S.C 
NEWARK. DELAWARE BRIDGEPORT. PA VALPARAISO. IND TORONTO. CAN 
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«-- OR HOW SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine 


serves as No. 1 trouble-shooter 


Over and over, textile mills through- 
out the industry commission 
SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine as their 
No. 1 trouble-shooter for bleaching 
operat. ons. 

That’s because . 
al agent it helps safeguard against 


. as a bleaching 





~— spotty bleaching and uneven colors 


renseenenene= 


... and as a water conditioner it con- 





a trols the quality of the water. 
SOLVAY Liquid Chlorine is both 

| versatile and economical. Its con- 
trolled quality, highest standard of 
purity, and dependable uniformity 
aU are your assurance of best perform- 
ance each time. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured b 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 


. BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
me) Boston ¢ Charlotte * Chicago ¢ Cincinnati 

: Cleveland ¢ Detroit © New Orleans © New York 
Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis © Syracuse 
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SOLVAY 
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TOP USING 
OBSOLER 
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‘g@eern lubrication 


y¥eir. spindles and make 
BFfollowing claims: 


Bo) aint on Labor. 

50 7s ing on Oil. 

—Labot $aving $1000 per year 

per ppachipe. pons plants have 

two and three machines). 

4— 10°, Power saving. 

5—No yarn spoilage from overfilled 
bolsters. 

6—Easily operated by female help. 

7—No oil soaked tapes. 

8—Cooler running spindles. 

9—No oil drip on floor. 

\0—Refiltered oil has a greater affin- 
ity to cling to metal, offering 
better lubrication. 





Greenville Textile 
Su Ce. 
Greeny Ss. C. 
Odell Mill Suppty 
Cempan 
Greensbero, N. 


American Supply 
m pany 

78 Fountain St. 

Providence, R. }!. 












: MACHINE 
H CORP. 


WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA PA 































The Damp-Tex system of painting kills rust, rot, fun- 
gus and bacteria, Stops deterioration. Can be- applied 
on any paintable surface, wet or dry, with equal ease 
and efficiency... changing dingy, rough light-blotter 
interiors into glistening porcelain-like beauty. One 
coat covers. Resists acid, alkali, corrosive gases and 
oxidation. Dries overnight without flavor-tainting 
odor into waterproof film. Comes in white and colors. 
Write for our trial offer. 





















See, WIN IQOS 





troduced to the textile industry in 1908. 

Maybe your memory doesn’t go back that 
far, but DIASTAFOR made an immediate hit with 
chemists and mill owners, who found it an ideal 
finish for cottons, mixed goods and rayons — out- 
standing in smooth, flawless performance. 


Thirty-seven years later, DIASTAFOR is still 
going strong ... still doing .a superb job for the 
textile industry. Uniform in quality and strength, 
it is economical to use and eliminates all de-sizing 
problems. 


There are plenty of reasons why DIASTAFOR 
has been the leader since 1908. If you’d like to know 
more about them, see our technical man or write to: 


FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 
DE-SIZING AGENT 
Diastafor Division 
STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR 37 Years of Satisfactory Results 


HO} IASTAFOR DE-SIZING AGENT was in- 




























TEXTILE EXTRACTORS 
NARROW FABRIC LOOMS 
THROWING MACHINERY 


for Rayon or Nylon 


FLETCHER WORKS 


225 Glenwood Ave., Philadeiphia 40, Pa. 


















STEELCOTE MFG. CO. 


vanvaurntt mauusaciurer!: StahGard Faint & Varn.sh UO., WwiNueul, Vahada 






All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 
CLOTHING 


LOWELL, 
MASS. 
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Mill Equipment Maintenance 


To the mill executive ever on the alert for widely- 
tested ways and means of saving time and money 
in maintaining machinery and mill equipment in 
efficient operating condition, this new Oakite Tex- 
tile Cleaning Digest will prove invaluable. It 
comprehensively describes 66 typical mainte- 
nance cleaning tasks where Oakite materials and 
methods are successfully employed by many lead- 
ing mills the country over. 


WANT TO SPEED UP THESE 
15 Jobs, FOR EXAMPLE? 


Descaling jackets of water-cooled 
compressors 

Stripping varnish from motor armatures and 
windings 

Removing dye from cans, jars, mixing kettles 

Deodorizing washrooms, lockers, shower 
stalls 

Cleaning heater coils in dryers 

Reconditioning dye vats and kettles 

Cleaning equipment before repair and 
overhaul 

Washing floors 

Cleaning fuel oil heaters 

Cleaning painted surfaces 

Cleaning unit heaters without dismantling 

Removing slime from humidifying equipment 

Cleaning slasher drums 

Removing glue from shuttle binders 

Rust-proofing repair parts 








These jobs are typical of the many applications 

for profitably using Oakite materials and methods 
: in your mill. Your personal copy of the Oakite 
Digest will be mailed promptly on request. Send 
TODAY! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC.,26C Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technicol Service Representotives in All Principal Cities of the United Stotes ond Conada 


OAKITE 







Specialized CLEANING 


MATERIALS & METHODS FOR EVERY CLEANING 
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itime, money and effort on | 
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PIONE 


IN THE 








in the application of 


INFRA- 
RADIANT HEAT 


Textile Industry 


ERS 
RED 


















CARBOMATIC INFRA-RED 
GAS OR ELECTRIC UNITS 








CAAROMATIC 








- e GREATER ACCURACY 
¢ Curing D OF CONTROL 
U e INCREASED PRODUC. 
¢ Carbonizing | ¢ TION 
nis N e GREATER UNIFORMITY 
__ © Singeing G | « FREE FROM TORCHING 
Our Engineering Department will 
gladly show you how Carbomatic will 65% 
pene your production without any OF OUR 
obligation. 
ORDERS 
All equipment guaranteed and in con- ARE 
formity with insurance companies’ re- Repeats! 
gGuirements. 

















Carbomatic gas burning, ceramic reflector 


producing electro-magnetic infra-red waves. 


If it’s INFRA-RED - be sure it’s CARBOMATIC 





Send for ) 
Ry dy 
INFRA-RED - 


z 
< 


™~ 


- = 
4 a6” 





Folder C-12 
DIVISION 






CARBOMATIC CORPORATION 


un WEST 63rd STREET e NEW YORK 23,N.Y. , 





Also—H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
In Canada—Canadian Textile Engrg. Ltd. 
980 St. Antoine Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
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Shamrock Baskets are busier than ever 
these days. Their rugged construction isa 
source of satisfaction to users everywhere. 
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DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
‘ STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N.Y. - MARSEILLES 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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GREENVILLE ¢ SOUTH CAROLINA 

















Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economics 


~~ or Ae we 





in many mills TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS = KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 

S BLEACHERIES -« STEAM UTILIZATION + STEAM POWER PLANTS 
1 WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 
Request our trained represen- 


alae a survey of - COMPLETE LINE 











Shine Cantor Wetees OF MECHANICAL 
Recommendations will be made Paper and Metal Pulleys DRIVE EQUIPMENT 
without obligation. Write Bushings and Accessories ® Southern Belting offers 
Leather Belting you prompt “One-Stop” 


‘ Service on a complete line 
V-Belts and Sheaves of mechanical drive equip- 
eihic deat . ment, that will save you 
ustable V-Beilts time and money. Let our 
Westinghouse engineers assist you in 
otors modernizing your drives. 


SOUTHERN 2céznz 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
Bee © be wee = | Pee 






THE Co. 
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Based on long experience with textile requirements, 
Cole elevated tanks are correct in design. Their sim- 
plicity contributes to their low cost of maintenance. 


Our experienced engineering department is at your 

service to assist in solving your problems. Write for 
; 44 4é 

our general cataiog — “Tank Talk. 


) MFG. CO. 





For over 80 years the Southern textile industry has 
looked to Cole for design, fabrication and erection of 
elevated tanks for sprinkler and general service. 
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USINESS TODAY has re- 
turned to the stresses 


and uncertainties of competitive busi- 


ness... business that will see new 


innovations ... new products ... new 


markets. Changes will occur that every 


alert concern must meet. 


Your success...in the new competitive 
markets . . . will require adequate financ- 


ing and authoritative credit checking. 


Our factoring services will meet your 
needs—we offer them on a notification 
or non-notification basis. 


We invite your inquiry as to our services 





James Talcott, Inc. 


1854—FACTORS—1945 
225 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 


Southern Correspondent: CLARENCE KNOWLES 
423 Citizens & Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga, 
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John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON |1, MASS. : 





Sole Cgents for 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
NASMITH COMBERS 
we 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING 
MACHINERY 


We Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY 

FILLETING — ROLLER VARNISH — TRAVERSE & 

DRUM GRINDERS — CARD CHAINS — HANK 

INDICATORS—CLEARER CLOTH—SPRINGS— 

SPROCKETS — TEXTILE MACHINERY REPAIR 
PARTS 














STANSOMINE: 


For alli cotton fabries. 


Increases the speed and efficiency of 
boiling off and scouring operations. Im- 
proves the bleach. Produces a softer 
finish. Effectively emulsifies oils, 
starches, waxes. Ensures uniformly 
brilliant dyeing. 


Our laboratory and chemists are at 
your service to render information and 
assistance in solving your problems. 


Samples and quotations glady fur- 
nished upon request. 


ee Yee. 


itll 


co.of camden 





THE TERRELL CLEANING 
AND HANDLING SYSTEM 


The improved TYPE K stripper, Automatic 
Bobbin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a 
modern, compact system for increasing the 
efficiency and lowering the cost of bobbin clean- 
ing and handling. 


Fe Verrell Machine (¢.%. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ne | I... mes a ass v0.82 Rae Needham, Mass.—N. E. ' States 
. A S. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 

Westaway Co., ‘Ltd.....Hamilton and Mon treal, Canada 
Sco” Thomas & Co Manchester, England—European Agt. 


~ 
_ 
‘ 
| 
j 
i 
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“SOLUBLE 
CLEANING 


COMPOUND 
fot TEXTILE FLOORS 


Preserves Floors e Economical to Use with 
Either Machine or Hand Scrubbing e For 
Mills Who Prefer Abrasive Compounds, We 
Recommend Our DIXIE CLEANSER. 


NEW SOUTH MFG. CO. 
711 BANKHEAD AVE.N.W. ATLANTA.GA. 





FINISHING OR DYEING 
PRODUCTION MAN 


We have an opening for a man who has had experience in the 
finishing or dyeing field. He is either a foreman, or has the 
qualifications for a foreman. He may be presently employed in 
a cotton mill or textile plant. This is a wonderful opportunity to 
work into a splendid position. Excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment. Ideal working conditions in modern, well-equipped plant. 
Write fully, giving background and experience. All correspond- 
ence will be treated confidentially. 


WRITE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN FINISHING COMPANY 


Memphis, Tennessee 
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wake 
aising his lusty voice to 


e the guy doesnt hear the 
a couple of extra Crows: 


This crowing rooster 1s I 
up some sound sleeper. In wo 
rooster, it is always ready wit 


our 

You can take a tip from the rooster and = es * 

textile machinery by replacing worn it oe 

Henderson Replacement Parts. Henders sheen 
solid, firm castings made from accurate P ' 


n Parts 
precisely machined to fit. Consequently, Henderso 





give long service. 


For those parts that 
on hand to prevent breakd 


FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
ONORY §& MACHINE CO. MAngpp=—~ {> 
Sg — ON. Ga oS 


wear faster than others, keep — 
owns. Be ready, with a spare: 








STENCIL MARK YOUR SHIPMENTS 


CLEAR, EASILY READ, PERMANENT STENCILED 
ADDRESSED SHIPMENTS move through the Shipping 
Room faster and are speeded all along in transit. 








THESE NEW DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY FOUNTAIN STEN- 
CIL BRUSHES ... each represent major advancements 
in stencil brush design and efficiency . . . featuring: 
STURDY ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION « LIGHT 
WEIGHT + LARGE FENDER GUARD to prevent ink 
on bristles getting on table, clothing, etc. * LARGE 
INK CAPACITY * ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 
THE PENACTION FEED* operates like a fountain 
pen ¢ THE SIDE BUTTON STREAMLINER® is con- ' 
trolled by a diaphragm valve « CAN'T LEAK. ai , 
Railroads and Truckers now recommend STEN- 
*Pat. App. For CILING. See: Revised Marking Rule No. 6 revised 
to include the following “Each package must be 
FOR SPEEDING SHIPMENTS USE stenciled or otherwise plainly marked.”’ 
@ D-B INKS 
@ D-B STENCIL BOARDS 
@ D- 


- 
B FOUNTAIN STENCIL BRUSHES ) Y 
@ D-B FOUNTAIN MARKING PENCILS 3 | 2 als 
@ D-B STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES J 
BU 


~ Hy - 
COMPLETE SHIPPING ROOM SUPPLIES 173 STENCIL MACHINE a 
N12. 
* 
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ous 8, missOUn 
Distributors in Principal a sae 
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easiees vere PCTENCIL CUTTING MA 
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$$ $—__—__—__ 
BINDINGS 


from straight and bias 
fabrics produced at high 
speed on Camachine 40-3L. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 61 Poplar St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
MIDWEST OFFICE: Harris Trust Bldg., 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, illinois 




























PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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& 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers —Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish—a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 


Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- 





TRAVELER CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 





Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. ©. 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


for OVER THIRTY YEARS | 


* OPERATING METHODS 
* MECHANICAL SURVEYS 
* COST METHODS 
* COST CONTROL 


* MODERNIZATION 
COUNSEL 


* SPECIAL PROBLEMS 









































BARNES 


TEXTILE ASSOCIATES INC. 










313 MONTGOMERY BLDG., 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 








wemee 8 MASS. 





i O HIGH BOSTON, 
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Youd be brig bits a EMMY 


at a DINKLER HOTEL 





It’s good sense to stop at a DINKLER HOTEL 
where a truly hospitable welcome awaits you. We 
pride ourselves on our delicious meals and on being 
able to make you thoroughly comfortable during 
your visit. 


D Oe eS ta a a ee ae we 
e@ in BIRMINGHAM 
@ in MONTGOMERY... 
@ in NEW ORLEANS ... . 
@ in SAVANNAH 
e in NASHVILLE ... . 
@ in GREENSBORO 
@ in LOUISVILLE 


a fee ee ee 


The Jefferson Davis 
The St. Charles 
Ss eee The Savannah 
The Andrew Jackson 
The O. Henry 
The Kentucky 


Carling Dinkler, President 
Carling Dinkler Jr., Vice Pres. (IN SERVICE) 
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KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 








: Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Inc. 1901 
_ ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 

Ww. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 

Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 
GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street Telephone 150 
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HAP ITA 


for de-sizing cottons, - 
rayons and mixed goods 


Assures rapid, dependable de-sizing 


HPCE LE TN ly ERT SY i BIT MPR 


Our technical staff always 


at your service. 
& 
WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


18O MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 
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FINISH 


Replace with DIAMOND FINISH for 3 reasons: 1. Our 73 
years experience is “performance-insurance” of the finest 
sort. 2. Our COMPLETE line of over 1,000 -tyles and sizes 
includes exclusive speed designs of great production pos- 
sibilities. 3. Our high polish DIAMOND FINISH permits 


maximum speeds, maximum production. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘"**5*» 


SPINNING Ey 
Makers of Spinning and Wie Tivister Rings since 1873 


CT ee itiastied ul ' ' ; ; ui TE Pe 


ail 





DIAMOND 
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PNEUMATIC or HYDRAULIC SQUEEZE ROLL 
UNIT for extracting, etc. Please note that this unit 
is self-contained and may be set on existing frames. 
The top roll is in a fixed position and the pressure is 
applied on the bottom roll. 


Nr. 


ene 







































Single-Bar Curved Rubber Expander with increased 
thickness of rubber giving longer life and better 
stretch, and fitted with trouble-proof bushings. Also 
made with 3 Bars. 


BIRCH BROTHERS, Inc. 


Harold W. Birch Clifford W. Birch Stanley W. Birch 
Somerville, Mass. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 






















BIRCH TREC. AND MILL SEWING MACHINES 
Southern Representative 


JOHN C. COSBY, Greenville, S. C. 
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ESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 











DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 
Rates are het, payable in advance each month. Page is 3 col- 
umns, 10 inches deep—-30 inches to page. Space measured by ; ; . . 
even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 columns in width. Column width per insertion. Cash with order, Box number address care of 
oy j : : : . : re . , 

“% inches. Rates based on the total space used in one year. COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., count as eight words. 


Positions wanted .05 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 


» > 2 ‘ > . . 
. tah age 30 inches i Advertisements for help wanted, equipment for sale, for rent 
PD i snine ‘i astijulcias: a Se ND i pecs detes Sits ace 4.25 or wanted, and professional cards are accepted at display rates 
eS I ne 4.00 
10 inches ______.._____ 5.00 200 or more inches____ _ 3.75 only. 











WANTED 
COTTON YARNS 


We Pay Highest Cash Prices i 


EASTERN YARN COMPANY 
241 Charles Street Providence, R. |. 


ATTRACTIVE POSITIONS 
OPEN IN SOUTHERN MILLS 


We can place-- 


Superintendent new mill, complete plant, carding, spinning, weaving and finishing 
synthetic fiber fabrics, rayons, ete. 

Man to take charge of synthetic yarn fabric development 

Overseer cotton carding and spinning combined 

Hosiery, underwear, sweater and bathing suit superintendents, overseers and fixers 

Overseers and second hands woolen carding 

Boss Dyer, raw stock and indigo dyeing 

Boss Dyer cotton piece goods 

Boss Spinner (cotton), $60 week 

Textile school graduate with several years’ practical mill experience 

Second hands woolen carding, cotton spinning and other departments 

Also man to set up cotton carding and spinning machinery in Mexico 

Cotton mill agent for New England, $12,000-$15,000 year 

Cotton yarn superintendent and weaving superintendent for mills in Central America 














WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Form- 
ers, Layers, and yarns in all sizes 
and colors. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 


162 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 








We invite correspondence (confidential) with men 
seeking new positions and with employers seeking men. 


| CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, INC. 
| 294 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


Over forty-five years in business. 











DYESTUFFS 


| Will buy your surplus and obso- 


lete dyes and chemicals for cash. 
| POSITION W ANTED NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
| WANTED Time study engineer with thorough 


91 Oliver St. Boston, Mass. 
/ knowledge of time study work desires 


. . position with company not having time 
Maintenance engineer for study system and wishes to install one 
32,000 spindle cotton mill 


and retain installer manager of the de- a 
partment. Address Box 832, c/o COTTON, Lesvos Seaming & Looping Shop ms 
in South Carolina. Oppor- 
tunity for advancement for 


Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. at 314 North Ninth Street 
the right man. State age, 


Reading, Pa. 
experience, and education. 









































is equipped with the latest machinery to 
handle 1500-2000.dozen weekly full fash- 
ioned looping, seaming, examining, mend- 


POSITION WANTED 














> ing. 
Address Box 831 ’ c/o As overseer of carding. Desire location in Good Work—Prompt Delivery Guaranteed 
COTTON. Grant Bldg., Georgia, 14 years experience. Want 
_* i change for advancement. 34 years of age, 
Atlanta Os Ga. married, sober and reliable. Available on 





two weeks’ notice. Address Box 833, c/o . 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. iF 


PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 
1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. : 























WANTED POSITION WANTED 




















2 Loom Fixers experienced on 
Draper Looms. Good pay with good 
future. Write to Chase Bag Com- 
pany, 200 Delaware Street, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. Attention: Mr. Lazar. 











Graduate engineer wants position as 
assistant superintendent. Have good 
record in control work, development, 
and supervision with present employer. 
Address Box 825, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Former member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 




















WANTED 


Overseer to supervise ribbon mill operations on 
third shift. Ribbon mill experience not essential. 
We are looking for a man that has had some 
supervisory experience and knowledge of weaving. 
Well established concern in South Virginia— 
modern mill. Fine opportunity for advancement. 
Steady work all year round. Write Box 823. ¢/o 
COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga., advising 
age, education, experience, and salary expected. 








PRODUCTION MANAGER 
South Carolina cotton rug manufacturer has open- 
ing for dynamic production director; must be 
capable running entire operation on his own; the 
man we are seeking is a top flight personnel man, 
possesses the ability to think and act creatively 
and has the ‘know-how’ to do an effective mass 
production job; compensation will be based on 
performance; write full details, age, education, 
complete experience picture; all information will 
held confidential. Address Box 834, c/o 

COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 








FOR SALE 


12—Saco-Lowell Twisters, 200 spin- 
dles, tape driven, age 1938, 4” gauge, 
3” ring, motor driven 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


Textile Machinery 
10 PURCHASE ST. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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FOR SALE LIQUIDATING 








8—V.V. & Tolhurst Extractors 40”- — 13 Lattice Cleaner SPINNING: 
60”. i—18” Buckley Cleaner 20—224 Spindle, 2%” Gauge, 1%” Ring, 6%” 
2—Cast Iron Agers 18’-30’ lg. 1—Geuge pen Feeding Breaker Picker oe Band Drive, Atherton Spinning 
—Kitson Breaker Lapper . 
6—V.V. & Perkins Calenders 50”- 2—Kitson Intermediate Lappers &8—224 Spindle 2%” Gauge, 1%” Ring, Whitin 
60”. 2—Kitson Finisher Lappers, 13-oz. Spinning Frames. 
2—Textile Tenters 80’-90’ lg. 4 ae Ng mg Casaa, _ Grain aon . TWISTERS: 
5—4-del. eads reaker rawing, Joonsocket, 7 99 4 . eur 
8—Woonsocket Nappers 60”-90”. . i %” Common, Roll, 60 Grain Sliver. oe — & Jenks Twisters, 3% 
8—P & W 2-Blade Shears 60”- 5—4-del. Heads Finisher Drawing, Woonsocket, 7—144 Spindle 3%” gauge, 2%” Ring, Fales & 
66%". in”. a C1 Grain Sliver. Jenks Twisters, 6” Traverse, Bank Drive. 
° ” ” 
2—P & S Loop Dryers 80’-65’ lg. 1—Woonsocket 76 Spindle, 10” x 5” x 9”, .50 — } nema 3%” Gauge Hopedale, 24%” Ring, 
2—P & W Full Decaters 72” l—Woonsocket 78 8 ” , 2—100 Spindle No. 12 Foster Winders 
. pindle, 10” x 5” x ¥ . > 
. . a le No. 12 Foster Winders 
285—Copper Dry Cans, 42”-112” face Serial No. 3902. ae Ay ” 
Ws - = SOc , 2—120 Spindle Spoolers, 4%” gauge 
5—R.F. & F. Print Machines 1-10 a Te Pos ee Untermediates, 9” X 1-80 Spindle Spooler, 4%" gauge 
colors. 2—Woonsocket 78 Spindle Intermediates, 9” x  4—S0 Spindle Spoolers, 4%" gauge 
5—Oopper Jacketed Kettles 24-150 4%” x 7”, 1.35 H. R., Serial No. 10516. Seen ate 
ale 6—160 Spindle, 7” x 3%” x 5” Woonsocket, i—Bale Press 
ae . 4 “ Approximately 1,200 Roving Cans 
. 94—-Draper Model BD 44” Auto. 2—144 Spindle, 7” x 3%” x 5” Woonsocket, All Bobbins, Skewers, Trucks, etc., for full opera- 
oms. 3.77 H. R. tion of mill. 
ened ” . ——— 
1 oe. 50 B.B. Open Width 120 CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES 
asher. io” TO 18”, 8 FEED, io TO {3 CUT 





2—James Hunter No. 10 Fulling 


ST Gia Ginie Weacthinns REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1—Tape Condenser for 48” Card. 40 WORTH ST. NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
150—C & K 4 x 1 Automatic Looms, 
48”. 
2—Brownell Testers. vy O of e i RY O f ! ’ S 
2—74” Cloth Brushing Machines. 
1—-60” P: 
0” Palmer. FOR YOUR COMPANY 


64—C & K 4 x 41 Automatic Looms. 
56”. 
2—-Moore & White Slitters. 


ee endl. own, 8 LESS WORRY and EXPENSE 


—~ 


_ FOR YOU 
SN 
. Se tee te ae eo === 


T0 sell your business for cash to a reputable and experienced operating concern 
with substantial capital may be the best thing for both the company and you. 


We are principals (not brokers) with a record of successful operating experience. 
Present company personnel retained wherever possible. 





























OO OATEHSON. N. ies @ ALL discussions and negotiations strictly confidential 


Armory 4-6540. BOX 1223—1474 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

















YOUR ADVERTISEMENT ON THIS PAGE 


BS | will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you desire a good man 








} to fill a vacancy in your mill? Do you desire your business or professional card placed 


before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? Its 14,500 copies per 


month reach the textile executives, superintendents and heads of departments 





throughout the industry. 


s 
ANP eR Say 


Note the rates above and send in your 


EES 


advertisement today. 


COTTON, Grant Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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ASSISTANT 


MERCERIZING 


The Alkapens . .. Penetrants for Dry Mercerizing .. . 
Wetting Agents Applied Directly in the Mercerizing 
Bath... For Yarns and Piece Goods. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


SYNTHET DETERGENT 


roan (eh Mey) ED ot leslie lemme) ace-tilCommoeyosleleltiile me) | 
| Figen 


acid, or alkaline baths. 


exceptionally high detergent value. 

tive in hard water, 

BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 



















—— A A 


FAMOUS 


For Long ftuns 








an rE EE An 

















Universal Standard Ring Trav- 
elers stay on the job. They 
save you time and money be- 
cause they do last longer. 
They are precision equipment, 
made right and finished right, 
with the Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge that produces 
smoother, even yarn. Sizes 
and weights for all kinds and 
counts of yarn. Send for free 
samples—today. 


TRAVELER CO. 
STANDARD 








U. S. RING 
UNIVERSAL 


PROVIDENCE, GREENVILLE, 
R. I. eo 
AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience and not as a 
part of the advertising contract. Every care will be taken to index 
correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 





A 


Abbott Machine Co. ........- 56 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. ....0..+- e 
Aldrich Machine Works ..... BR 
ee: es ae adeeb et ae om Oa 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 55 ae 65 
Althouse Chemical Co. ....... 


Aluminum Co. of America ... 12 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp... * 
American Air Filter Co., Inc.. 40 


American Aniline Products 
OS a Inside Back Cover 
American Associated Consult- 
ie: B.S 66 ob cays eee sy ot 
American Cyanamid & Chemical 
GE nk an, ecw kbes Oue «wien 20 
American Finishing Co. ...... 202 
American Magnesium Corp..... 57 
American Moistening Co. ° 
American Monorail Co. ...... 129 
American Paper Tube Co......210 
American Viscose Corp. ...... 88 
Amplex Division of Chrysler 
PE neeh cha cn ee pt cbs 65 75 
Aqua-Sec Corporation ........ 41 
BERNE Be. bogs om 04.00.68 0 ene e 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. ...195 
Aridye Division ............- “i 
Arkansas Company, Inc. ..... 70 
Armstrong Cork Co. ........ 139 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. ........ 18 
Atlanta Envelope Co. ....... 
Ationte Pauper OO. ...ccccces 74 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. ...187 
Avondale Mills yas Soe 183 
I sy. os e4 66 kd © se ale 85 
Barber-Colman Co. .......... 147 


Barnes Textile Associates. Inc..204 


Becco Sales Corp. ........... 67 
Best & Co., Edward H. catia ape 205 
Birch Brothers, Te ee a ae 205 
Blickman, Inc.. Me kes Chie ee ad 
TO RR eae eee * 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ........ 196 
SS RR RON Sr ee 181 
I Mo as Uh So ako * 
Brown Instrument Co. ....... 78 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co.... 61 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co... 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W.131 


C 


Calco Chemical Division ..... 73 
Cameron Mact ue Co. ........ 204 
Oarbomatice Corp. ...........<- 199 
Carborundum Co. ......ccce:-. 
re nw ee 8c * 


Centrif- Air Machine Co., Inc.. .154 


i = Sao aaa 
SS es ed be ad 63 
Classified Ads ....... 206 and 207 
Cleveland Tramrail Division. 44 
TS ee ee nk es ot ad 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co. ..-:... 50 
Olover Leaf Mfg. Oo. ....... 145 
Cocker Machine & Foundry 

i es a Ma ke ee wt ds 194 
ol NE OR ie SS rare a 201 
Colgate- Palmolive-Peet Co. ... * 
Columbia Chemical Division... 5 
Columbia Supply Co. ........ ad 
Comer Machinery Co. ........ 143 
Commercial Factors Corp. ... * 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc.207 


Continental-Diamond Fibre Co..196 


Corn Products Sales Co. ..... 46 
Orane Comipany .......c.00>. 60 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

LEN SS Ee ae 14 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co... * 
parneu Oerp., TAG. ..csc.ccscn 161 
Dary Ring Traveler Oo. ..... 194 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. ..... 94 
Diagraph-Bradley Stencil 

Pe I, a dk wes cen 208 
Diamond Alkali Co. ......... 200 
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HYGROLIT 


Pioneer of chemical conditioning of 


textile raw-material, sliver, roving, 


yarns and fabrics. 


HYGROLIT machinery built at 
Kearny, N. J. shop. 


HYGROLIT chemicals manufactured 
at Greenville, S. C., 


plant. 


REAR F 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Montreal @ Mexico @ Sao Paulo @ Buenos Aires @ Antwerp 
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LIKE THE ROCK ISLAND ROCKET... 
THEY'RE Svegcncered FOR SPEED! 


Modern railroad engineering puts the accent on speedier, more 














economical traveling conditions, while A.P.T. engineering concen- 
trates on faster, more economical spinning, twisting and weaving. 

A.P.T. Yarn Carriers permit economical high-speed spinning and 
twisting because of their perfect balance which reduces vibration 
and saves wear on spindles and bearings; more and better weav- | 
ing production because of fewer stops and greater yarn protection. | 






They give free but controlled delivery and are highly resistant to . 
| distortion from moisture or temperature changes, and to chipping, : 
splitting and splintering. : 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 
1 Perfect Spindle Cling. 


2 Freedom from static. 





Sit ROARS BOE Resins heads ius alee Speen Pe | aedes Lt Se RE RR SU 


3 Great strength and long life in view of light weight. 


Great resiliency. Even if bent by abusive handling, : 
they will usually straighten out on the spindle. 


BRET ot sid i RET Bt Tah Ses BEBE B ES Hh 





TT Terre TT rT Le. 


5 Greater yarn capacity in some cases. 


6 Saving in power in some cases. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTAGLIONECHOD 898 -¢ ° °° WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: JESSE HODGES. P. O. BOX 784, CHARLOTTE, N. C e JAMES L. COFFIELD, JR. 
360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. ° W. J. WESTAWAY CO LTO HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
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A Topical Cross-Index of the Leading 
Articles Published in 





COTTON 


SERVING THE 


Textile Industries 








1020 Grant Building 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 


in 


VOLUME 109 


For the Year 1945 


‘QU \HIs cross-index presents a con- 

| venient means of ready refer- 
ence, by subjects, to the articles 
published in Corton (Serving the 
Textile Industries) during 1945. 
Each leading article or practical 
discussion letter published during 
the year is listed here under the 
proper subject or department head. 
For example, all articles pertaining 
to Carding will be found on page 6, 
each listing giving a description of 
the article and showing the month 
and page where it may be found. 


Furthermore, when a question or 
discussion was followed, in a sub- 
sequent issue or issues, by answers 
and further discussions, all such 
discussions are grouped together in 
this index. As an example, note 
under Carding on page 6, that the 
listing of the question from No. 
7637 (page 154, June issue) is im- 
mediately followed by references 
to the answers in the July, August, 
and September Issues. 

An additional method of locating 


specific articles, where the author 
is known, is through the “Alpha- 


betical Author-Title Index,” be- 
ginning on page 2. This section of 
the index includes the principa) 
feature articles but does not in- 
clude regular “departments,” con- 
vention reports, knitting articles, 
or production discussions. They are 
indexed under the appropriate sub- 
ject headings, such as carding, 
spinning, weaving, etc. 

Of course, a file of the 12 issues 
of Cotton published during 1945 
is essential to the proper use of 
this index. Unfortunately it is now 
impossible to supply copies of 1945 
issues, to complete any incomplete 
sets. 

This index clearly shows the tre- 
mendous amount of valuable ma- 
terial published in this magazine 
during a year and how, with the 
index as a guide for convenient 
reference, a year’s edition of Cor- 
TON may constitute within itself a 
library of fresh, practical manufac- 





turing information, which could 
hardly be duplicated otherwise. 
Furthermore, the character of most 
of the material published in Cor- 
TON makes it useful to a mill man 
for an indefinite period after its 
actual publication. A given dis- 
cussion which might not appeal to 
any one man at the time of publi- 
cation may later prove of tremen- 
dous value to him. This index 
provides a means of making the 
monthly issues of more permanent 
value in these respects. 

Since a similar index of the 1946 
articles will be available at the end 
of the year, readers are urged to 
preserve their individual copies, so 
they may be filed permanently, 
with the reference index, at the 
end of the year. 

We shall gladly give full infor- 
mation to any subscriber upon re- 
quest as to the cost of binding a 
year of CoTTon together. — The 
Editors. 


Supplement to the December 1945 Issue of "COTTON (Serving the Textile 
Industries)", Vol. 109, No. 12. Published by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., 





Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 
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Each pair IDENTICAL as twins 
Each dyed lot UNIFORM in SHADE— QUALITY — APPEAL 


it is possible... with 
DEPENDABLE—HARMONIOUS 


» S.R.A. YELLOW G 
>» S.R.A. RED VIII 


» AMACEL BRILLIANT BLUE B EXTRA 


Plus LEVELENE in the bath to insure best results 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


50 UNION SQUARE + NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PLANT *- LOCK HAVEN, PENN. 
Branches 


BOSTON, MASS PROVIDENCE, R PHILADELPHIA, PA CHARLOTTE, N. C CHICAGO, 


HLL LOS ANGELES, CAL 
190 High Stree: 171 Pine Street 210 No 13th Street 301 East 7th Street 


820 South Clinton Street 1019 South Grande Ave 


DOMINION ANILINES & CHEMICALS LTD * TORONTO, CANADA, 265 Adelaide St * MONTREAL, CANADA, 1434 St. Catherine St. W 
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It’s easy to spot lags or slowdowns on any 
machines... before they develop in.o real trouble... 


when the mill is under complete Veec --Root Countrol 
h é Ips wo rk e rs g e f For then a regular, routine check of the counter-figt res tell: 


whether machines are delivering all the perform. »ce the 


Fu i] Ra te d Ca p acity makers built into them — or whether they need mechanical! 


or power adjustments. In this way, closer Countrol can be 


; kept over production costs, and you can see your way Clear to 
out of all Textile os ,and you can see your wa 


obtaining the fairest return on your overhead 
M 4 ‘ Today’s Veeder-Root Devices ofier you advanced enginee: 
aqacnines ing features . . . including the new Non-Overthrow Figure | 
Wheels now standard on all 2-3 Pick, Hank, Yardage, an. 
Knitting Machine Counters. So take Conntsel with the 
nearest Veeder-Root office on immediate ways and means to 
get your Costs down and your production wp. Write. 





7ht Counting Woe 
Veeder-Root Inc., Hartford 2, Conn., Greenville, 5. C. ail | 





OFFICES IN: Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Phila- 
delpbia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City. In England: 
Veeder-Root Lid. (new address on request.) In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada. Ltd., Montreal 
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